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Si HERCULES LANGRISHE 8 to the 1 
Houſe his intention of bringing forward a Bil! 
*for the further relief of the Roman Catholics f 3 
this kingdom; he felt it his duty to uſe the ea. 
lieſt opportunity Of apprizing the Houſe on this 
his intention; for the preſent he ſhould ſay nothing 
more than merely to mention the ſubject, but eon 
Wedneſday next he ſhould fate the outlines of 
his plan, and then he would take. the liberty, of _ 
- alking permiſſion to bring i in a Bill for the Roe. —— 

"ow ;—but he thought it right to give the earlieſt * - 4 
notice of his intent, to the end that the Houſe. 
might have ample time for eee an ä 
f fach mae V 
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Sir Hercules Langriſhe roſe to ſtate his promiſed 
vlan, and i!! STE 
Mr. Speaker—lIt is now juſt ten years ſince 
the cauſe of the Roman Catholics particularly 
engaged the attention of Parhament—fince we 
took our laſt review of thoſe. laws which the 
'  paſſrons and prejudices, perhaps the preſſure, of . 
Aan intemperate ſeaſon, had entailed upon them 
I think, Sir, the preſent times and circum. __ 
ſtances invite us to refume that dueirv＋w.. 
The good offices we owe, one to another — the 
indulgence which is due to fellow. ſubjects, re. 
commended and endeared by the unimpeachable _ 8 N 
conduct of a century, the conſideration that wwe 
ce to the national proſperity, all png ing 0 
_. - our attention to the reviſion of this ſubject, a a 
time when the public mind is becoming more en- 
lightened, and prejudices and jealouſy are every 
Y day yielding to confidence and affection. 
' It is not without much ſatisfaction, and I may 
; be allowed to ſay, ſome little pride too, that I take 
_ apart in this grateful duty; as I conſider, amongſt | 
the few honours of my humble life, ht of being 


0 


almoſt the firſt Member of the Iriſh Parliament 
who. ventured to ſtate to you the imprudence. ant 
immurality of what were then the Popery Lats; as 
a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, fubverſive ok integrity, 
and as a ſcheme of government, which, whillt by | 
its ſeverity it alienated the body of the people, by 
its impolicy forbad them to veſt in the ftate an 
Dt %%% beds Ts 


z 
;F * * 5 


l T own, Sir, I was not able in my reſearches inte 


Holy Writ, to meet with that particular paſſage g 


— 


1 
ing any article of religious faith, or ſpeculative 
... DT ET vo 
Pour years aftetwards, (in 1778) the Legia. 
_- ture, wiſely confiding in their oaths, rewarded 
| their loyalty by forme ſubſtantial conceſſions. 
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the Seripture, that gives an authority to propagate = 
| the Faith by. a perverfion of thorals—or from a _ 
9 of picty, to prohibit the exerciſe of Reli. 

1 r couſd not preſume to think that it was ever 

_ Juftifiabls, for the ſake of civil or ceremonial con- 
 Formity; to build a code of religious laws on the 

ruins of almoſt every moral virtue and obligation; 

to fport with the moſt ſacred feelings, and violate 


| orſhip. e 


the fondeſt prepoſſeſſions of the human heart to 


rob youth of education and age of authority to 
ſeduce the /n to become an Intereſted informer 
_ againſt the piety of the father, and ſo break the 
| bonds of all domeſtic fidelity and affection. 
Ino very well, that the ſtate has a right to 
impoſe conditions on thoſe who are to become the * 
Fate itſelf; — But to be entitled to common benefits, 
+ * and cu protecbion, I know of no qualifications. 
but allegiance à peaceable. demeanour, and obedience 


* * 


to the laws, 


of 


unſupported, and unſucceſsful. 


is a 4 


_ © However, the agitation of truth muſt ever make e 
an impreſſion. Succeeding times became more 
enlightened, and religious animoſity gave way to 
moral juftice and political wiſdom, . 
la the year 15735 the Legiſlature firſt: gratiecd 
- the Roman Catholic ] | 
Yifying their allegiance, by framing an oath for 


s with an opportunity of 7/- 


em, competent to that ict, without involy- 
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It is now many years fince I firſt ſtated thoſe _ 
ideas to Parliament; but, from the temper of the 
times, perhaps the imbecility of the advocate, I was 
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The act in their. favour then phlſed; truly x re. 


eites in the preamble, © That from their uniform 


6 peaceable behaviour for a long ſeries of. years, 


it appears reaſonable and expedient to relax ſe- 5 1 


I 


* yeral of their incapacities and diſabilities,” 


_ Accordingly it allowed them“ To take leaſes DR - 
« of. land for 999 years, and at any rent; to en- 


ce joy all ſuch eſtates that ſhall be left or transferretl 


5 « to them, and to diſpoſe of the ſame by will or 
e otherwiſe; and that they ſhall. be deviſeable 


e and transferrable, as in the caſe of other people. 


The abominable uſurpation of children againſt the 

father was aboliſhed—and to theſe conceſſions, the 

conditions annexed were: Taking the oath of 
11774—and that the law ſhould not extend to con- 


Leis relapſing, or to Proteſtants becoming Papiſts, 


or educating their children in the Popiſh religion, 


The Legiſlature naturally conſidering that ſome 


ſuſpicion attached on frequent verſatility of faith, 
and on thoſe who profeſſed a religion them- 
{elves which they would not wrap to their 


poſterity. 


Four years after that, (in 1782) the Hive 1 ta- 
leration further extended itſelf, and found policy 
- _ gained a further aſcendancy in favour of the Ro. 
man Catholics. That ſyſtem of ſeverity, which 


? few \> ag before was thought prudence, began to 
| look 


view as little ſhort of profes p28: 

. . In1782, the capacity 0 

chaſe (abies? in 1778 was granted under @ Action) 
; "yas. ven direct and entire. 


Che acquiſition by purchaſe, grant, limita- 
és tion, deſcent or deviſe,” by will or otherwiſe de- 


* ſcendable, as the lands of Proteſtants,” was com- 
municated to the Roman Catholics.—Some of 


fei Weener, as to 80 were removed | 


Wn 


* 


omething like ,injufiice, and what prejudice 
had adopted as preſervation, moderation Dn to 


acquiring land by pur- 5 
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| Paris to declare on oath when, and where, and 


by whom they heard maſs celebrated. The unequal - 


Attachment of their properties to make repriſals 


for common robberies, was diſcontinued, —Their  -: . 
horſes were no more to be expoſed as public plun- 
der; and the prepoſterous, but offenfive prohibi- 


tion, whereby . perſons profeſſing the Popith re- 


ligion were forbidden to reſide in certain cities, 
was repealed.— They were allowed the full rigbir 
of Ppraperty.— The free exerci iſe of religion; and to 

appoint guardians to their own children. | 


_ Here, it muſt be confeſſed, was a great effort of 
 liberality, in oppoſition to old opinions. The oc- 


cCaſion was worthy: of the exertion ; and the con- 

_ ſequences juſtified and rewarded it. Excluſive of 
all moral duty, it was of ſo great moment to the 
national proſperity to involve i in its intereſts to 
Aàttach—to naturalize in“ their native country ſo 
great a body of its inhabitants to make them a 
part of the nation, without e we could not 
be a nation at all. 
However, Sir, conſidering the nature of i man | 
the obſtinacy of old opinions—and the uſual acri- 

mony of religious diflention, I muſt ſay, that ſo 


ſignal a triumph over rooted prejudices, diſcloſed 


_ ſuch a growing confidence—ſu an , amicable m. 
 pathy—ſuch a relenting of heart, in the predomi- 
nant powers of the State towards the Roman Ca- 


rholics of the country, as ought to conciliate their 


affection, engage their gratitude, and confrm 
_ * attachment to the State. 


And when I fay (ſpeaking from a ſenſe of . 


5 g ought. to have. produced this effect. L 8 : 


ay, with confidence an _ affurance, from the au- 


N thority of experience, that it has produced thoſe 
7 ance 90 has e * N Mich 2 
Ok deep 1 


© 7 6 * 
— 4 2 1 p ” . Jos 


"© 855 ) 1 
— 2 3 n the minds of but Cattolic 2 5 


brethren—1 mean on the minds of thoſe who re 


| ſufficiently enlightened to judge of the relations 
3 188 100 ſociety,. or feel the force of moral ; 
woe 2s & Bo 


were not of that e cbnirmed ne is 


decided as it is into conviction, I would not at 
this moment ſtand up as their advocate for another 
conceſſion. For I muſt take the liberty to fay, 
what it is my duty to ſay as a member of Parlia- 
ment, what it is my duty to obſerve as a common 
citizen, what is the duty of every perſon to know . 
and to conform to, &“ that the State is paramount, 


and all men who live under its protection, live I 


under Its controul, and are amenable to its ſupe- 
-ofity.” If they approach the Legiſſature, they 
muſt approach it by the avenues the Gonſtitution 
nas marked out; if they apply to Parliament, 
it muſt be by petition, not repreſentation or re- 
monſtrance ; if they would have benefits, they 


muſt ſolicit them as favours, and accept them as | 


conceſſions. This is not only rhe conſtitution 1 
Ireland, but the conſtitution of * ſettled og 
government inte known world, Ro 
As to the "natural Rights of Man (of «hich 

we have lately heard fo much) they do not belong 
to political ſociety ; ; they belong to that ſtate o 
nature which is ſo accurately deſctibed by Me” 
Hobbs, and ſo ardently recommended by Mr. 
Paine; a ſtate where, indeed, the race is to the 
 ſrwift, and the battle to the frrong ; where poſſeſſion 
is property, dene is right; a ſtate ſuperior 
to the indien of ſociety, the reſtrictions * 
covenant, or the bondage of law. we 
In a ſociety protected by laws, and bleſſed with 
2 a conftitution, thoſe laws and that conſtitution WD 


alſcertain the TO Ll Ny ant 0 
Therefore, | 


5 
9 
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I "Therefore, Sir, I muſt freely confeſs, that not- 
_ . "withilanding my prepoſſeſſions in favour of the 
Koman Catholics, (Which 1 ſhall always be proud _ 
to acknowledge, as they are juſtified by their con- 
duct) though I can number ome of them among 
my ance/ters; though I love many of them as my _ 
MVMDSᷓHai.ienat, and embrace all of them as my country., 
men, I was yet for ſome: time checked in my 
ardour, and interrupted in the progreſs, of my 
ſexvices to them, by reading of late a multitude 
of publications and paragraphs in the newſpa- 
pers, and other prints circulated gratis, and com- 
municated to every body, with every degree of 
induſtry, purpofting to convey the ſentiments of 
the Catholic Body q, Ireland 
If theſe were their ſentiments, they were ſuch. © 
as could not recommend them to the further fa. 
Your of the State ;—they were ſuch as muſt alie- 
nate their old friends, and could not get them 
neu ones, if they would chuſe their friends from 
aa Amongſt thoſe who are friends to the Conſtitution. 
| What was the import ?—They were exhertations 
to the people never to be fatisfied at any con- 
"| Ccelſlion, till the State igelf was conceded ; not only , 
maar, but till a new: Con/titution ſhould be made for ' 1} 
their preſent accommodation, and future enter 
tainment they were precautions againſt public: © 
' tranguillity—they were invitations io diforder,,  ' 7? 
and covenants. to diſcontent ;—they were often-. 
| _ tations of Arength, rather than folicitations for 
Favours; rather appeals to the powers of the people, 
than applications to the authority of the State ;j— 
they involved the relief of the Catholic, with 
the revolution of the Government, and were dif- 
1 5 ſertations for demacracy rather than arguments 
N for toleratian; — they feemed the projects of ſome 
bold theorifts, whole principle was to divide man 
from man, and whoſe palitics, to ſeparate Great 
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Britain from Ireland they ſeemed to be the 
effuſions of ſome raſh phiigſapher, ignorant of out 
ſyſtem, who would ſet 10% and adrift the little 
planet wè inhabit, and commit it to the vortex of 
a vain and exploded philoſophy; to range the 
univerſe without atiraftion, connexion. or relation 


to any greater, or other body. Was there a man 


who felt the bleſſings of regulated rights, and ſet- 
dled government; who knew the value of peace and 
the comforts of property? was there a man who . 
| preferred order to outrage, and happineſs to ſpecu- 
lation, —or who looked at the growing proſperity 


of the country, whoſe mind ' muſt not have re- 


volted at the tendency of ſuch doctrines; or who. 


muſt not have felt an accumulated concern and di/- 


appointment, if he could for a moment ſuppoſe 
that they had originated with our Catholic bre- 


thren ?—that they were the growth 'of that 


ſoil which we had ſo lately and fo liberally culti- 
vated ? JJ or os nl MM 
But common ſenſe and common juſtice required 
of us to trace thoſe opinions to their ſource. _ 
If the Roman Catholics embraced thoſe ſenti- 
ments, the State could not embrace them—if. they 
were miſled by raſh Councils to engage in con- 
federacies of perpetual requiſition, — If they were 
not to be fatished at any conceſſion, whilſt any 


thing remained 10 be conceded. In that caſe com- 


mon ſenſe muſt ſuggeſt to us, that we ſhould not 

by any new conceſſion unite more power with their 
- diſcontent ; for however ſincerely we may and 
ought to with that they ſhould enjoy every comfort 
and happineſs the State can afford them, yet we 
cannot go fo far, as to alter or make a new Con- 
ſtitution for their accommodation ;—we cannot, 


even for them, hazard the bleſſings of an efabliſhed 


free Government, that has been the growth and the 


wiſdom of ages, and finally ratified and ſettled 
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fot above an hundred years; we are not ſo daring 
as to commit to the chance of every raſh experi- 
If the Roman Catholics could have been ſo 
far peryerted, as to have addreſſed the Legiſlature I 
in theſe high tones of requi/ition, they would have  __ 7 
 &ffaulted that conſtitution they affected to re. 
Dereme — they would have made their advances 
to Parliament as beſegers, not petitioners; ante 
Parliament would have been bound, in its own de- 
_ fence, to repulſe them, to reſiſt their applications. 
If you were, in chat qgſe, to concede or capitulate, 
you would fuxrender the Conſtitution. in out 
charge, you would violate your truſt, you would 
betray the ſtate, and be reſponſible for the anar- 
chy that would ruſh in upon you. —But I have 
the happineſs now to afſert from authority, what 1 
hape long learned from experience, That nota 
ſentiment of this tendency is entertained by the 
Catholic body; none ſuch belong to them; they 
renounce them; they utterly diſclaim them.“ 
.- - There's not a claſs of his Majeſty's ſubjects more 
attached than they are to the monarchy and bere- 
 ditary fuccefſion, more obedient to the /aws, or more 
devoted to the King and conffitution, as: by law 
JJ ((( 
1Ibeſe principles they teſtify by their cu, 
44817 all times; at times very different from the pre- 
ſent, when the laws were leſs indulgent, when _ 
they had fewer. pledges to bind them to their " 
Country; when property and the ules of land 
did not appear (as they now do) irrevocably. "7 
fixed; at times when Haſtile fleets and armies were 
on your coaſt, and When even the King on tle 
Throne, by ſome may not have been ſuppoſed 
do ſtand (as he does now) without a rival in their 
aff On: 1 oy ob oy 
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_. _ words of the conſtitution, without aſſerting 
. 2A claim of their own, or preſuming to dictate tio 
} - _* the authority of Parliament; © They defire.a 
further repeal of the laws affecting them; they 
| _ <xpreſs gratitude for paſt favours, confiding in 
| your liberality and benevolence, that your future 
ones will be as extenſive as to your confideration 
of the general welfare ſhall ſeem expedient; diſl- 
claiming every thing that can directly or indi- 
rectly tend to interrupt the public tranquillity and 
ſubjection to the laws; they give you their 24% 
as a pledge of their future good conduct; and, 
give me leave to ſay, the conſtitutional language 
they exprels, is a further pledge of the conſtitu- 
tionatprinciples they fe. 
With ſuch a teſtimony, I addreſs you in favour 
. _ of the Roman Catholics of Ireland; with a decla- 
ration of this import in my hand, ſubſeribed by 
an 5%, as to national authority; perſons of 
high diſtinction, ancient family, great character, 
enlightened education, ample fortune, and exten- 
ive influence iu the country; men of general in- 
tereouiſe and knowledge, political, profeſſional, 
and mercantile; men too, who themſelves and 
their anceſtors, have made ample ſacrifces to a 
ſanctimonious obſervance. of their vows. With- 
out affeding or entertaining any.. diſreſpect, 
for any other orders or clafles of the people, I 
miſt. 7 it is from perſons. of the deſcription 
which T haye given, that national opinion. and pre. 
 Heffional principle are beſt to be collected; not 
= From a few deluded people in the South; not 
$1 - from a few diſſatisfied people in the North, nor 
Ss Eee eo gona 8 
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e wonderful rotation theſe two extremities 


they are aſunder, ſhould be brought into conjunc- - 


701, they would not bave force to difturb.the haps 


py and 3-mþerate regiohs placed between, where 


the people enjoy equal days and mndulgent heavens... 


ſubſcribing. parties, confirmed 
an hundred xears, and. ay | 
and obſervation of every. dil 


With ſuch a declaration of 2 by ſuch 
7 the experience 
[pathonate Proteſjant 
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in the nation; I ſay, fortified by ſuch e | 
E165 


authority, T feel 4 total indiffexence to all the ſe 
C „ E ee 
Veral -paragraphs and publications. to which., I 
have alluded, from the nah hampblet, to the v0. 


Hatile band hill; from the of gin, inrollment of 


difcord that takes poſt and gaflſon in the citadel, 


to the detachments of newlpapers that are ſent; 
cut to ſcour the” country. For the Honour, of the 


nation, I ſhould wiſh, they were not to travel;to 


| other countries,” for the peace of the nation, 1 
am not Afraid they ſhould travel through this. 1 
| know the loyalty of the Roman Catholics of Ire, 
| land; 1 know they will not taſte of che eup.of. 


= . 
„„ 


edirion, whether it be brought vapid and muddy 
from the troubled waters of Bethleda's pool; r 
come heated and mantling from thejntemperance- 


. of the ale-houſe. 
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It is under ſuch a conviction that I addreſy you 


with confidence for a further repeal of the lays. 
affecting the Roman Catholics, to that extent 


dhe opinion of Parliament on ibis ſubjea; aud 
confeſs, that is a queſtion” which may natural 


HY 


which your wiſdom and liberahty ſhall lead you 


to think expedient. What that extent ſhall pe, 


appears to me the only queſtion that can a 0 
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produce 8 of. opinion, amongſt ail: 10 
00d men. 1 


As for myſelf, age as' T am between con. Wet 

; ee in the Catholics and devotion to ancieni efta- 
 Ghſhment, I have not ſound it eaſy to accommo- 
* date between the two contending propenſities. W 


It I'were 1 5 8 in the Ae Aras. 


8 471 


5 which we. feel eee 925 rr; 80 1250 ap « 


promote happineſs; and as we have learned om 
the experience of others the calamities that may 


öccur in compoſing | a fete one, it muſt be our 
conſtant labour, as it is our deareſt intereſt, to 


watch with à pious vigilance, the excellent. one 


We have, and protect it from the hand of. 1 inno- 

vation and experiment. 
political *tranſaQion, keep "that Conſtitution, be. 
fore our eyes, and act wit] h perpetual relerence . 


We muſt, in every 


its „ e 13 
nder that. conſtitution. the predominancy i is. 


; Proteſtant. — It was ſo declared at the revolution | 


it was To provided in the acts ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown the King's coronation oath 
was enjoined in order to keep it ſo—the King, as 


firſt Magiſtrate of the State, was obliged to take 


the oath of abjuration, and ſubfcribe the declara, 


tion; and every other member of the State, =” 7 
| giſlative 'and executive, ſtands bound under the 


ſame obligation. —Whether it was or was not 


wiſe at the time to have made ſo broad 4 barrier, N 
Tfhall*not, at this period,” venture to inguite. 1 


own to you, Sir, I tremble at the notion of re- 
viewing, for the purpoſe of ' altering, any of the 


_ conſtituent principles of that revolution, which 
5 oh its e has , fo bappy to theſe. 
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NE, 1 1 3 rt N FE fability | 
 - of-ſo:noble a fabric, to emove even an acknow. 
ledged defect; and eſpecially when the trade of 
5 conftitution-making bad grown into a ſort of profeſ. 
fonah practice; hen we ſee academies opened = 
throughout the country to give diplomas and de- 
grees in that ſcience; - and when even without 
_ advantage. .of. this. academical education, 
common artificers es to reform ws work of : 


| | Somers and of-Locke. 


Though I ſhould always. heſitate 10 toueh any 
3 principle of that revolmtion; though we ſhould 
look up to it as to a polar ſtar, by which we ars 
to ſteer in whatſoever direction we may ſhape our 
courſe, yet Jam not ſo dogmatical as to ſay that 


there is any bumañ inſtitution ſo immutable and FE 


entire, as never, in any degree, to accommodate 
to any poſſible change of the times and circum. 
ftances; and it has always been my decided opi- 

nion, that the ſeverities with which party preju- 
dice and religious animoſity Mop the penal 5 
ſtatutes that ſucceeded. the revolution, are fit ob- 


oY jects of frequent reyifion, for the purpoſe of 5 


reępeal or mitigation, in the proportion and to 
that extent which the temper and condition of the 
times may render practicable or prudent. —How:. 
eyer in ſüch remedial proceedings, it is eſſential 


| 8 to the good of every State to avoid: violent tranſi- 2 5 
tions or changes io guard againſt ſudden or ex. 5 8 


travagant transfers of power or property. 7 
2 In endeavouring to aſcertain the „ 
points of relaxation which it would be prudent 8 
lor me to ſubmit to the wiſdom of Parliament, 


made i it m buſineſ. 8 toſolicit a communication with 5 > 


as many lembers of the Legiſlature as I could, 


without preſumption, conſult on the ſubject.— 8 8 


You, Sir, who know every thing, know that every 
N conſultation WISER * . lor its object, 
eee 


15 
8 * 


. be. dated 188 concluded PREY aa a 1 
r and conceſſem of opinion. 1 mould net 
be ſincere in my ſervices to the Roman Catholics, 
if 1 Were to hazard every thing by aſpiring at 
more than appeared to me to be conformable to 

io the ſenſe of thoſe who are to decide, and to 
whole judgment I am bound to ſubmit. I there. 
fore, under that impreſſion, confine wyſelk t to the i. 
following points. 1 | 
It. © I would give then the Fan ben OE pro- 
| Vſſon of tbe Lato, as à reaſonable provijion, and 
application of their talents to their own country. 

F - —2dly. I would reſtore to them education, — 
and wnrefrained—becauſe 1 think a ate of in. 
vf r rxunte is a ſtate of barbarity. This I think would a 
' be accompliſhed by taking off the neceſſity for 2 

licenſe as enjoined by the act of 17/82. —zuly, 1 
VyVould draw cloſer the bonds of intereourſe and 
8 affection, by allowing intermarriage, and repeal- 

ing that crue ! flatute that ſerves to betray female 

5 eredulity, and baſtardize the children of à virtu- 

ous mother.—qthly. T would remove thoſe obſtruc- 
tions to arts and manufactures, that limit the 
number of apprentices, which aye” ſo becelfary o 

; aſliſt and promote trade. | 

I have now, Sir, only to M's your pardon 197 
a taken up ſo much of your time; but the 
ſubject has engaged my mind with fo much Ar. 

__- dour and affection, that I could not avoid ſpeak- 

ing thus largely upon it. It is a ſubject that 1 

embraced in my youth, and ſhall not caſt off i in 
my age, unleſs it ſhall be diſpoſed to deſert me. 

I wiſh the Proteftants and Catholics bould, by 

the benignant progreſs of time, grow to be on, 

People; and they certainly woll, if ſome raſh 
intemperance does not interpoſe to retard the pro- 

greſs, and revive the prejudices which have ſo 

TOY" 222 us * alunder. | * the Nane 8 
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1 to their od [OR 8 will bs a oe 
= ſincerity, . by labouring the. progticabulity.of 
— ſervices, rather than deluding their hopes by the 

magnitude of demand. 1 am confident they will . 
Ae to their o friends, and that that patient 


magnanimity which. diſtinguiſned and dignified 195 


them in times of. Tigour, will not deſert them in 
times of relaxation. : They may be aſſured that 
2 perſeverance in that conduct can alone give 


"+ 


their gd friends a capacity to ſerve them. And 


they may likewiſe. be aſſuced, (whatever miſ- 1 


Jepreſentations have gone abroad) that it is 0w- 
ing to the ſeaſonable inter poſitions of thoſe high 
authorities of Catholic loyalty to which I have 2 
alluded, confronting the. publications that tra- 


duced their principles, that the favourable ſenti - = 


ments in his Majeſty's government are confirmed. 


| It is wing to that leſlimony that I, the humbleſt, 


but the oldeſt. of their friends, bave che el | 
dence or. capacity to. plead their cauſe of this 
day; and it is a teſtimony, I truſt, will be a 


powerful advocate. for them with the Iriſh — | 
| . At preſent I Mall only move vou - 


5, That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 


0 removing certain reſtraints and diſabilities 
under which his Majeſty's Roman Catholic 


+, ſubjects og 5 9 Ws rot DANG at Opens : 


L -% n force. 5 


— 8 I” 


The Right Hon: Ms. Hobart es and, 2 N 
the mation without making anfoblagiation:: „ 


$8: 1.4, «3 


The Right Hon, Me. Ga, . 


| bate the queſtion... But [+ think: that Gentlemen 
would do, well to ſtate: their opinion of the con- 
duct of the Roman Catholics,” , Thoſe headed:by 


8 -Nableman who is diſtinguiſhed. for his liberali- 


IG: EX th F who. bave ſignedithe 
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1 Wunde to by ths Right Hon. —— oy 
deſerve 11 7 kindneſs in the power of the! Le-. 
giſlature to beſtow. They are good citizens 

loyal ſubjects. They have told you that they Will 

be grateful for any indulgence and that they 

will not pretend to point out the extent of the 
relief which in your wiſdom yo may thin pro- 
per to beſtow. Surely in thoſe circum dees 
we cannot refuſe them ſome indulgence. But 
there are Roman Catholics who have conflucted 
| themſelves in a very different manner. 
bave eſtabliſned a court of Delegates in the capi- 
tal; and they have appointed local committees 


* in 805 ſeveral counties. To the honour of the 


county which I repreſent, (Mayo) it is not one of 
thoſe which is diſgraced by ſuch a committee of 
correſpondence. They have entered into aſſocia- 
tions with the diſcontented and the turbulent of 
all religions. And. relying upon their power, 
they preſume to dictate to the Legiſlature, what 
they will have. This ſyſtem ſeems to have been 
adopted in order to err the Parliament. They 
have alſo appointed an agent to carry on the 
buſineſs, and this agent, according to their in- 
ſtructions, is not to leave this N until the 
"BY ect ſhall be accompliſhed. 

My duty as a Member of this Houſe, — 
me to declare to this aſſembly, and to the world; 
that neither the Government nor the Gentlemen 
of the Houſe of Commons will be iutimidated by 
their numbers, their power, or their ENCLIsnH 
Acenrt. For my part, I am not in the Cabinet, 
but if I was, I would adviſe the Miniſter, and 
now do adviſe him to tell all men of all religions, 
WI HAVE POWER | ENOUGH TO PROTECT OUR 
Eh ESTABLISHMENTS IN. CHURCH AND STATE: 


A fhe 1 Ws WILL PROTECT THEM ON: THE PRINCIPLES 
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 Golonel Blag iere. 3 moſes arise that Wal. | 
| gence ſhould. be extended to the Roman Catholics 
as they. have always been attached to the crown | 
and to government. The publications which 
b ſpoken of, in my opinion, can produce 
no ill effects iu per ſons of ſenſe or education. 
| Centainly they can have no weight in this Houſe, 
as they proceed from perſons who are no judges 
of 'werght or .. meaſure, I muſt therefore expreſs 
my approbation of the whole. - I ſhall not diſ- 
_ cuſs the ſubject; that having been ſo ably done 
by the Right Hon. e that I mult Ball in · 22 
dle ſhort of him. . F 


Th Ri 65. Hon, Mr. Oakes Sir, 1 io nk $4 a „ 
debate _ merits of the queſtion which has been 


* TRY., WE 808 8 „ 


ropoſed to the Houſe. A better opportunity for : : 


that will occur, at a future ſtage of the buſineſs. 


© have only, to requeſt that my Right Hon. friend | 


will not _ hurry the ſubject, but give a good deal 


of time for conſideration. This is no trifligngg 


affair. The altetation of any part of the Con- 
ſtitution muſt be confeſſed to is a queſtion of 
conſequence. Therefore it is, that 7 hope we. : 

ſhall be indulged with a long day. © fs 


Me know Sir, what the wiſhes of: the Haan : 5 : 
_ Catholics are but we do not know what are the 


' ſentiments of the Proteſtants. We do not know 


whether our Conſtituents; are ſatisfied with the 


1 8 idea of a further relaxation of the Penal Laws. 
_ ..I affure the Hon. Baronet, that any conteſt _ 
8 which may take place between us, mall be the 


eonteſt o ' friendſhip) Se CPP” hone: 5 4 N 


8 


A ele. 4 de bis talents. yy candour, "which 1” 
muſt always kris N we Had ders in 
ſentiment. TY 


The Hom: Des W otins, -Laporwikd this 8 
An 6: vet for diſeuſſing che principles of the bill. 
When the proper period arrives, we ſhould dif- 

_ . cuſs the ſubject upon 5 
Theſe cruel eſt icons which ſtained the pages 
of our ſtatute-book, ſo ſhocking were. they to 


: . injury 


46:8). 


the broad baſis of toleration. 


the idea of à civilized people, that they refle&- 


ed more diſgrace upon their authors, than they 
to the unfortunate people. Time 
has been requeſted to conſider of the propofitions 
| which have been mentioned; I muft declare, 
that confidering the liberality of the age—and 
their eminent ſervices, THEY DO NOT.COME-UP TO 
WHAT THE ROMAN GETROLEES HAD RIGHT ro | 
 axvgcr, | Ee 
1 have heard. : 2 grape gail tte bout an 
N intention to diſturb the peace of the conntry. I 
I with to know what this intention is What 
proof there is of its exiſtence ? and who are 
the Roman Catholics concerned? for otherwiſe. 
it would be idle to enter into a debate upon the 
matter. Poſitive I am, that it cannot be the Ro- 
man Catholies of Ireland for the laſt thirty years. 
Their conduct for that ſpace 
only peaceable,- but ſuch as ſhould coneiliate the 
affections of their countrymen of every deſcrip- 
tion. When we were ſurrounded by a warring 
world, and menaced with dangers, they were rea- 


dy to ſacriſice every thing in the common cauſe 


of the empire. And in their loyal proteſtations, 
hey never mixed a ſentence of complaint relative 


to their degraded ſituation in their own country, 


though they avowed that TORT” were Toure to loſe : 


Weir . in its defence. * 


of time has been not 


0 am 15 


N 
1 


7 We 


„ 


1 part of this country, principally inhabited 
by Roman Catholics. It is no more than my duty 


to anſwer for my own country (Mayo) in which | 


the proportion is 128, 00 Roman Catholics, to 
3, 000 Proteſtants, that their conduct has always 
been loyal, peaceable, and meritorious. 


It bas NG inſinuated, though no direct charge 125 


F wb; am connected with much n in a 5 


— 


[a6 been made; that the real object of the Roman 


_ Catholics is to obtain power; whether by-force:or 


by cſophiſtryiis- indifferent ; the attainmient of 
power is the deſign. This is not the truth. It is 


not power that the Roman Gatholies ſeck o 
tain, but 11BxRATION; liberation from a de- 
graded and diſgraceful vaſſalage, odious to the 

nature f man, and the reproach 0 free 


ou 


What, 3 che pennk laws; has kept neland 


backward for ſuch a number of years, notwith- 


ſtanding all tbe advantages of climate and fitua 


tion? Nothing. They ſeparated the people fram 
the Legiſlature, cramped their induſtry and ſub- 
dued their genius. See the conſequences that 
followed a relaxation of the penal laws. The 


nation rapidly: advanced in riches, e e 


anquillity, and happineſs. -» Purſue 
a ſame line's conduct, and it muſt protiied 


i milar conſequences. I ſhall only add at preſent, 
that I hope the day is not far de . when Bot” 


s. 


_* deſcriptions of Iriſhmen' ſhall: 01 rd 
N prejatſics? be at an ate i d ee . 


Mr. Cote. ok nr rous to 5 ee 


any part of the.Conſtitution as ſettled at the R- 


volution. Caution, therefore, is extremely ne- 
ceſſary; particularly as experience has 


the great advantages of the Revolution to this | 
oy Fe * N of the intention of reſtoring. 
7 JJ oe... 
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may alſo be advantageous. But ſo along as it 


remains a principle with the Roman Catholigs to 
Procœure comvERTS to their religion; allowing 
—— to intermarry, ny _ ws 5 emer aopanry of b 


evi and family ſtrife. i 
510 hope the day will never e which! they 


how be entitled to a vote on elections, or to any 
habe in the Legiſlaturè. hope this will always 
be the opinion of Adminiſtration. But ſhould a 


Government be otherwiſe diſpoſed in this country, 


they will find themſelves deſtitute of ſupport, and 
abandoned Dy: ay en * . 2 1 | 


influence. TR e e by Ain 36 
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Right 4 My. 8 Hokies It ms not 


1 why intention to debate this queſtion. I L Would . 
not have riſen were it not for the ſuggeſtion of 
my Right Hon. Friend on the ſecond bench (Mr. 

Cuffe). I thererefore declare that A any attack 
| ſhould be made on the eſtabliſhments in Church 
and State, it is the fixed determination of Go. 
vernment to ſupport them; and any attempt of 
this nature either by force or intimidation, will 
be found to meet the decided ee, of - 

| Government of Us countries. 7 1 


wb ; 


a0 was + thiem: an to r in . bill, =" : | 
A Committee appointed wo prepare” the ane : 
e a a Cy" voice. 5 | 
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Mr. O'Hara cole aud fad, be i with ory : 
of the gentlemen who had, expreſſed their ſenti- 
ments reſpecting the giving ſome further relief to 
the Roman Catholics, and very beartily concurred 
1 os the 2 2992 MEN 1 1 to bring! in a Bill 
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for that purpoſe; But that in order to have the 
| ſubject fully before the Houſe, it might be wiſned 
that the Houſe knew exactly the particulars in 
Which the Roman Catholics deſire relief; firſt 
becauſe Parliament might otherwiſe uninten- 
tionally omit matter which appear eſſentially 
neceſſary to the Roman Cathohes, however un- 
important they appear to Parliament, and ſo fail 
of giving ſatisfacſion; but more particularly be- 
__-caule; 15 the relief deſired by the Roman Catho- 
lics were aſcertained the Houſe might then draw _ 
khe line definitively, and ſay we will meet your 
wifſhes thus fat, but never can go farther.. 
HFle ſaid, he had thought in the year 1782, that 
every thing was then done which was neceſſary 
cd0o relieve the conſcience, or eſſential to the hap- 
pineſs of the Roman Catholics, and he was ſure 
ſuch was the intention of Parliament; but the 
HFouſe then proceeded without knowing from tbe 
Roman Catholics What the particulars were in 2 
_ whichthey deſired relief. By which means the 2 
greater opening was left to defire further relief inn 
the preſent inſtance. But if we now were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of à ſtatement of their wiſhes made by 
themſelves, we might eaſily draw the line by tile 
ne act pf Parliament fo ſtrongly, as to preclude 
any expectation of change, at leaſt for many 
youre id r DE yaa et; 


Theſe conſiderations (he ſaid) had been ſtrong 
inducements with him to liſten to the defire of a 
very particular friend of his, to lay ſuch a ſtate- 
ment before the Honſe. A friend who was not of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion; but one ta 
uv bom he would not willingly iefuſe any thing he 
could aſk, had deſired him to preſent ſuch a ſtate- 
ment, as a perfonal favour. Though he did not 
knou the petitioners, he knew the integrity of his 
friend, who told him they were altogether worth 
EO OE To dd 1 Oo 


- 


5 . 22 y 1 
5 n of. A; 8 whigh: he e 4% 
ſhew that they were conſiderable individuals, 
whoſe ſentiments might be ſuppoſed to coincide 
with the e pert at leaſt of the Roman n. 
lics. . N . 
However, though he retains the peridden, — 55 
requeſted not to de conſidered as its particular 
patron, for he had agreed to . it upon the 
terms only of reſerving to himſelf the full liberty 
of diſcuſſing every part of it, and condemning or 
approving as he might think proper. If there be 
any thing exceptionable in the petition, it was not 
his; if more were deſired by it than were reaſon- 
able or conſiſtent with our eſtabliſnments in church 
or ſtate, he would decidedly, vote gat ſuch | 
arts. A 
” Under thoſe JR INS Toke he ventured to . 
the petition to the Houſe, and the rather becauſe, 
to petition Parliament is a matter of right in the 
ſubject; fo much to, that a Member can hardly 
refuſe to preſent a petition if required by no im- 
proper deſcription of men; but more particularly, 
becauſe the petition brought information before 
the Houſe which might be uſeful in framing the 
bill; that the petitioners after ſtating the Parti- 
culars in which they hoped for relief, promiſed 
to acquieſce in whatſoever belief Darwen IR 
think Proper tO give them, i e 
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| Counſellor Shana; thought it it a very ods way 
of introducing. a.petition—to ſtate that it came 
not from any particular body of men but from 
an INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE—]In the ow 
inſtance, it was probably nothing more or leſs 
than this, that an intimate acquaintance of the 
Hom! Fas auto the W We all the 
n 


1 


. 


1 


2 wad and emolument i in the State ſhould 


en to eee enen 28 
bug es anti we F to wth „ 
alluded to by Mr. O'Hara, having incautiouſly ventured 


9 the body of the Houſe behind the Speaker's chair, 


* with Mr. O'Hara, there aroſe a general cry of 


le it. 1 


Mr. Toler v was 3 receiving che 8 as 


1 informal the fate of this petition, he ſaid, 
brought to his mind a ludicrous appoſite croſs- 


reading This day a petition was preſented 


E but it luckily milled fire and the villains made 
; off.” He n the ee of e 8 


7 


2 D. Browne was for receiving the petition. 
Ar. O'Hara . he a the petition for the pre- 


| 5 font; becauſe he could not ſay he had ſeen the pe- 
titioners fign it; but that he ſhould preſent it 


another day; a and that be 1 the Houſe 


ought to be glad to know what relief was 


Prayed, in order that it might give ſatisfaction fo 
ſar as was conſiſtent with our ms and 1 roo 
_ eftableſkments. '- WEE of 


- Mr. Grattan faid, ah his e ſhould be very 5 Bikes 
har any man ſhould depart, poſſeſſed with an idea 
that this Houſe bad refuſed to receive the Catholic 

tition, or committed an act ſo outrageous and 
eee oma an informality attending the 
manner of preſenting it bas induced the Member 
bimſelf to poſtpone the bufineſs for another day. 
Sir, I concur with the mover of the bill in every 


thing he has ſaid in favour of the Catholic body, 
tis, therefore, that I cannot agree with, other gen- 


; tlemen who. talk of ou evil intentions and 5 
\ x ſeditious 


2 5 . 0 f 


cuſtody” Fe even wider time FRO” to 


's > 


1 * 24 55 . 
wn ſeditiohs nn 4 PEA” of none uch f 
| lj 5 that can be charged to the Roman Catholies, nor | 
oh - do I ſee how gentlemen can aſſent to a bill which | 
ml ſiuppoſes the merits of Catholies, and infinuations 
HATH chat beſpeak the contrary :>What you give to te 
Wi 'q Roman Catholics give it liberally *—what you 
: i 
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| refuſe—refuſe decently i—whateyer ou dodo 
i with difcretion—whatever you ſay—let it be the 
| Waage of nes de and . manners. 
N 5 
Mr. 6. Saen * held iad es. the: 8 5 
right of the conſlituent to petition Parliament in 
a legal and reſpectful manner but only in, this 
manner —on this ſubject he was ' remarkably 
_ attentive to rule and form, and objeded on 
that account to the reception of the petition, as 
"It contrayened ee O08 of. the cftablthed 
forms, | WY: | 


SATYROAY; BENAVGRS thy 5s 1 


"oe Fe Ig ond in a 8 * e 3 
duced his Bill for the relief of Roman Catho- 

lics—it was read for the firſt time. Sir Hercules 
ſaid, it was a matter of ſo much importance, that 
leſt its objects ſhould be miſconceived, be thought 

it neceſſary that it ſhould. be printed, and that a 
ſufficient time ſhould be given to have it fully un- 
derſtood ; be truſted when, underſtood, it would 
be approved by every man in the nation. He 
moved Bn the Bill be © PRA | 


wy is as follows : 
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_* WHEREAS by an act paſſed in this king- 
dom in the fixth year of Queen Anne, entitled 
An act to explain and amend an act to prevent 
Papiſts being Solicitors,”. and by another ac 
palled in this kingdom in the firſt year of King 
George the Second, entitled An act for regu- 
_ laring the admiſſion of barriſters at law, fix. 
' Clerks and attornies, and of other perfons into 
offices and employments, and for preventing Pa- 
5 Practiſing as ſolicitors, and for further 
: trengthening the Proteſtant intereſt in this king- | 
dom, it is required, that every perſon who ſhall 
apply to be called to the Bar or to be admitted 
an attorney, ſhall, before ſuch an application or. 
__ admiſſion or taking upon them to praQtiſe as 
 aforefaid,: take and ſubſcribe the ſeyeral oaths, 
and repeat and ſubſcribe the declaration in and by 
the ſaid acts reſpectively mentioned or direfted. . 
And whereas it is deemed expedient to 
enable bis Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, pro-; *' 
feſſing the Roman Catholic religion, to be: 
come barriſters at law, and to practiſe as at- 
tornies, ſolicitors and notaries, upon their taking 
the oath of allegiance herein after mentioned. 
_-_ * Be it enacted, 3 King's moſt excellent 
Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of _ 
the Lords Spiritual and temporal and Commons 
in this preſent Parliament aflembled, and by the 
authority of the ſame, that the oaths and decla- 
ration in and by the acts reſpectively required to 
be taken and ſubſcribed by every perſon wo 
_ ſhall be admitted or practiſe 4s à counſellor or 
barriſter at law; attorney, ſolicitor or notary, 
mall from and after the twenty-fourth day ek 
June, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


aud ninety-two, be no longer required to be 
taken o ſubſcribed by any perſon profeſſing tze 
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Hips, mall, from and after the ſaid twenty fo fo 


| higety-two,'be: adminiſtered, taken and ſubſcribe 1 | 
8 and by perſons proteſſing. the Roman Catholic 
religion to be admitted barriſters and to practiſe. 
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wake: Catholic a 4 as. — to 5 
enable him to be admitted to Ar, or to act | 


a8 an attorney, ſolicitor or notary; but che cath 


P lance, ap pointed to be taken and ſub- 
„ by An 4 paſſed 3 in the thirteenth and ; 


. a years of his preſent Majeſty s reIgn, | 
entitled * Ah act to enable his Majeſty's jubjecisof 15 


Whatever perſuaſion to teſt! y. their allegiance. to ; 


ay of Juße, one thouſand” ſeven. hundred Ar 


8 atto 555 ſolicitors and notaries, have the 
ine ela and OF ration to all i inte nts. nd. Fur: 
ſes as the takipg and ſubſcribing 2 17 8 9 oaths | 
nd e in N room of which the the ſame: 18 


hereby fublitnecd, Fould have bad, 5 law. to 
the contrary notwithl hſtanding. Prone al always, 


chat nothing erein, e ed extend 42 | 
lace or office King's 8 72 ER 
bo And whereas by an 7 act paſſed. i in, this king: Ke 
dom! in the ſixth * year 155 ueen Anne, It is enact-. 
&d, * that no attorvey or ſolicitor ſhall take, keep. 15 
or haye any! Papiſt or reputed Papift ta be bis 45 


5 N or cler . 


« Beit enacted, that it ſhall 10 may be mer 


Ta to and for any attorney or ol licitor to have, 


keep. or empl OF. as an apprentice Or clerk apy. 


; perſon Profeſſing the 1 man Catholig 19 7 9 | 
. who all” 8 revioull 


"duly, taken, and, fub-. 
:xibed 1 in 6 5. a 'of 028. 400 | 
aid oat of allegian 1 5 tet b ſaid act 
the. thirteenth pac rtecnth der F of the 
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5 « nts or eier ab clerk & + Pet *y 
* perſon of the Pop! ſh religion,” ſhalt be 'omit- 
' , ted matte oath r required by an' act alle i t e 
ſeventh year of the reign of kt, George the 
Second, entitled An 1 for t Abenden nt 
the law in kelatien tö Fopi ith Hits and Z 
£ Temedyitiy other miſthiefs in relation to the 
3 t4ditioners.. In. the ſevetal courts of law, re- 
 Yuired t de taken by every maſter in Chancery, 
ic cletk of the Court of Chancery,  bartiſter at 
lat, attorney 2nd 6 Let of an 8 the 'courts : in 
| 87 or "Every "Ueputy e 6 ſucb "officer and 
- evi olieſt 
Deos eren by che karg lun web zeec ag t 
2 % Säge, that ff oy Fa adinittec A 1 
| die o 78 „ all mätr) pf Woman of 
1 „ Wen p photon th 1 dee 15 Hh 
A 75 1. 210 faded l, from being ga d 5 
_ arney 77 ſolicitor. 


ce it BREE e fo hen of 8. X 5 


recited act be Atid che ane is hereby repepl 
and that every perſon ſo married. or marr 
58 duty entitled; Rn by no Tie ans 
eh matriage 1 or. be, a mitted to f 
Paige as 4 bafriftes; attorney Or ſoli cor. 2 | 
Aud whereas by Ati Je pe ed in the-frſt y {t year 
Be the reigh of Kin 'Geotge th the £ econd, entitled £2 
0 < At ac tor tegulati ng t the admi hon of B. 0 Fe 
; at law, fix clerks nj 5 ies, and 0] 4 2 
rfons its 1 and Joh 10 8 
a ES pa) If ſts Prag as FBlicitors, pi £ 
Fate, Pais th In th 8 
it ig eũa Rat Ger Per on i 
from 18 os to the gn Oy 81 75 Ba. or bo 51 
1 855 9 Po Nba e or parents, WHO from and aft 
E guſt one t ifand ſeven Fred 
| 105 0 l eight ſhall ink y to be called to the 
N or to | A” 4 fix clerk or attorney, or 
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Great Seal, or one of the ſaid Chief 
the Chief Baron, for the time being, 


ſons profeſſing the 
ang of Fee v with « or ds To pre: 


1 26 5 „ 
hall wks upon TRY to raQiſe as 2 n or rs : 


act as an officer or deputy officer as aforeſaid, 
ſhall Upon ſuch application, or before talking on 
bim to act or Prad 5 
the Lord Chancellor or the commiſſioner of tbe 
' Great Seal, the two Chief Juſtices, the Cher _ 


iſe as aloreſaid, prove before 


Baron, the Juſtices of the one. bench and af the 


Other, and the Barons of bis Majeſty's. Court 5 


of Exchequer in Iréland for the time being, o 


= any two or more of them (of which the Lord 


Chancellor or one of the Commiſſioners. of the 
uſtices, or 
all be 85 
by ſufficient witneſs or witneſſes upon oath, which 
they or any two of them are hereby authorized to 


8 afl nile cat fuch perſon has profeſſed himſelf 
and continued to be a Before hen for the ſpace af 


two years immediately ore the timę of making 


ſuch proof. © | 
1 enacted, that ſo much of the faid'a& 85 
as is herein recited be and. the ſame is beredy my 


pelo OT 

8% And 1 bene by an af palled i in the twenty» 
firſt and twenty econd years of bis preſent Ma, 
jeſty, entitled © An act lo regulate the admiſſion of 
barriſters at law,” it is ęnagted that no perſon ſhall 
be admitted to the "degree of a barriſter at law 
who ſhall not have been received and e 
into the ſociety of King's Inns as, a ſtudent. five 
years previous to the time of his applying to be 


admitted to the ſaid degree; and it 1s alſo. by the 


ſaid act further enacted that no perſon ſhall be 
admitted into the ſaid ſociety as 4 ſtudent who 
mall not at the time 0 of his admiſſion be of the 5 


Proteſtant e 


« And whereas b 15 the! laſt recited clauſes per: 
opiſh religion were not ga- 


vious 


i 


„ 


vious, nge te to be admitted to the ſai * 
gree of barriſter at law, _ 
„Be it enacted, by the, en Aare 
that all and every ſuc b perſon or perſons pro- 
feſſing the Popiſh religion, who on or before wn 
3 day of June next ſhall. have 


formed every other SER 5 8150 by this . 2 


any Other law or uſage o qualit 11 them for being 
e 


admitted to the degree of barri 
be admitted to the ſame on paying the uſual. fees. 


rat law, may 


to ſaid ſociety, although be or they ſhall not have 


C 


been admitted as ſtudent or ſtudents previous to 
the time of his or their applying to be admitted 


to ſaid degree; and that from and after the 
paſſing this act {6 much of the ſaid laſt recited, 
ack as ęnacts, that no perſon ſhall be admitted 
into the faid ſociety as a ſtudent who ſhall not at 
the time of his admiſſion be of the Proteſtant | re- 
ligion, be and is hereby repealed. | 


3 And whereas an act paſſed in the ninth year 
of King William the Third, entitled © An act to 
prevent Proteſtants intermarrying with Papiſts.“ 


and whereas it is no e neceſſary to continue 


the ſaid act in foree. 


© Beit therefore 208004 that the ſaid a mall 


| be and the ſame is hereb A pealed. Provided 
a . that the repeal t 


reof ſhall not in any 
ort affect any ſuit heretofore commenced and 


| now dependin ng, grounded on the ſaid act. 


And be it further enacted, that fo much of _ 
an act paſſed in this kingdom 1 in the ſecond year 


"© Queen Anne, entitled * An act to prevent the 


further growth of Po as ſubjects Proteſtants 
intermarryipg with Molle Scher within the kipg. 
om or in 7 ry without the kingdom, to the pains, 


 penaltien r. e WRT by the fab Tat. - i Y 1 
11 2h 2 he e N of King hae” „ 
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matriages ſhall not be liable to any pain, penalty 


bereby repealed. 


jeſty's reign, entitled An act to allow per 

| "Profeliog the Popiſh religion to teach ſchool it 
this kingdom, and for regulating the education of 
Papiſts, and alſo to repeal parts of certain laws 


'F 


2 R BE 1 , 
* "on + * 5 . 1 : 
Ge C 0 4 I . 
„ 
4 4 
85 % 


the Third, matt be and the fame are hefeby 
Provided always, and be it enacted, that 


E- a 
"4 
x 
* 


nothing herein contained ſniall extend or be con- 


ſtrued to extend to enable any Proteſtant who 
now is or hereafter ſhall be married to a Popiſh 
wife to vote at any election of repreſentatives to 
ſerve in Parliament, other than as they may hy 


vs 


| laws in beibyg before the'palling of this ac. 


And be it furtherenaQed that it ſhall and may 
be law ful to and for Proteſtants and perſons pro- 


feſſing the Roman Catholic religion to intermarry, 


and to and for aichbiſhops, biſhopsand all perſons 
having lawful juriſdiction to gfantlicenſes for mar- 
riages to be celebrated between Proteſtants and 
perfons profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion, 
and for clergymen to publiſh the banns of mar- 
riage between ſuch perſons, and. that clergymen 
of the eſtabliſhed church duly celebrating ſuch 
or cenſure for celebrating the ſame, any law to 
the contrary notwithſtandingng I 
And whereas it is not any longer neceſſary 
to continue an act paſled in the ſeventh year of 
the reign of King William the Third, entitled 
An act to reſtrain foreign education 
He it enacted that the Tame act be and is 


And whereas by a& paſſed in the twenty- | 
firſt and twenty-ſecond years of his preſent Ma- 


227 


2 
* 
4 


7 


relative to the guardianſhip of their children, it 


is required that any perſon of the Popith religion = 
who ſhall teach or keep ſchool, ſhall firſt obtain = 
the licenſe of the ordinary of the dioceſe, and 


| whereas 


% 


7 2 f 5 hs 


le would aſk the Right Hon. Gentleman who bad 


. 15 53 5 5 
8 3 3 expedient any longer e 


l icenſe neceſſary. : 
He it enacted, that 1 it ſhall not, from the NS 
of this act, be neceſſary that the licenſe of tbbe 

ordinary ſhall he obtained in order to authorize | 
any pexſon of the Roman Catholic religion to 2 
keep or teach ſchool ; provided always that fuch + 
perſon ſhall in all other. reſpects perform the re- 
gquiſites required by 2nd e bimſelf to the _ 
je laſt-mentioned act. | 
And whereas. by an at paſſed i in the: eight 
year of Queen Anne, 1 5 An act for ex- 
plaining and amending an act to prevent the 
further growth of Popery, it is den that no 

Papiſt or Papiſts who are or ſhall be permitted to 
_ follow any trade, craft or keep NIE than two 
apprentices, and that for no leſs a term than 
ſeven years. 

He it enacted. that fo. much. of the a 72 
be and. is hereby repealed.” | 


3 "hi. Hyrule then moved, that the bill be reada a 5 
9 ſecond. time on Lunden next. oy 


Mr, Staples ſaid, he hoped full time 3 be 0 
3 a for the Members of that Houſe to take 
the ſenſe of the kingdom at large on a ſubject i in 
Which the Conſtituent Body were ſo deeply con- 
cerned; for if ever there was a momentous ſubject | 
before the Parliament of Ireland, it certainly was 
this; and therefore it ought to be well known _ 
what the Proteſtants were. willing to ſurrender, 
before the Houſe ſhould be determined to grant. 


— 


8 9g. the motion for. the Bill, whether the _- 
] 1008. which. the Bill contained: were ſuff: 
cient ſatisfy the Roman Catholics * or. whether 
| W Were, alle that he, intended, 'to- I 
Ba | OE e 85 4 
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- Ts. Deny Bros ina that 11 time 9 


grant bam d He viſhed to know the n. lie | ; 


ike =o 
deſired to conſider the purports of the Bill, the 


day propoſed for the ſecond reading by the El: s 
' Baronet was ſufficient ; if the intention was to 


ſuppreſs the Bill, certainly it would be better for 


that purpoſe to defer the relief intended to a more 


riod. The queſtion aſked by the Hon. 
„ was 


e pro. 


Gentleman of the Right Hon. Secretary 
fiogular—Whether he could anſwer, that 
viſions of the Bill were to be the ze plus ultra of 
the Catholics ? Certainly: 


future expectations of three millions of people. 
The Catholics offered as a 7 ſecurity for their 


was not the ſtage for debating this queſtion ; when 


that time came, he would offer his opinions on it; 
that he knew it would be impoſlible at any time 


the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman would find it difficult to anſwer for the 


- attachment to the Conſtitution, the approved loy- 
alty of long and diſturbed times. He ſaid this 


to combat bigotry, prejudice, and love of power, 


by argument; but that it would be impoſſible for 


any exertion of human i ingenuity or ſophiſtry, to 


ſupport the abſurd principle of keeping a nume- 
rous and deſerving deſcription of our fellow- 


ſubjects, in the degraded ſituation 55 now i 


ſtood. 5 


> i” 4 : 


Sir Have Tag- be fa aid, it eie dere "A 


* impoſſible for him to anſwer the Hon. Gentleman, 


had not the declaration of an hoſt of Roman 
Catholics already anſwered him in the public pa- 
pers That grateful for what had already been 
granted, they would with joy and humility receive 


* whatever the wiſdom and 'liberality of | Parliament 


8 1 proper to a gf As to . obſcure 


4 


and 


TD) » 

— 1 
3 

7 

4 


VE aud; e EE whats names "filled the 

columns of newſpapers, declaring a contrary 
ſentiment, he had no regard to them, while hin 
ppinion was ſupported by the wik—the good 
and the RTE: 1 05 


Right He * Hobart aid, 8 54 not 
rile in the preſent ſtage of the Bill, but out of 
reſpect to the Hon. Gentleman who had called F 
upon him. He ſaid he would not have the pre. 
ſumption to anſwer for ſo great a body as tbke 
Roman Catholics; their good conduct for a ſe. 
ries of years paſt, was at once the beſt proof of 
their wiſhes and their deſerts. As to the queſtion, 
whether this was to be the ne plus ultra, he would 
aly ſay, that the Houſe would never find him 
Ailpoled to take Any BY e their full con- 455 
eurrence. . : 


1 Mer. . 8 12 ee the princi- : 
ple of the Bill, thought it a meaſure of ſuch, 
magnitude that the country ok to "ve conſulted- . 


Mn it. 


8 Right Hom Mr. Os "Tl Frets man moſt fon the 
ne of giving ful time for deliberation in the 
progreſs of this Bill. I think, Sir, that every 
Protefiant in the land ought to be conſulted on 
it; therefore let it be now printed and circulated 
| through the country, as it would be extremely 
- indecent to . precipitate this buſineſs, without 
| conſulting our conſtituents. For myſelf, Sir, 
though I never refuſed the Roman Catholics every 
reaſonable liberty, this Bill I think ſhould be well 
weighed, and when we come to decide, I hope 
_ every gentleman will conſult his own heart, and 
his own . N it. 
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1 34 Y 
- Sir Eee Newenham ſaid, he boned 1 um- | 


| hes of copies to be printed of this Bill would 
not be limited to the number of Members of the 


Houſe; every Proteſtant in Ireland had an intereſt 


I the Proteitant \ Eſtabliſhment, and ſhould be 
5 conſulted. whether or not he was 1 to 9 5 


ſign that interell. 
Ser Hay Car vt: ſaid, * well rocalleded. 


that the Houſe ſome years ſince had put the 


nation to the colt of printing ſeven. or eight 


thouſand copies of a Bill, to be cireulated among 


the people: He hoped they would not now do 
the ſame thing; but if any member, at his own. 


expence, choſe to print and circulate the he 
_ at liberty: ſo to do. ET I ; 


The Bill was oth to bs printed, and to bs i 


read: a ſecond time on 1 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 192. 


The Healer having taken the chair, 
The Right Hon. John ON 100 and ſaid, be 


held in his hand a petition ſigned by ſix hundred 
inhabitants of the town 1 Belfaſt - many of 


whom he perſonally knew to be men of worth 


and reſpectability. It had been = into his 
hands by a very e body of theſe inha- _ 


bitants, with a requeſt that he would preſent it to 
| the Houſe of Commons ; and with that requeſt 


he. 


to any thing derogatory from either. 


f 3 


6 35 | ; 


| he thought it his duty to comply, He then read 
the prayer of the petition, which entreated that 


the Raman Catholics of Ireland might be reſtored 
to the rank and conſequence of citizen ſubjects; 


and he moved that the petition be now received. 


Sir Henry Cavendiſh hoped the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would be ſo good as to ſtate the whole 
contents of the petition—it was ftrialy parlia- 


mentary ſo to do, and ke hoped it contained 


nothing indecent or diſreſpectful to the dignity of 
parliament, like another petition which had been 
offered upon a former occaſion. For he was 
_ confident the Right Hon. Gentleman who moved 


for its reception, regarded too much his own 


* 


dignity, and that of the Houſe, to give his ſandtioa : 


Mr. O'Neill then read the whole of the peti- 
tion, which ſtated on the part of the petitioners, - 
that their Roman Catholic brethren had long 
been, and ſtill are in a degrading fituation, from. 
numerous reſtrictive and penal ſtatutes banging. 


| over them; and conſcious as the petitioners were, 
that the proſperity, happineſs, and improvement 


of this country muſt eventually depend on an 
union of intereſts among all religious denomina- 
tions of the inhabitants, the «petitioners therefore 


_ prayed, that the Houſe would be pleaſed to re- 


peal any reſtrictive ſtatutes at preſent in exiſtence _ 
againſt the Roman Catholics of Ireland, that they - 
may be thus reſtored to the rank and conſequence | 


of citizens. 8 


Sir Hercules Langriſhe aſked, if the petition. 
came from the corporation of Belfaſt?  _. 


Mr. O'Neill anſwered, no; it was a meeting 
of the inhabitants, CO nvened | by | public adver- 5 | 


* 


* ” 
x * 6 
b f 
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The Hon. Dennis Browne ſeconded the motion 
for the reception of the petition, and thought it 
was ſufficient that the Right Hon. Gentleman 
who preſented it, had ſtated it was ſigned by fix 
hundred reputable inhabitants, without requiring 
the ſanction of any corporate body to recommend 
it to the notice of the Houſe. A former petition 
on this ſubject had been rejected, which he thought 
ſhould have been received alſo, (a few voices on 

the treaſury fide of the Houſe exclaimed, uo, no? 
I ſay, yes / gentlemen may cry, no, no- but that 
is no conviction, I ſay, Sir, when a Right Hon. 
Member of high reſpectability in this country, as 
well as in this Houſe, preſents a petition ſigned by 
the names of ſix hundred of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
it ought to be received, I know well what has 
been the conſequence of refuſals on the part of 
Parliament to hearken to the petitions of the 
people, and I know what was the conſequence of 
ſuch conduct with regard to America; I therefore 
cannot think, Sir, that becauſe it has not the 
ſanction of a corporation ſeat, it ſhould therefore 
be rejected. It has the ſignatures of fix hundred 
inhabitants, and that is, in my idea, enough to 


Warrant its reception. 5 
Sir Hercules Lang riſbe ſaid, he was ſorry to find 
it of late ſo very frequently neceſſary to recall 

the attention of gentlemen to a ſtrict obſervancde 

of the orders of parliament. That they were in- 
ſtitutions of great wiſdom, and if we were to ſuffer 

aà neglect of them to grow on our proceedings, 
we ſhould ſoon loſe both our dignity and autho- 
rity; that he conſidered the Hon. Member's 


2 : g 2 5 i ; : 5 8 ; 4 * 


(Hon. D. Browne). doctrine about the reception 
of petitions not exactly conformable to the order 
of parliament; that when any member preſents 
a petition, it is his duty (let it be ſubſeribed 
by any perſon or perſons however reſpectable) to 
ſtate the ſubſtance and prayer of it, or to read it in 
his place, if required by any member; and for 
this reaſon, when the petition is preſented, the 
Speaker puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall be 
received; that the only materials the Houſe 
had whereby to decide their vote on that queſtion, 
were the repreſentation of the contents, as flated _ 
by the member. — That the right of petitioning 
was too valuable not to be ſtrictly aſcertained and 
preciſely known. — That the loweſt member of 
the community was intitled to it, in his zndrudual 
_ capacity, and as to collectiue capacities, they belonged 
only to corporate bodies, ſuch as we can trace in 
dur charters, or read of in our ſtatute book, not 
to combinations and ſocieties, ſelf- created and 
ſelf. incorporated. That, however, the preſent 
petition was ſigned by individuals, inhabitants of 
Belfaſt, and as ſuch, he could have no objection 
to its being received; as to the contents, it was 
far from his mind to impute to the gentlemen who 
ſigned it, any other motive than they proſeſſed, 
or any purpoſe but the public good. He however 
could not avoid making ſome obſervations on the 
novelty of the connection, and the ſingularity of 
ane claſs of men interceding in fayour of another; 
and, he obſerved, whatever favourable intentions 
might be entertained by the petitioners towards 
their Catholic brethren, yet, for his part, if it was 
bis wiſh to obſtruct the progreſs of every favour 
to the Roman Catholics, now depending before 
parliament—if it was his wiſh to ſtop the growth 
olf that eonciltiation and affection that were ariſing 


F 


„ 


in our i it was bis wiſh. 60 revive the „ 

prejudices that have ſo long kept us er, . 
be would go to Belfaſt and ſign this petition. 

That the Roman Catholics cannot, more than 
any other perſons in the univerſe, be ſuppoſed .. 
fo abſurd as to entertain a wif for the continu. 
ance of any reſtrictions that may affect them, nor 
did they ever utter ſo ſuſpicious a ſentiment; , 
yet they know too well what is due to the autho- 8 

rity of the ſtate to dictate to the wiſdom of 
parliament, © They with for a further repeal of 

the laws affecting them; but grateful for former 
conceſſions, they do not preſume to point out the 
meaſure or extent to which ſuch ' repeal ſhould 
be carried, but confide in your. liberality and 
benevolence, that it will be as extenſive as you 

mall think prudent and expedient.”—This is the * , 

language of the conſtitution, which he hoped _ 

would recommend them to the favour of parlia- : 

ment.— He obſerved, that certainly this pitition 

came before them under ſome fayourable circum. 

ſtances ; it was preſented by one of the moſt ref- 
pectable men in the nation, and it came unat- 
tended by a certain commentary on it, which he 
had ſomewhere read, but which he was glad not 
to read now, becauſe he was apprehenſive the 

Houſe would conlider it a libel on the 1 8 gy 

parliament. FAS 
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Some woice or other  faid—Serr, 1 have . 
abjekſkins to ſtate againſt the recepſhin av that 
petiſhin—bekays, in my apinyin 3 M 

\arry faubrick and comes ſtanding built upon a roſten 
ſaudy foundation. It comes from a body of min, 
Serr, who mortyilly hate the Roman Kyoths/iks 7. 
in their ris, and bias no oi Sande in the whole 4 
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world, Serr, than kicking up of diſturbinces unt 


| therefore, Serr, it is an aa maxim— — 
|= 4 Feemio Danauze, et /cla—l mean, dons ferinter e 
| 5 [A roar of laugbter. 


I have very good raiſins to blieve Serr, that there 
is no ſincerety fatever at the bottom av this feiſbin: 
for I very well remimber, Serr, whin in eιj%ft = 
doit — petiſhins came into this Houſe eraving ſone 
relaxaſbins in favour of the Roman Cathiliks not 1 
like that now preſinted which demands of us 
every thing—which I do not approve, Serr, 
bekaſe he that gives all gives nothing ! (a roar of 
laughter) I ſay, Serr, upon that ocazyn thoſe very 
min were the foremoſt to paſs reſoluſhins, and tio 
inſtruct their rapprizintitives in this Houle, Serr, 
to appoaze the Roman Kyothiliks.—But when 
they ſaw. the oald Proteſtant famlys av the eoun- 
try, Serr, ready to yield indulginzes and rela- 
aſhins to the Roman Cathilicks—what did they -_ 
do? Serr—they emmedyitity pritinded to become 
their ſtaunch frinds—and by ſtrotigims and frauds, 
fell to debauching (a loud 15 70 and defrauding 
thim.— They built chopples for thim, Serr— they 
wint to yo with um, Serr—and all to create 
diſturbince in the country. I refer you to what 
boppened in Dungannon—I refer you to what 
occurred in 1783, when an unlawful aſſimbly was 
cConvened for the pritince of giving the Roman 
Kyothiliks indulginæes but the real cauſe was 
to form agreements for the ſupport of America, 
and to create difturbinzes in this country; from 
that time to this, Serr, they have been ende. 
_ * The old Trojan maxim we preſume, but cloathed in a ner 
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pouring to debanth the minds. of "Y lower orden 


of the people, but their debauchery could only 1 


reach the loweſt deſcripſhin of the mob, Serr in 


mit Serr, every body who knows them, knows' 
them to be a pack whom no king can govern, nor, 


no God can . e 


But, Bow what is that -ctithin 2—It is 


to call upon a Piodeſtan Pyarliamint to 
grant what it cannot grant without bein 
ing the Conſtitution.ä— To that Conſtitution, 


Serr, as eſtohliſhed by our gloryiz ants fifters, my 
honour an my alleagins are pledged—and I Gill 


defind it with my worcs in this Houſe, and with 
the firinth of my arum out of this Houſe.— And, 


Serr, if every man in this Houſe feels it as 1 dom 


it ſhould be kicked. out at your baurr, Serr. A 


Prodeſtan pyaarlimint, Serr, ought not to receave 
it—and for my part I am detirmined to divide 


the Houſe upon it and to give it my 8 ne- 
gative if no ny , ng DT 


Sir Hercules Laneri ihe bal he did. not objec 


to the receiving the petition ; he was oy te- 
naeious of parliamentary order. ets 


Mr. Curran ſaid, with reſpect to the objec 4 
the petition, ſomething ought to be done for ſo 
loyal and reſpectable a body of ſubjeds; but 
though much they deſerved from the dess of 


Parliament, that liberality was not to be puſhed 


3 the wildeſt extravagance. It was a ſubject on 

ich no member could treat with too much de- 
li ration, nor revolve too often in his mind be- 
fore he ſpeaks to it. He thought that every reſ- 


pectable body of. his Majeſty's ſubjects had a 


right to Touvey their ſentiments to Parliament. 
| | | and 


| g 
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and on this ground he was fot receiving the peti · 
tion. He thought the preſent a time when a man 


ſhould be aſhamed to fit filent on a ſubject of ſo 
much importance to the conſlitution and welfare 


1 \ 


Right Hon. J. O'Neill. At the ſame time that 
I preſent the petition, I do not hold myſelf bound 
to-ſupport or OP ole its principle. I was called 
upon, as I have ſaid, by a number of perſons, many 
of them my electors: I was not at this meeting; but 
I confider it as the right of the ſubject to petition. 
I have never declared my opinion on the ſubject 
to any man—l will reſerve to myſelf the right of 
forming my opinion after full deliberation; and 
when I have formed the beſt opinion I can, I will 

declare. "it tothe Boulton 7nd. 

I am extremely. thankful for the kind and 
| honourable expreſſions that Gentlemen have been 


pleaſed to uſe towards me; but I affure them, I a 


did not rely upon any favourable reception 
chrouch their perſonal regards for me I took the 
petition merely as a point of duty. 


| The queſtion was put © that the petition be 

received, and carried, with Sir Boyle Roghe's 
® ſingle negative, | e . : „„ 

: 8ATURDAY, FEBRUARY. I 


Mr. John O'Neill ſaid he held in his band a pe- 
tition which he received by the poſt of — 
morning, which he was inſtructed to preſent to 

the Houſe—it was ſigned by the names of 330 
WWGWũfkd... OO OO 
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ed to the Ron an 


Uh 4 n 
Proteſtant inhabit ats, the Getitlemen, eek; : 


and Frecholders of the fout Lower Baronies of 


the county of Antiim; and would, be was I. 
ſired; hive been figried by a thouſand bad it not 8 


been for the ſhortneſs of fine ſince they under- 


ſtood the Roman Catholic Bill was to have been 


debated this" day.— 


In the þ6titivs they tate; the) Will feel em. 


ſelves Happy that of Roman Catholics ſhould 


receive every liberal ichmunity confifterit with 
the ſpitit of out glorious Conſtitution, and with 
the f ifery and intereſt of the Proteſtant feligion, 
The tn was received and ortleretl 0 lie on 


5 ** Hin: Me. Glas, appt notice, that in 
addition to the privileges now about to be grant- 
Calbolte, the power of be- 

coming Profeſſors of Botaby, N and Che. 


wiſtry, ſhould Je given. 


Hbn. Mr. Kok ſaid he allo iet to bets 


ky that they ſhould be permitted to take the acade- 
x mic degrees 1 in the univerſity of Dublin. 


bn Baan Browns role is BY be would hed - 


| both theſe intentions. 


The Attorney Sura, Taid, under the preſent 
laws of the Univerſity, Roman Catholics could 
not be admitted to take degrees without taking 
the oaths uſually taken by Proteſtants; as the - 
Univerſity is a corporation deriving by charter 
under the Crown, and governed by laws pre- 


Teribed by its founder, it would not be very deco- 
rous for Parliament to break throu thoſe laws; 1 


; vil oy; * Might, if ſuch Was his pleaſure, di. 


direct 


a the College to difpents vith theſs Dathe any 
* his-opinion it would be wile to do ſo. 


Mr. Knox ay it was not his intention to in- 
fringe upon any prerogative of the Crown—but 
he could not ſee how' this propoſal was an in- 
friggement, as the Bill muſt in its ultimate ſtage 
paſs under the inſpection of the Crown, and re- 
ceive the Royal afſent, nevertheleſs, if any gen- 
tlemen of the Univerſity would riſe and ſay that 
the wiſh of the Univerſity was to have theſe im- 

pediments. removed, he would then not _ it 
we to make the PIO pete 


Sir a Taugrilbe. The Bil is 3 
10 remove certain. dilabilities whick the then 
0 by law) labour under; now there is no law as 
1 point: When it became neceſſary for is 

framing the Bill 0 ſearch through the laws 
Jelatixe to e Found there was no law. 
to prohibit Raman Catholics from taking degrees, 
but the rules of the U niverſity itſelf; theſe rules 
can be changed whenever the Crown hall 
think proper, but it would be very unbecoming 
for the Parliament to interfęere.— As to the prin- 
ciple, there can be no difference of opinion—we 


1 as to dhe made of cairying it into effe@. 


Doctor Bios (College). J am unable to ſay 
what the ſentiments, of the heads of the College are 
upon this ſubject, as they have not informed 
"WSJ but the reaſon the Right Hon. Gentle; 
man has ſtated is certainly the true reaſon why 
Roman Catholics are not admitted to degrees: 

Tf it ſhall deemed expedient to admit them, the 
College muſt be much enlarged, and a greater 
number of Governors muſt be appointed. My 
own ſentiment 1 is, chat [uu a Ko would tend 


$ 6 a6 much 


1 
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much to remove pci) and to nr A 


_ coaleſce with Proteſtants ; this is my own ſenti- 


ment, and the ſentiment of ſeveral perſons of 
the Univerſity, but I cannot ſay whether it be the 
_ ſentiment of the majority. If the Houſe ſhall 
think the meaſure expedieat, they may addre 
his Majeſty to remove he. oath w ich bars them 
: from taking e 


Prriries or Rowan Carnoue C Commmres. 


Mr. Egan beld in vi band a petition which be 
ſaid was figned by fifty of the moſt reſpectable 
commercial characters in this city, Roman Ca- 
tholies, on behalf of themſelves and their bre- 
thren throughout the kingdom.—In preſenting 
this petition he confidered bimfelf as merely com- 
plying with his duty —he did not however hold 
himſelf bound to ſupport its principle, nor to 
give any particular vote on the ſubject to come 
forward on this night, for on a ſubject of ſo 
much importance, he ſhould confider 1 it criminal 
to come pre- determined. 


Mr. Egan then read the petition in bis place, | 


which | is as follows: . F 


To the Right Hom. the Knights, Ci itizens, and Wo 
gefſes, in Parliament affembled. . 


The Pxrtrion of this; underſigned Roman 
CaTHoL1cs, on behalf of themſelves and ä 
Roman Catholics of TOA: 5 


Humbly bewerb, 
« THAT as the Houſe has thou ht | it expedient 
4 to direct their attention to the ſituation of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and to a further 
85 relaxation of the * . fil ſubſiſting 


ä 


-£ 


. 


„ N . 
e againſt them, they beg leave, with all humt- 
* lity, to come before the Houſe with the moſt 
e heartfelt aſſurance of the wiſdom and juſtice of 
Parliament, which is at all times defirous mot 
« graciouſly to attend to the petitions of the 
people; they therefore humbly preſume to 
„ ſubmit to the Houſe their intreaty that they 
„ ſhould take into their confideration . whether 
the removal of ſome of the civil incapacities 
under which they labour, and the reſtoration 
* the petitioners to ſome ſhare in the eleclive 
« franchiſe, which they enjoyed long after the 
_ © revolution, will not tend to ſtrengthen the 
& Proteſtant State, add new vigour. to induſtry, 
and afford protection and happineſs to the Ca- 
* tholics of Ireland; that the petitioners refer 
* with confidence to their conduct for a century 
* paſt, to prove their uniform loyalty and ſub- 
« miſſion to the laws, and to corroborate their 
“ ſolemn declaration, that if they obtain from 
the juſtice and benignity of Parliament, ſuch 
relaxation from certain incapacities, and a par- 
* ticipation in that franchiſe which will raiſe 
<-them to the rank of freemen, their gratitude 


« muſt be proportioned to the benefit, and that 


ce enjoying ſome ſhare in the happy Conſtitution 8 
* of Ireland, they will exert themſelves with 
additional zeal in its conſer vation 


Mr. Egan then read the names figned to the 
petition, (thoſe of the Roman Catholic Commit- 
tee) and be truſted the Houſe would receive the 
petition, and decide on it with liberality. 


Mr. Ogle. Sir, I do. not riſe to oppoſe the in- 
troduction of this petition humble in its words, 
but bold in its tenor; but I riſe to ſay that the 
claims that are every moment making on the 
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Proteſtant 3 muſt VE met; a lee muſt 


be drawn ſomewhere, beyond which we muſt 
hot recede—and I will caution gentlemen. to be - 
upon their guard. It is my intention when the 8 
Bill goes into committee, to move to expunge the 
preſent preamble, and introduce another for the 
purpoſe of maintaining the Proteſtant Intereſts of 


Ireland, and to prevent theſe new claims which 
every day produces. 'Every thing which you 


grant in compliance with thoſe claims of the Ro- 


man Catholics is juſt fo much loſt to the Proteſt- 
ants who have ſent us here; as one, I am deter- 
mined to maintain their rights; ; and I think it my 


duty, even in theſe critical times, to ſhew that I 
am not afraid to meet and to repel claims 4 injuri⸗ 1 


ous to their intereſt, and deſtruftive of theix 
' aſcendancy. 8 

Sir, I have ſaid that this is a petition humble 
in its words, but bold in its tenor; and I no 


add, it means much more than it profeſſes—it is : 


ſigned by certain individuals, but it comes in- 
deed from a Roman Catholic Convention fitting in 


Dublin. It is true their claims are not ſo ſtrong- | 


1y expreſſed as when they told you“ they muſt 


— 


have every thing, and that they would perſevere 


*till they bad totally overthrown your aſcendancy ; 


but ſuch as it is, it _ be met and Op at 


any riſque. 

It is impoſſible to gtant the Roman Catholics 
what they demand, if we at all regard the Pro- 
teſtant 38 My Hon. friend will ſee by the 
debate of this night, before to- morrow's ſun ſhall 
dawn he will be convinced of what 1 ſay—T « do 
therefore call upon gentlemen to agree to a pre- 
amble which I intend to offer to the Bill, and 
which will pledge them 8 

tain hack 9 POOR for us by the virtue 


* 


ther than to main- 


and 


TT 


4 


9 wink Rilo of b gr eat and dad delfvorey : Ki . 
. * illiam the Third. we 


Myr Bead, Sir, I do tiot 3 this ottifion | 
f. any Convention, or with any knowledge of 
its coming from a Convention However, I will 
not abuſe the word Convention,“ for I recol- 
lect that a Convention Was the parent of the Re- 
volution. FOE | 


The b Denis e ani to n 
from Mr. Ogle on a former night) ſaid, When 
any member roſe to expreſs an opinion which 
happened to be againſt. the caprice of ſome 


gentlemen, they were fure to eticounter inte- 


ruption and aſpetity. He hoped however, that 
as freedom of ſpeech in Parliament was always 
allowed, even by the Crown no member of that 
Houſe would venture to encroath on the privi- 
lege. Ou the part of the Roman Catholics, be 
had to ſay, that in all the converſations he had . 
ever held with men of that perſuaſion, and he 
had converſed with many of them of reſpectabi- 
lity and intelligence, not one had ever objected to 
the principle of Proteſtant aſcendancy, and if 
be thought the Bill could have 5 a 8 | 
he would hot vote for it, | 


Mr. Ogle, Fönen d the Hon, Member alluded 
to him, was conſtrained to avow his objections to 
the Bill, becauſe he conceived it-injurious to the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy—but with regard to ex. 
tending the elective 15 anchiſe to the Roman Ca-. 
tholics, he was convinced it could never be done, 
without overturning the Proteſtant e in 


; ee town: in the kingdom. 


ov 
* 
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The petition was received, read by the le 


and ordered to lie on the table. ; 


On the Order of the Day for the Houle to 


reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole 


Houſe, to take into conſideration a Bill to re- 
move certain reſtraints and diſabilities therein 


mentioned, to which his Majeſty's ſubjects, pro- 
ſeſſing the Popiſh religion, are now ſubject, being 


read; and on the Speaker putting the 8 


that he do now leave the chair, NO 


Right Hon. Mr, Ogi. ſaid, be 3 once more, 


not to enter into the principle of the Bill, he had 

already ſpoken his opinion on that point, but he 

roſe to aſk, whether under all the circumſtances 
he caſe, it was proper to paſs any Bill at all 


this Seffion in favour. of Roman Catholics? 


Every man who heard him was, he confeſſed, as 


| good a judge as he; but though he would pay 


attention to the petitions af Roman Catholies, 


approaching the Houſe in the modeſt language of 


humility, he neyer weuld yield when — . p 


under the. banner of intimidation. | 


Mr. Denis Browne, Gi I certain! Pl ad 1 
tbe Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, on a former night 
object to the principle of this Bill, and ſay, he 


would oppoſe it, but I do not recollec that he 
aſſigned any reaſon for his intention. I do hear 


him this night object to it, becauſe be thinks Fe 8 
. injurious to the Proteſtant aſcendancy, 
ut why it will be injurious to that aſcendancy he 


has not ſtated; indeed it would be difficult, at 


this day of, the world, to reaſon againſt tolera - 


tion, or at any day of the world, to find in the 


Bill introduced matter injurious to the Proteſtant 
n ever the A of toleration, 
mn | 
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. ee gb nero did: * O's 3 am n fill 

_ -of ithe ſame opinion, that it is not in human Wil- 
dm a0 paſe 4 Bill granting ſuch privileges to Ro- 
mau Catholi gy ton injury to the N 


N algendaney.(., 908 + bottildelpbtts Lo; aut 
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= Mrs Broume: I. will PT WLIE this 3 2 


2 > word ofabſtrachright; regulated ſociety bas rights 
- ſupemo? toralbnatural. rights, and inſomuch as re- 
Sgulation and. good order are ſuperior to their direct 
_ - reverſe; ſo far is practical; eſtabliſhment; ſuperior 
eto the wild [theories of reafoning.. II- judging 
- fpegulators, who, having no connections to — 
_ themſelves, wiſh te ſtrike out: new ſyſtems and 


new worlds in which they may have ſuch, withont 


- whieh thefg muſt always be'a want in the mind 
of man- The principle is marge lN to two 
points ;--fifft; whether it is the intereſt of this 
country to grant ample and full partitipation of 
its rights to the Rqman 

doing ſo: will probably be injurious to the ro- 
5 _ e ee you ip . 
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Catbolics; 55 next, Whether 
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cribed by Ind Clarendon) «Ireland, a. gul FI 
ſwallowed” all that could be had, and qd 5 
could be got from England, merely to keep up, 
the reputation of a kingdom.“ Since When did 
vou emerge from this ſtate of deſolatidn and riſe in 
confecuence? From the time tbat ywur religicus 
difference abated; Since when did-your country = 
begin to look up? Since when was your —— 5 
obtained and eſtabliſhed ? Since when were: 
Jaws reſpected, your property become valua le? 
Since when dere you conſillered as 4 nſing 
country, in he ſeule of the worth Sine the 
Neffe 'of 72, when by allowing the Catholics 


Xoiacquite preperty in your country; vo added | / 


| em tothe tm of the conftinition. The effects 
of toleration un the proſperity of the world, is 
' oſtabliſhed'by xhe-:expexience of ages z Ies'effetts 
are moſt tecènt, and moſt nom in this'tountry ; 
Anti Te Attference that I ttünk an de fairly and 
fully drawn from this ſtatement of facts s, that'it 
Will che fer the- advantage of Treland, for s Par- 
Hament, by the moſt liberal ewhodlitbns, : toigive 
Ahe great Body of people an intereſt in this land, 
chat wWill, as Lchiutt and truſt, iaife un to degree 
f bappinefs and eonſequenee, that the moſt 
> IRENE never'expected. ot nts mmol ot 
Sir, in my opinion, the withes If the Roman 
2 Cath6lics: Have been *ifrepreſentedand<niifan- 
derived: | They (never eontended: withthe Pro- 
3 teſtant inte reſt for aſcændaney. [They are ſatisied 
"ithat'you-ould enjoy that ſupetiority of rights 
Are attacked to, aft that you have ipolleſſed | 
-2firice” the reign f Flizaberb. They only defire 
Hof yu to teindve from them, in days of union 
aye light, th6ſe reſtrictions that Ware impoſed 
bac in thedays Df Barknefs and diviſion, that 
ute material düjureus to ourſelves, inaſmuch 
2 NS: aa 'thedand fromats 


Jervice, 


? the 


75 


2 


| ſervice, and they de not think your doing ſo 
would be injurious ta your aſcendancy; and bea. 
ſoning from facts, they tell you, that when they 


e 


had more of power than they now demand bj 
their petition, or have ever: any way deqanited; : 


We your aſcenda ancy waß preſerved ; hen they had 


Parliaments, no leſa than thirty-aine penal las 


paſſed againſt they depriving them Of all the 
— Fights of nature; driving them from habitations 
_ thattheivfiorefathers hadicolonizedand inhabited 
Proſcribing the prieſts oß their religion as noxious. 
animals: altering modes of trighin their disſavaur , 
WE ere 
in its 


in their native land, and of all rights 


hands of the Proteſtants, that a Proteſtant 


_ of. the Roman Qathboliga in che cauſb af Ireland; 


* 


legiſlatibn. They tell you the land is in the 


3 amen and Ghurch, and your onne i by - . . 
England muſb preſerve your aſcendancy; - Whats 
— ever privileges yow /extendto-the Roman Cath 


 Proved-10-'you-thad' theis/exortian/ Ai eres by 


_ uſed but forthe ſupparrofyour-eſtabliſhmeat—in 


— times af threatened danger? aus invalionithey - 
have proved it-=they flood foremoſt in the ganks 


of your national army, and never rewembered:a 
grievance of their aun in times of commam 


danger. I am happy to fund from the fide Bg tho 


Houle the petition had been preſented mhente that 


the Roman Catbolics have friends; all I can ſay 


be meant to perſnade the Raman 


is, that their exertian-has heen rather tardy, if it 


* 


they. are/their friends. The bill doss not gu ee 
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kully as could wiſh ſor the relief! of tha Roman 

Catholics, but its purports are Heneßts, and Will 
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Sr Heroules Langriſtr on not perecive-cither. | 
in the principle or in the tenoriof the bill any 
W for the objections ofdhis Rt. Hon. Friend, 
(Mr. Ogle) If he did not very well know the prin= 
eiples and ſentiments of the Roman Gathalics 
do bei the reverſe of thoſe imputed tu them, he 
8 never would have come forward om!their behalf. 
| He came to the Houſe: from Roman Catholics 
not dictating to Parliament; but profeſling” them: 
ſelves grateful: for paſt: favours, NS diſclaiming 
the preſumption of pointing out” to Parliament 
0 any meaſure of relaxation, but relying on the 
5 wildom and generoſitwof the Houle forqſuch in- 
r een as it ſhould deem confiſtent with> the 
circumſtances of the times, and withgiving their 
Pat as a pledge of their future conduct. He de- 
fired not to put aubdrity into their hands, but 
0 induſtry for the improvement of 
_ our:arts, and/ſuch-profeſſional privileges as fhould 
induce them to ſpend lives intheir native land, and 
devote their talents to the ſervice of their country. 
He deſired to level the wall of ſeparation that 
_ divided the people from each otlier, to unite them 
in the ties of human happineſs, and no longer by 
3 tbem: the benefits of education at home 
ſend them abroad; on theſe grounds he hoped 
_ the bill would no-farther be; es ur oy his: kong 
Hon. Friend. 13 7521708. 
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Mr. Hardy faid, that he was in eee 5 

anticipated in what he meant to ſay by the Hon. 
Baronet, (Sir H. Lan Laugriſhe) who had juſt fat 
down, he ſaid he roſe particularly then, to take 
notice: of 'fomething: that bad fallen from: the 
Right Hoo: ron da N over the Nay, 
Wu 


4 


0 


> Hs . to pr -oceeding « on the bill at all, 
or t the Speaker's leaving the chair, H Mr. | , 
e the bill went to an entire and abrupt ; 
relaxation of all the laws affecting the Roman 
_ Catholics; in that caſe he would agree with the 
Right Hon. Gentlemangas to the propriety: of 
4; pPoſtponing the bill till next ſeſſioiis; for however 
decided his diſapprobation wWascbf the entire code 
olf Roman Catholie laws, he would not preſime 
on that Opinion in the leaſt, to give his aſſiſtance 
to i ſudden breaking down of them all; on the 
1 the: relaxation. of thoſe. laws mult. be, 
as it has hitherto and. wiſely been; gradual, and 
any bill; that went againſt that ſyſtem; required 
deep conſidderation. But as tlie preſent bill went 
only to a few propoſitions, ; to a few juſt and pro—- 5 
per conceſſtonis, Which, with ſome modifications, _ 
woulch in all Probability meet the general con- 
ceutrence of the Houſe, in that caſe, and conſi- 
deting at the Houle bad now ſat for more than 
_ a monthg and been in poſſeſſion of the ſubject 
tor more: than three weeks, he thought that there 
was nosreaſonable ground for delay; but on the 
cConttary, what ſeenied to be+; generouſly: relin- 
_ quiſhed, ſhould be, ſpeedily, though not-precipi- 
. tately granted—He. therefore was for going into 
tze committee directly; 'The Right Hon, Gentleman 
. of alarms and apprebenſions Which had 
gone abroad and diſftürbed the peace of the 
country; chat was with him a decided reaſon for 
going imo the bill; for, When be looked round 
him, however little diſpoſed to any thing like 
_ adulatory language, he had no difficulty in ſaying, 
that the preſent Houſe of Commons, whatever 
faults it might be liable to, poſſeſſed at leaſt as 
much genius, good ſenſe, and as much Parliamen- 
tary knowledge and ex perience as any Houle that 
- POR it, T be. was not afraid, 
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With ſock aids; and ſuch qualifications, "TS et 
difcuthon of any bill. to meet that partly 
bill; it would be diſcuſſed, he hoped; with temper 
and fairneſs, and that diſcuſſion would go farther 
in quieting any alarms and apprehenſiens, 9 
_ thing elſe poſſibly could. 

Another reaſon had been adduced; W 3 the | 
entertaining this bill=—the violent language held 
out by the Roman Catholics, Mr. Hardy ſaid he 
had read many of their publications; the lan- 

guage of ſome of them, and the ſentiments Which 
they contained, met his approbation. Others be 
eould not ſay ſo much for, they were wild; viſt- 
onary; and indiſereet. But admitting that they 
were highly exceptionable in many reſpects, y 3 0 
the good conduct of a century to SE. effaced 
the warm language of a day? And if the Bon 
of Commons entertained favourable ſentiments. 8 
tbe Roman Catholics in general, could they have 
a ſtranger: inducement to go into the bill than the 
very reaſon which is adduced, to diſſuade them 
from it? For if the Roman Catholics: have made 
uſe of indilcreet language, or if they have fallen 
into bad company, V ho made uſe of this, Ee 
for them, ſutely, in that caſe, it wauld be pecu- 
Harly iacumbent on Parliament to take: gw out 
of the hands of fich people, as ſoon as . 
and by a generous and juſt policy towards them, 
to invite them to an early confidence in Parlia- 
ment, to the entire excluſion of all ſuch dangerous 
. auxiliaries, who would only injure their cauſe . 
inſtead of ſupporting it. As to tbe. particular | 
clauſes of the bill, he would, with the indul. 
gence of the Houle, Wy to | them i 5 FR. dom. 
mitte. 5 ROT 


Colonel Bile, faid, 3s N FINAL 
from * doae for the Roman Lathalics, . 
5 had 
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| hat Pictoſiants: 
introduced by the Hon. Baronet with ſuch Fadiunce 


.of int6HeF; in his opinion, ought to be granted by 
the Houſe, as a reward for their long obedience, 


and for their baving for ſo many; years complied 


with every prepoſition of Adminiſtration. Ihe 


Hon. Baronet has explained the bill in ſuch a 
wiu6id manner, that he had left little for : any one 
elſe to ſayiicthis, bowever, be would add, that 
he was confident it would lead the Roman Catho- 


lic o ee HE, W SA not a e hivs | 
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"Mr r. Ruxiom 12 be Would never 2 his 
. pablie: duty by private feeling—and on the pre- 


{ent occaſion be thought he could not perform 


that duty in any way more properly than in ob- 
ſtinately and vigorouſly oppoſing the bill. — Fot 3 
how Was it the Houſe were called on to relax the 


ſeverities complained of? Was it becauſe the Ca- 


tholies had formed themſelves into bodies, and of 


_ ſighed; declarations, manifeſtoes, and other ſuch 
com 6, libellous on Parliament and the 
con! tution- 


not from the puſillanimity of Parliament. | They 


laboured, it was true, under certain diſabilities, 5 
but they were ſuch as ought. to. be impoſed on 
men profeſſing ſuch. religious ſentiments ITbey 
_ enjoyed, nevertheleſs, liberty of conſcience,” and 


protection of property equally with any other 


claſs of their fellow ſuhjects. and could have o 
real grievance to 5 except that of obeying. 


binn ſceptre they wiſhed to ſway. © 
He therefore Was averſe, to the preſent. bill, 


— he * ie at e to the * 
ras | tion, 


: ought to,yield.1 doch * as were 
not unreaſonable: The objects which had been 


ber did nat ſolicit, EY: -1ndul-. ky 
...gence,ibut, they demanded. as. night, that which 
could e thor. 282 boon from the benignity and 


[ 
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LN Ir. d "Staples: thought. the nee bin ene in- 
- ee under'-/a/ mandate of à Britim mi- 
niſter, and as ſuch ſuppotted by adminiſtration - 
here, rather than as: a meaſute in Which the 
ſenſe of Partiament, or the Prbteſtant intereſts 
were conſulted. He wifhed ta KO W if any 
"Farther conckſlions to Roman Catholics twers i i 
| tended, or if any line Was to bers wn, in order 
to mark out the ultimate bouadary .f fuels mea- 
ſures—and he ſignified his with of mowing ſome 
ſtrong declaratory” Clauſe in the 5 8 of the 
bill on this head. 1 L n un en 


ie * Py 
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1 Cate ſaid? tar e As he 5 
| e of.'the' Houfe to reſiſt every meafure in- | 
ng Re eSarm the ec andconftituticnaF inte- 5 
3 of the conntry, be had no Objecxien to the 
committal of the" bill-—nor" to'the2ifidulgenice | 
k the” Roman Catholics in every ptivilege 2 N 
fiſtent with "the" Principles of Protefihe: an- | 
dancy and conſtitution in church and tate The 
Roman Catholics of tank wbO have c forward 
"Si in Addreſs t the! Governibe 
: try with an addrefs expreſſive r gtätitude for 
"paſt benefits; tic reliance on the wi 2nd libe- 
Ry y of their” Proteſtant countrymen for future, 
ought to be treated wirh every degree of reſpect 
and indulgence: Britthere are meh in this Colintty 5 
_ "that 220.0 level all' diſtinctions, and throw! ont 
glorious Conſtitutiog in the duſt; e Web whe. 

J Hightelt conceſſion never ſhould be made 1 

EE TSGD 1035.03 JUDIES 35915 FFC 
Mr. Serretary. Habdyt, in Acre to what had 
fallen from Mr: Staples, ſaid, he Hie of no con- 
ee ended ts Roman Catholics; ür What 
were 
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7 9 were dnioncd' in the bill cropoſed by his Right 
Hon. Friend, and to thoſe, ſo far as he could 


collect, the general ſenſe of the Houſe was ſa- 
vourable; but with reſpect to the meaſure of 


drawing any line for the future conduct of Par - : 


— Hament on this topic, it was a meaſure he would 
never preſume to attempt. With reſpe& to man- 
3 . be: ed 


. $1 
773 oa 


| as Seaples: replied.) 125 KF 11 W have 
— but decent oh the part of Adminiſtration, to 
have conſulted the ſenſe of the Proteſtant gentle- 
men of the country, before ſueb à meaſure was 
brought forward. He thought the opinion of 
every Preteſtant bf property inthe country ought. 
to have been previouſly conſulted but he feared 
it was à meaſure 6f-abſolute command from a 
Britiſh miniſter; and therefore OT _ 
Nee Houle would refit iu e Sie nn 
„ Te Gere. -The-Bill 14 5 en. - 
Pod by the advice of thas: moſt wp Miniſter, 
de e eee apes 427 1415 kia eh aft 
Are lm. Oh aa Fe he 
: re this \ reſolution; that; 90 apprebenhon 


_ ſhould ſilence, no temptation lure hinz—he ſhould 


not, however, have ſpokeu on the ſubject, in iis 
preſent ages if an anſwet bad been given to 
the queſtion put by bis Hon, friend, and. il an | 
= Hon. Baronet: 25 not ſaid; The Bill has my 
approbation, becauſo introduced under the e 
tion of che Britiſn a N Tow! 


e moſt Able.“ 5 
WN 135 en 4 An 1 i 
* Thomas C borne. 1 _ _ an ly dveion 1 
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Mr. Sheridun. Tf Iwere compilin a dictionary, 


I think I ſhould beſt explain “ Advice of a Mini- 
ter” by the ſingle word commany:.—lt'is but jub 
tice to the Hon. mover of this Bill h ſay every 
one muſt approve the manner in which it Was in- 
troduced by him; be brought it forward with all 
the good ſenſe of an experienced ſenator; and all 
the embelliſments of an elegant elaſſical mind . 
he was bappy in the particular circumftances 
attending it on the night of its introduction, and 
ſurely all maſt admire and reſpect the cool but 

decided ſpirit, which ſeemed to poſſefs almoſt 


every member in the Houſe.—If the agitated ſub. 


ject out of doors relating to the Roman Cathohics, 
nas not only been iojurious to their own, but alſo 
to the public cauſe, by dulling the publie mind to 
objects of great magnitude if ſo cireumſtanced, 
Adminiſtration bas obtained what is called a 
quiet ſeſſion ſtill he could congratulate bis 
country on ſome diſcoveries derived from ber 
e Roh: It is now apparent, that no 
body of men; however! compoſed} directed or ad- 
viſed, can with ſucceſs dictate to the Legiſlature: 
the more turbulent their reſolves, the weaker will 
be their effect: — and it is now apparent, that 
there are queſtions on which no Government, 
however ſtrong, or however inclined, dare ven- 
ture. He ſaid; he ſpoke in general, and did not 
apply it now; but f, in a future feſſion of Par- 
liament, ſome Scotch Secretary in England, en- 
vious of the tranquil! ſtate of this country, and 
even of her flow” gie wing pfoſperity, if jealous 


| on the idea of Ireland's iniperiał crown; his coun--. 


try having only à moiety in one; he ſhould ſee in 
perſpective (a paradox in expreſſion, but a cer- 
tain in event) a union produced by Dpis8&N- © 
110 if in a future ſeſſion ſuch a Miniſter 
ſhould ſend his Cartigal Legate, or .Nuncig to 


\ 
\ 
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 Hegociate with the great body of the Roman Ca- 
cholics of this kingdom, who are at preſent po- 
-litically ſeparated from their political brethren 

by the laus and policy of the ſtate, if this enyoy 

mould offer this great body of the people to Go- 

_vernment; upon the ſmall ſacrifice of the Proteſt- 
ant intereſt; if this envoy ſhould infinuate, . if 
you do not receive them, oppoſition perhaps 
will;“ — why, this Ambaſſador extraordinary might 


__the wiſdom and 8 of the PROTESTANTS OF 
look, and that foreign or 


| ſenſe, he begged leave to ſubmit his idea of Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy to the Houſe :5-by Proteſtant 
_ aſcendancy he meant, a Proteſtant Ring, to whom 
only being Proteſtant- we owed” allegiance—a 
Proteſtant Hoafe of Peers, compoſed ôf Proteſt- 
ant Lords Spiritual in Proteſtant ſucceſſion, of 
Proteſtant Lords Temporal, with Proteſtant in- 
heritance, and à Proteſtant Houſe of Commons, 
elected and deputed by Proteſtant eonſtituents 
in hort, à Pioteſtant Legiſlatibe, a Proteſtant 
3 Judicial, and 4 Proteſtant Executive, in all and 
each of their varieties, degrees, and gradations. 
JVC He 


f 


00. } 


He knew there were ſome. who, 3 ile ws, 
Prejudice; it might be ſo, but it had grown up 
with him, and it was the beſt concluſion his un- 
derſtanding could enable him to make, from no 
| Inattentive conſideration on the ſubject.— There 
were ſome, he was. ſorry: ſor it, who think reli- 
gion a prejudice, and he had read works where 
the authors would ſeriouſſ 82 ingulcate this doc- 
trine, that a religion of State was. an idle 
pt eee ſplendid impoſitions ol Gib- 
o the Hiſtorian, who | ſacrifices much to com- 
all "chow and ſtile of expreſſion, we find Rome 
the common tempie of ber fubjecde, and 
| all the Gods. of mankind were, free; of the city,” 
What kind of body, politic a corporation; of, Gods - 


uguld make in any State, andibow; an ariſtocracy 
of; dgities might be. reliſhed in a Republic, is a 
Pleaſant penlative ſubject. Atthisday;be:belicved 


the beſt, the; moi; wife and) moſh neee, 
that religion is eſſential in ſogiety, and where 
there are ſeveral ſecis, one muſt; neceſſarily; be 
patamount - the preſent Bill inyited no further 


obſervation, there were. four propoſitions; e | 
were innocent, perhaps deffrable; one was 


ſtriking, he meant the bar, on which ha heal not 
5 a decided opinion, but in ee ould 
coal and fully invelkgated S 1 2 


Mr. Michael, KY Relaxed. and * 
| row a, variety of, cauſes, which it would be ar- 
rogant in me ito; trouble the Houſe, by ſtating, it 


Was not my intention to have ohttuded upon you = 
his night, but from the turn which che debate 


has. latterly taken; Lfeel. it my duty, beſore it 
coneludes. te ſulicit the permiſſn of the Houſe to 
ſabduüt to them very briefly. my; humble thoughts 
upon the principle of the preſem Bill. From the 
50 of. my n 1 3 Sir, upon fevers) 


* 


occaſions, 9 


i IE and proſperity. 
_ rejoice Ap the Hon. Baronet who: firſt moved 


_ Inſtantly determined, if neceſſary, to give it my 
feeble, though 
time I fondly hoped that being, as I deemed it, 
in its nature highly expedient, in its conceſſions 
extremely moderate, and in its conſequences 
5 1 to be eminently ſalutary, it would not only 
hd © | 
: —— in ee e of unanimous 0 ö 
— andumivenſat approbation. | -.m 


. few-; it propoſes to admit our: Roman Catholie 
brethren into the profeſſion: and practice of he 


_ they: alſo to eftabliſte literary: ſeminaries aad | 
_ academies: for the inſttuction and education af 
their own- youth; and to permit intertaarriages * 


ſubordinate proviſions on which I mean not ar ʒ 1 
preſdnt to ttouble the Houſe: with my obſervath  Ff 
ons. As to the firſt and ſecond of Nabe mere, 
fures, juſtice and: humanity, as well * „ 
e, e all reſiſtance to . e alt 


| | 5 6 * „ 
| a ban Gare: nn un 8 n 


ration ef that eode of laws diſtinguiſhed by the 


namei of tha Popery Laws, —by which means I 


| beeame enabled to form, and am, I think; now 


nat altogetber ineompetent to deliver a tolerably 


_ adequate opinion of their nature and their cha- 

Jacen. Sir, I never read them but with horror, 

nor reflected upan them but with a mingled ſe·e nn 
ſation of ſorrow. and of ſname. I Hailed the ö 

telaxation af tham as the; auſpicious dawn andi! 
looked, and do loot, to their utter and final abro- 


gation, as to the meridian glory” of *. Om 
Imp preſt with theſe waere 1 cond) not "Hg 
this Bill, introduced it into the Houſe; and. I 


—ñ—— 2: pag — * 3 
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beft! ſupport; while at the: fame 


err 


think like angry oppoſition, but 
The obhects which this Bill 8 are e but 


law iv all' its various departments; to enables 


of Proteſtanitos and Roman Cätholics; with ſome 


3 * 


5 4 

lia that\ wits: hugh ſciences, ike: foill, gare bet 
improved by culture; nor is the proſperity 'of 
a nation more marked by the number and induſ. 
try of its citizens, than the perfection of ſei. 
ence is inſured by the multitude and competition 
of its ſtudents and its votaries. juſt Heayen! 
Sir, is the © ample” page of knowledge“ to be 
; withheld for ever” from our Roman Catholic 
fellowccitizens ?-As'to them, are the ſacred foun- 
tains of ſcienee and of truth to be for ever dried 
up ? Is more, much more than half the genius of 
the land to be condemned to aße nn d e n 
0 rw ever e ever to i SURED AC 

ibn cadus enteral ni Lear iel 

* And waſte' its Freetnl on the en , D i 
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Or is ite "Wie 1885 ever e Com, our bel 
pitable ſhores, to ſeek a; wretebed aſylum in 
ſome diſtant land, until happily at length impell-. 
ed and elevated by its native energy, it max 
lerve to dignify ſome foreign court, or to il- 
luminate ſome other hemiſphere 2—Forbid it, 
Heaven] Forbid it the juſtice and humanity of 
my country! Forbid it every motive, and every 
re, rg that ought to ſway the human heart, 
jide the human intellect ! No, Sir, We will 
ig cheerfully - admit our Roman Catholic 
brethren into the profeſſioù of the law; we will 
receive them with eee arms; we will de 


them in hls Honeſt 1245 e ms of 


fortune and of fame; and if vanquiſhed in the 


ſtrife, we will join with the ſurrounding world in 
admiring thoſe talents which, m we e 


not Ts” we hopes ah APA: Sy 
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With reſpec to the 13 of Proteſt- . 
4 and Roman Catholics, I feel aſſured it is 
a meaſure that ean never meet reſiſtance within 
thoſe walls —In a country eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by the beauty of its women and gallantry of its 
men, ſhall it be eee nee to admire chat 
"owes whoſe * FFT 2 5 
3534020 bok: FH, 85 3: v ll OY DHEVA END 
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- et «Ad & every auen and el. ar n 
Ni . 2915771 Len Gilt 
Shall it be deemed a ee 3 to pay 
homage to beauty? Shall loyaltyibe ſet at vari- 
ance with nature? Shall our {gracious Sovereign 
be forced to diſpute titles with the“ mighty 
monarch of the human heart? And ſhall love in 
Ireland ſhall love - be made little leſs: than high 
tteaſon by law? Why, Sir, the puniſhment of 
Tantalus was mercy: to this. Such horrid laws 
find their remedy in their impotence their 
cruelty defeats and deſtroys their effect, and they 
become inoperative, becauſe they ate unnatural. 
Where God and nature enjoin admiration and 
eſteem, it is vain, as well as finful, in law to pro- 
bibit union, The inſtinctive paſſions of the human 
beart will force their way in ſpite of every cruel 
effort to check or to ſubdue them; and when 
indulged hen virtuouſſy and bonourably in- 
dulged - gracious Heaven hall all their e as 
hall all their /acred\ au myſterious: raptures be, 
by a mercileſs law, converted into pains and penai- 
lies? Shall the nuptial torch ſerve only to light 
its unaffending, yet unbappy, votaries to their 
Zerifioral undoing? And ſhall: the doating huſbanil 
be forced to contemplate! in the perſon of bis 
lovely wife, the fatal drag; caſt upon his honeſt 
ambition the beauteous, innocent, pitiable bur- 
then that is to weigh bim down in lite, and mar f 
his PPE EY bis fame or Ever. ; 


— 


j 


| „ 


Away with ſuch abominable laws! Away 
witb ſuch ſavage legiſlation; and away for 
ever away with ſuch miſchievous and ſuch mer- 
cileſs policy. Let us, I conjure the Houſe by the 
jncred names of charity and benevolence! Let 
us maintagn the cauſe. and aſſert the honeſt, virtu- 
ous claims of nature Let us abjure all tyranny 
over the human heart and vindicate and protect 
theſe amiable and irreſiſtible attachments which 
are the prime ſourees, not onby of all domeſtic 


. happineſs, but alſo of all national ſtrength, proſ- 


perity, and glory. Let us once more thiow wide 
the golden gates of hallowed love; and let Hy. 
meneal ſongs and the ſympathetic murmurs of 
united hearts render our groves harmonious.“ 
I fear I have treſpaſſed on the attention of the 
Houſe too long, and ſtrall therefore haſten to 

conelude ; but before I refume my feat, let me in 
the moſt ſolemn, yet in the moſt ſupphant manner, 
entreat of thoſe gentlemen who may be appre- 


henſive of the conſequence of the preſent bill, Ok 


that while they regard, with a ſteady eye, the 
Proteflant mierefl, they do not Overlook the 
Roman Catholic wirtue; that is in their anxiety to 
preſerve what is called the Profefant aſcenduncy, 
they forget not to alleviate the Roman Catholic 
grievances ; ſo that while one party ſhall be happy 


in the poſſeſſion of prerogative, other may be 


contented in the participation of privilege. 
. always remembering tbat kindneſs on the one 
| hand, will not, cannot fail of producing gratitude 
on the other until, after a lengthened period of 
mutual harmony, cordiality, and affection, that 
happy moment; fo much, ſo devoutly to be wiſned 
for by every real friend of this country, ſhall 
arrive, when the divided names of Proteſtant 
and Roman Catholic ſhall be heard no more, but 
mellowed and melted away, ſhall finally loſe them- | 


— 


. 


ſelves in the more eadeating” Zlotions, abd/dipine 


: 


a 


hriſtian. 
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2 great ſubject requires unequivocal, and decifive 
with the utmoſt. ſubmiſſion,” but with the utmoſt 
_ firmneſs ; I may value your applauſe ; but I ſhould 

be unworthy of a ſeat in this Houſe, if I could 
fear your cenſure, when I acted in conformity to 


the dictates of my judgment, after the beſt conſi- 


5 deration I could give an important queſtion - the 


opinions which on this night I ſhall mention, T 


appellations of—Friend—Brother—and Fellow 


Colonel Hutchinſon. As other Gentlemen have 
ſpoken at large on the principle of this Bill, I 
ſhall take the liberty of doing the ſame.— This 


| Janguage :—l ſhall ſpeak my ſentiments upon it # 


adopted in early youth—my. manhood has con- 


| firmed,them; I aw confdeat they are founded on 


the immutable principles of truth and reaſon; 1 


ſhall therefore never ceaſe to cheriſh them till 1 


ceaſe to exiſt. _ 


= 


3 Wee for this country, thoſe jealouſies 


between Catholics and Proteſtants, which every 


good man hoped were buried in oblivion, are 
now 11hng again accuſe no man either within 


| theſe walls or without them, but I implore the 
attention of you all, and truſt that this will prove 


a conteſt, not of paſſion, but of reaſon—not of 


Prejudice but of argument; fears bave been men- 


tioned in this capital, and in this Houſe,” of dan- 


gers threatening the Proteſtant aſcendancy; theſe 
ſentiments have extended themſelves to the utmoſt 
Corners of the iſland, and have been reverberated 
back again to us. Relying on the wiſdom of this 
Houſe, and on the moderation of the Proteſt⸗ 
_ ants of Ireland, I will hope that this heated col- 
| Hfion between the conſtituent and the repreſenta- - 


— 


_ tive body, ſhall never create à flame which may 


” 
EP 


devour and conſume this ill-fated country—l1 cer- 
tainly have to regret that this great ſubject has not 


been canvaſſed with that temper which the invel- - 


tigation of truth and fair diſcuſſion naturally re- 


quire; but as I do not feel theſe. apprehenſions, 


and cannot fee any danger which could ariſe to 


the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment from the further 


emancipation of the Catholic body, I muſt beg 

leave to ſtate my reaſons why I am of this opi- 

Anion, and 40 anſwer ſeveral objections which 
| 05 been made to the adoption of ſuch a mea- 
ure; = 4 n 


4 2 


82 


-, Tſhall vote for the comittal of this Bill— the 
only Objection that I can have to it is, that it 
does not go far enough; —it embraces four ob- 
N right of taking apprentices, and of 


keeping ſchools, the power of intermarriages, 


and of being called to the bar—I really thought 


that a Bill ſo barmleſs, ſo innocent, ſo inoffenſive 


2 Bill which gives ſo little, and that little ſo rea- 
bt have paſſed into a law without 


ſonable, mig 


objection and without debate. The inge- _ 
nuity of Gentlemen would probably bave been 


at a loſs, if the favourite topic of the Proteſtant 
aſcendancy had not ſuggeſted itfet—In this man- 


ner of reaſoning, I acknowledge there is much 
philoſophy and depth of thought: for the Pro- 


teſtant mechanic will aſſuredly find, the Proteſt- 
ant aſcendancy in the monopoly of trade; and 


the Proteſtant School-Maſter will uſe his learning 


to diſcover this ſame aſcendancy in the monopoly. 


of teaching. Beauty, honor, virtue, truth, 


migbt poſſibly in the perſon of a. woman and a 
wie convince a Proſteant buſband,, that though a 


Catholic was not to be truſted with power or 


office, 2. petſon of. that religon might conſtitute - = 
the joy the pride, the happineſs, . the conſolation 
= EE ESR, 7 EET 17404 4 "% a 5 „ a * 
of domeſtiè life.—If the law were a profeſſion 
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of leſs liberality, the Proteſtant barriſter might 
ſearch for this fame aſcendancy, in the de- 
pPreſſion of the induſtry and the abilities of his 
Catholic brother Certainly the preſervation of 
this aſcendancy is the material object to which 
every other conſideration muſt be ſacrificed; yet 
till T am not able to diveſt my mind entirely of 
the idea, that the general profperity of the great 
body of the people is ſomething :—Impreſt with 
this opinion I would wiſh to annihilate mono- 
poly; becauſe I know that trade droops I would 
5 * every man the benefit that might accrue from 
dis ſupertor knowledge, and promote learning by 
competition, becauſe it is with difficulty to be 
found in this land; it has never taken root, but 
has languiſhed for want of encouragement, or 
ſougght refuge in ſoreign and more congenial cli. 
mates I would ſuffer Proteſtants and Catholics 
10 intermarry, becauſe though the offices, the 
bhbonors, the power, the authority of the State 
ought certainly to be in the hands of the few, _. 
yet I have heard and read that it is the union; and 
not the ſeharation, the agreement, and not the 
diſſention of the many, which maſt conſtitute 
the ſtrength of the nation. I would open the bar 
to them, becauſe I would wiſh to call Catholic 
eloquence to the ſupport of Proteſtant liberty 
great is the. ſuccour, great is the ſecurity, Which _ 
countries derive from the poſſeſſion of men of 
talents; they are their natutal guardians, prq 
tectors and defenders; in bad times they ſhield 
the people againſt the encroachments and cor- - 
ruptions of bad governments, or interfere be- 
- tweenthemfelves and their prejudices. 
I hear with amatement the daily cant that the 
Catholic is not perfecuted borate he enjoys his 
| liberty and his property in'as much ſecurity as 
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_ © the Proteſtant; but in 5 — W; 
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for religious belief is perſecution.—It is buzzed i 
my ear, that every man in this Houſe is as tole- 
rant as I am, and that it is a conteſt for power and 

not for religion—it matters little to the world 


* f 


Oe „ 
It is buzzed in 


* 


whether you change the name of things or not, 


provided the effect ſtill continues the ſame—it 


may be conteſt for power but it is founded on re- 


ligious difference—you may argue round the-cir- 


cle, but I fill bring you back to the point of re- 
ligion—For my part, I have not a mind fuffcient- 
ly expanded to comprebend the force of this rea- 

ſoning—I cannot conceive. the abſolute neceſſity 
that Proteſtants ſhould exterminate Catholics, or 


__ Catholics Proteſtants—may they not flourilh to- 


gether and divide this their country between 
them ? Deny the poſition and you blaſphame the 
Common Father of both—1 do allow that all 
theſe conteſts were originally. conteſts of power 
the Reformation was oppoſed; by moſt of the 


- 


Sovereigns of Europe, who thought it dangerous 


to their power that their ſubjects ſhould uſe the 


light of their own reaſon, and that all habits of 


diſcuſſion, were inimical to: deſpotiſm the cler- 


575 availed themſelves of their influence over a 
a 


ity, ignorant and ſuperſtitious, and lighted up 


the hires of perſecution, not becauſe. they feared 


God or hited man, but becauſe they loved 
It appears at. firſt not a little ſurpriſing, that a 
difference of opinion among Divines, whether a 


text of Scripture ought, to be conſtrued figurative- 


5 or literally, ſhould have created ſuch animo- 


ſities the abſurdity of ſuch a cauſe of conteſt is 


* 


loſt in the immenſity of miſchief it has done for 
think as you pleaſe, and ſay what you will, this 


is the difference, the real and ſubſtantial differ- 
ence which has cauſed that immenſe ſeparation 


between the Catholic and Proteſtant Church. 


"which 


4 
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which nor time, nor reaſon, nor philoſophy have _ 


yet been able to cloſe. - 


» 


The oppreſſion of Catholic Governments on 


their ſubjects. who do not profeſs the religion of 
the State, has always been the object of the re- 


| Probation, of the Proteſtants, and too often of 
their imitation— England has ſhared in this dif. 


grace, but you have exceeded all other nations— 


Jout old ſanguinary code ſtill remains on your 


atute Book ;—inſpe& it again, if the tear of bu- 
manity ſhall not blot the pages and conceal from 


your fight the diſgrace of your anceſtors, and the 


oppreſſions and calamities of their feJlow-ſubje&s, 
and then if you are inclined for panegyric and 


_ ſelf-applauſe, you may boaſt of the mercy and 


long ſuffering of the Proteſtant religion but if 
ou have been tolerant I do not know what per- 


ecution is you refuſe the Catholic toleration for 


his fob arms for his perſonal defence, the 


right of purchaſe in the country in which he had 


been born and bred, and any landed ſecurity for 
his money — when with his indultry cramped, 
bis perſon in danger and his conſcience in ſetters, 
he retired=to his houſe for comfort and relief, 


what were his feelings, what were bis appreben- 


ſions? He found that the bloody ſpirit of your 
inquiſitorial Eegiſlation had entered before him, 


the ſuſpicion which you had created daſhed every 


joy of his life, and embittered every proſpect of | 


futurityin bis friend or bis ſervant he ſaw an 
informer, in his wite the mother of him who 


might become his bittereſt enemy and deſpoiler; 


the uſual connections and gradations of human 


life were reverſed; the parent was made to de- 


pend on the child, and not the child on the pa- 
rent; the fondeſt parent ſurveyed with doubt and 


melancholy the opening talents of his offspring— 
be knew that if his ſon ſhould prove valiant or 
OO BO REY ˙ ˙— ee RE 
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enterpriſing, his country rejeed” his Yervices, © 
and that he muſt either pine at home in inactivity, 


or live an exile in a foreign country if he ſhould 
be wile or eloquent he could not raiſe his voice in 
thoſe very courts of juſtice which were to deter- 


mine on his property, his honor, his liberty, and 
his life, without a renunciation of the faith of 
his.anceftors—So that a father in the bitterneſs of 
his anguiſh, was obliged to hope that his ſon 
ſhould prove an idler, left he ſhould become an 
exile, or an apoſtate.— I ſhall be told that the en- 
lightened wiſdom of a late Parliament did away 
ſome of thoſe obnoxious laws; but it ought to 
diminiſh the exultation of your, triumph, when 


you recolle& that this repeal was oppoſed with 


much obſtinacy and ſpirit, and that the downfall 
of the Proteſtant religion, and of the Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment was predicted, as ſoon as the Ca- 
tholic body only ſhould be reſtored to what will 
now appear to you to. be the common and natural 
rights of men—When therefore ſuch has been 


your conduct, and ſuch your legiſlation, you muſt. 


acknowledge that perſecution. has been, and ſtill 
is eſtabliſhed by law amongſt yr Ag oe a 


degrading confeſſion, is it any palliation to your 


offences, that other religions have adopted a con- 
duct more ferocious than yours? bave you no 


other defence to make for the honor of yourſelves _ 


and your anceſtors, for the wiſdom of your go- 
vernment, for the dignity of your Parliament, 
for the juſtice of your nation, than that others 
have been more wicked than you? ſome of thoſe 
nations have made an honorable reparation to 
the cauſe of injured humanity ; if you followed 


their example when they were wrong, you ought 


not to reject it now that they are right The hifto- 
1y of chriſtianity has not been very honorable to 
the profeſſors of that religion; all ſets of chriſ- 


dtans have been in their turns perſecutots; they. 


chief they have done. 


can only diſpute concerning the quantum ot mil- 
In order originally to juſtify this penal code, «it 


\ was found neceſſary to repreſent the Catholics: as : 
the enemies of civil liberty, and the conſtitution; 


as the adherents of à deteſted family; as holding 


doctrines erroneous, dangerous and wicked; all 


which circumſtances rendered it unſafe for a Pro- 


teſtant government to place any confidence in 


them you cannot now accuſe them of holding 
doctrines dangerous to liberty, or of being enemies 
to the conſtitution; after you adopted them at 
Dungannon, after you enrolled them among your 
volunteers, after you marched, embodied together, 
to commerce. and. to . conſtitution—whether in 
in later times they bave been the adherents of 


the expelled families, their conduct ſor a century, 


e + © Ai 8 F logs : 
during. which period two rebellions raged: in 
England, beſt can anſwer ; whether they ever held, 


or continued to hold theſe wicked, dangerous 


and exroneous politions—ſuch as, that faith Was 
not to be kept with bereticks, that perſons might 
be abſolved from their oath, and that princes 


excommunicated by the pope might be depoſed | 


and murdered by their ſubjeis—let. your wiſdom, 
E candour and your truth pronounce, after you 


have conſidered that theſe doctrines were Never, 
received or acknowledged by any. Catholic; 


Church, and have lately been ſolemply denied, 
: rene and abjured by the principal uniyerſities 
4 


Europe, by thoſe. of that, perſuaſion in Eng. 


5 land, and not now mainta ned by any, the moſt 


' - 


It is.lated,; if. not as a crime, at leaſt as an 


inſuperable Objeclion to Catholics, that tbeir an- 


ceſtors once poſſeſt the government, and the pro- 


perty of chis country during that period y 


candour a 


n 


Sade We ü you to at wh 


they often reſiſted the encroachments of England, 
and endeavoured to aſſert and maintain the inde- 
pendence of their Legiſlature the rebellion of = 


Forty-one, and the revolution, deprived them of 


all power, andin a great degree, with Tome few 
exceptions, of property; the power and the pro- 
perty were transferred to Proteſtant hands; it is 
argued, that if the Catholics ſhould ever acquire 
ſufficient weight in the government, they will 
overtu:n this ſettlement, and reſtore this property 


*to the original proprietors—this fear appears to 


me to be imaginary, when all the circumſtances 
are weighed without paſſion, and without pre- 
judice— The firſt of theſe forfeitures is in the 

eſſion of Proteſtants for near a century and a 
half, the latter a century the families of many 
of the original proprietors are extinct, or their 


repreſentatives foreigners, reſiding in 78 
countries the Catholics themſelves have 


chaſed ſome of theſe eſtates, and will probably i fn | 


courſe of time purchaſe many more of them ; 
they have lent their money on this ſecurity ; 


it never can be the intereſt of the great body of 
that perſuaſion to excite a general convulſion, in 


which their fortunes and the fruits of their induſ- 


try might be ſwallowed up, ſolely for the purpoſe 
ol begefiting the few—A nation is not to be put in 
motion, except by grievances which are ſeverely 


felt by the Whole maſs of the community, and by 


cauſes which are of general, not of partial ope- 
ration—The great ſhare of property would ſtill be 
in the Proteſtant hands; and property gives 


power the diſpoſal of office would ſtill be in the 
Proteſtant government, a and office gives influence, 


the command of the Iriſh army would fill Belong 


1 


to you—the navy, the land force, the formidable ; 


* 
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back let me aſk you! then, is your ſituation 
o critical and: ſo dangerous, that you dare not be 
- Juſt . ee 


It is poſſible, BE 
of the times, the prevalence of bigotry, and 
ſuperſtition, and the unenlightened ſpirit of the 


age, which rejected all ie of tolera tion, 
might once have palliated thoſe laws; but if they 


were neceſſary in a period of comparative dar- 
„ in a period of diſcard, revolution and blood, 


ought! they to be continued when theſe cauſes, 
- which originally might have juſtified them, have 


- long: ſince ceafed to operate? Poſterity, When. it 


ſhall weigh in a juſt and impartial balance, the 


merits and demerits of the different generations 


which have gone before them, ſhiall conſider the 


enacting of this code, as the misfortune of your 
anceſtors, but the continuance of it, as nts diſ- 


grace He may be a zealous Proteſtant, but he is 
not a zealous advocate ſor truth, who is unwilling 


0 ackaowledge, that the ſentiments of mankind 


on the ſubject of religious differences have mate- 


rially changed, and that all the circumſtances 
attending theſe conteſts in Ireland, are exactly the 
reverſe of what they were. The ſpirit of. the 
Catholic religion is ſoftened and; refined; the in- 
fluence of the pope, feeble, as the ſeeble aud 
decrepid hand that wields it; his power ovet- | 
_- thrown in France, tottering in Germany, -refiſted 
in Italy, and formidable no-where—The ucceſſion 
is now undiſputed, all ranks and religions vying | 


in their attachment to the preſent family on the 


chit we are not now cuiſed with a Pretender > 


to our crown, Who was ſupported by a . rf body 
nad, and 


of adherents, in England, and in Sco 
by the whole force of the moſt mighty monarch 


in 9 ane 3 corner of the 
4 land, 4% 
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land. among the old women of the iſland . 0 


may poſſibly ſtill exiſt a Jacobite . Danget no 


longer threatens you; peace ſmiles upon you; 


why then do you fill continue to ſound the 
0 trumpet of was? 1 67 


- Examine well your own bie gin he btw. 


5 ation of. ſurrounding Europe. Reflect that this is 
an age of reaſon— Men ſerioufly' conſider and ſpe- 
culate upon the various duties and obligations of 


; r e rr eſtabliſhments are no longer to 


deſended by their ruſt and antiquity, but by 


truth and reaſon.— Try your penal code by this 


Criterion, and he muſt be ſtupid indeed who is not 


able to find an anſwer for all yonr affertions— 


Tour glamouts and your prejudices, your bigh 
founding expreſſions and your tones of authority 


may frighten the timid, but they will neither 
ſilence the bold, nor convince the reaſonable—T. 
am told that under this ſyſtem of government, 


the country has thriven, and is ſtill in a ſtate 
of rapid improvement and proſperity True it is, 


the vices. of your political conſtitution have not 


been able entirely to blaſt the gifts of providence, 


they have only checked their growth, and retard- 


ed their progreſs; but a people poſſeſſing ſuch 
energy of character as to 25 able to fight up 
againſt ſuch oppꝛreſſions, ſurely deſęrve more fa. 
vorable treatment —Are they unfit for liberty, 
becauſe ſſayery itſelf has only been able to deface, 
and not intirely to deſtroy the natire and inherent 
vigour of their minds? There is I ſuppoſe no man 


who now contends that a Catholic is not as ft 
for, and does not love liberty as much as a Proteſ- 


tant But i it bas been ſaid that the Triſh Catholic 


18 a bigot, ignorant and ſup erſtiticus, who does 


| deſerve freedom, and who ought» not to 


truſted with power V ou of the Proteſtant af- 
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„„ Gehstrx, amid you are W free, and en · 
„„ ee then does the degradation 
9 bvdf the Catholic proceed? It cannot be from his 
religion, for the ſame cauſe would operate to the 
5 ſame: effect; every where; and you muſt know 
= That liberty, andthe principles of government are 
t no well uaderftood in Catholie countries This 
ſuppoſed degradation muſt thett have ariſen 
from that ſyſtem of law which fo many of you 
_ are now willing to defend. let the Iriſh Legiſlator 
deſcend from his tribunal. and exclaim to bis 
ſubjects, I have ſueceeded in diſgracing and 
daebaſing you, I will continue the vifitation, and | 
puniſh you for crimes of my on commiſſion.” 
I did hope that religious petfecution; like every 
other — of the human mind, had 
ſpent its force, and was paſſing away its progreſs 
has been ctuel, ferocious and bloody; its duration 
nx centuries—Philoſophers in W. count: 
together with: America; Germany and France, 
3 have thought ſuch a progreſs: and: focht A 5 
RD ſufficiently degrading to the human cliirac- 
ter, and have therefore for ever chained to the 
ground this monſter; which perverted à religion 
of peace, deſolated the faireſt provinees of the 
_ earth, and rendered man à wild beaſt—yet even 
ia Europe, in enlightened Europe, this ſyſtem | 
bas ſtill its advocates in a country of liberty, 
among that very generation of men who eſta- 
| bliſhed the independenee of their legiſlature, and 
' _, - .. the freedom of their commerce—This inconfiſ- 
I teney ought to make you bluſh, if religious zeal 
= can bluſh What! do you tilt cling” to- thoſe 
terrible prejudiges, which manacled your com- 
merce, enſlaved your people, and degraded your. 
patliament? What! are you willing to ſhut your 
eyes againſt your on experienee and to remain 
5 e * IP 8 8 wretched 
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country? Do you not know, that it was you¹j,g 
own internal diviſions that firſt promoted a foreizg 


uſurpation; which cauſed the degradation, the 
oppreſſion, the miſery: of this noble iſland, ſor 
Which God has done ſo much and man fo httle ? 


Refle& on the want of ſkill in your manufacturer 


on the ſmall capital of your farmer —mark tbe 


appearance of your miſerable peaſant—ſee the 


wretched hovel in which he dwells—furvey your 


country ponder on the repeated infults offered 


to Ireland, on her profligate parliaments, on her 


commerce, once annihilated—on: her conſtitution 
held in chains examine well both the paſt and 


. the preſent; and then if you are wiſe, you will 


find theſe effecis accounted for, by the diviſions | 


which diſtraQed-you—If you are Boneſt you will 


ſeize this opportunity of doing them away for 


ever—you will then, after the lapſe of ſo mau 


ages become again one nation; for the Catholic 


Will forget to be a bigot as ſoon as the Proteſtant 


ſhall ceaſe to be a perſecuto rr. 
On the beſt conſideration that I have been able 
to give this the moſt important of all ſubjects, 1 
do not heſitate to declare, that you mult prepare 
your minds for a radical reformation — I do not 
ſay exactly the manner or the time when, but 
ſooher or later this ſyſtem muſt fall to the ground 


oppreſſed by its own weight This neceſſity aroſe 


with the eſtabliſhment of the independence of 


your: legiſlature - you are willing after you Ls 


narrow and wretched form of government whick 


curſed a bumiliated and diſtracted province The 


ching is impoſſible.· Vou are in the middle hetween 


the Iriſh Catholic and Engliſh Proteſtant—you 


maſt either adopt the one or unite with the other 

—you- muſt either renounce your prejudices, or © 

abdicate your legiſlative ſupremacy - Did you 
JJ „„ 
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only ſeize on the ſeepter of dominioh; in order to 


exhibit yourſelves a ſpectacle to the world, and 


begging a maſter, than form a compact of ſtrength 


and perpetual peace with your Inth brother? 
I have now ſtated to you my opinion on this 

queſtion; a queſtion of ſuch magnitude that he 
muſt be a diſhoneſt man indeed Who could utter 

any ſentiments that were not really his own ; 
and he muſt be more than a coward, who, feeling 
ſtrongly, ſhould not dare to expreſs himſelf in 


the ſame manner —I have done fo, I thought 


it my abſolute, and bounden duty—I know your. 
fears, and I laugh at them—lI am convinced of 
your prejudices, and T deſpiſe them I cannot 

think of putting the fleeting opinions of any bodyỹx 
of men, however reſpectable in competition 
with the dictates of my conſcience, and the ſacred 
intereſt of this my country. VH 


prove that ſuch feeble hands could not wield it? 5 
Would you rather go from nation to nation, 


I appeal from yourſelves to your cooler re- 


Hon. George Knox. I offer myſelf. to your 
notice, Sir, in the humble hope that the conſi- 
deration which I have given this ſubject may be 
of ſome ſervice to the cauſe which I ſupport.— - 
1 know that in the cauſe of truth, the weakeſt _ 
abllities Wilk profper, and I believe that mt Here 
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flections, in moments of leſs irritation For my 
part I can ſee the proſperity of Ireland but in tbe 
union of all its inhabitants, and the union of all 
its inhabitants but in the adoption of the Catholic 
body if it can ariſe. from any other circum- 
ſtances, convince me of it by arguments ſtrong 
and irrefiſtible—I will then acknowledge my er- 
ror, and my renunciation of the principle ſhall 
be ſtrong, explicit, decided, and ſincete as the 
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the baiiſe in which. I now. ann. I; am; 

that fince the hour I had firft the honor of a ſeat 
within this Houſe, ..to the pfeſent moment, no 
queſtion . ſo extenſive in its operation, and ſo 
important in its conſequences—in which intereſts 
more various were involved, and in which proſ- 
pects more diſtant. and obſcure were to be pene- 
trated, ever came into diſcuſſion here. — IO 
determine it, e mult peruſe the pages of the fu- 

ture by meditating the records of the, paſt; we 

mult 1 inquire into the nature of man as an indi- 


vidual, and as a member of ſociety and ſee 


where the appetites of the ſavage ſtimulate the ha- 
bits of the citizen. Before this queſtion every 
ſtruggle of party, every exertion. of a partial and 
local ambition, every effort at a vain and tem- 
porary popularity, is forgot, —Over this queſtion. 


the nation does not ſleep, nor. the Parliament 


| lumber; not the arts of the xhetorician to adorn; 

it, nor the powerful appeals of the orator to 
gain it audience It comes forward in its ſim- 
pleſt garb—and the eyes of 5 multitude are 
upon it.— 

It is uſeful in the inveſtigation wy a great ſub-. 

ject to lay down, certain principles, as axioms, 
by which the perſon who diſcuſſes them is to be 
governed, and beyond which he ought not to 
wander. Now I diſcoyer ſuch a principle in the 
muniments of our Conſtitution, and to that prin- 
ciple I adhere—connexton with, Gredi- Britain. 
And I add anether principle, as a corollary to 
that—Proteftant Aſeendancy. —For I ſay that. as 
long as Great-Britain remains attached to a Pro- 
teſtant. eſtabliſhment, and a Proteſtant Crown, ſo 
long mult we, being Proteſtants, remain the ruling 
| power here, or the connexion is diſſolved. That 
is, ſo long muſt ſuch a paramount authority be 
veſled in us as mall be; A + OUR for the perma- 
nene | 
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call a\Carbolic Parhament—and' 180 long ſhall 
38 = ve be without 2 Cutbolis King? Can the Legiſla- 


1 tive be of one faith and the Executive be of ano- 
TT. ther? and, if they can, is it poſſible that they 
mould operate in the ſupport of the ſame ec- 
„ | cleſiaſtical al Ehavlmen No, Sir—the Catho. 
„ _ - "on but men and is it not the nature of man 
that defire ſhould grow with gratification, and 
1 15 ambition with power? They ate men attached 
CE. -particular worſhip,—and is it not the nature 
; Pf religion to urge its votaries to the elevation of 
. e Its miniſters Let the Catholics endeayour to 
W perſuade themſelves: of the contra j—they Cal. 
B * e eee then mut k ey — av 
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1 | will not quote to you the words of Monteſquieu, | 
J language of 1 0 writer on toleration; 
I tell you that riſtianity flouriſhed un- 
„ deer contempt and grew up under oppreſſion; I 
need not tell you that the Proteſtant faith was 
ge-eynsrated in the fires of intolerance, and chat the 
Acthes of they martyrs fertilized the foil of refor: 
SE.  mation—We know, without the aid of biſtory or 
3 appealing to any authority, ſave the feelings of 
+ -_* _purown breaſts, that there is an elaſtie principle 
5 in the mind of man that fiſes againſt preſſure, : 
andsthat to oppoſe pieſudice by force, is to 
REIN ſtrengthen and condenſe it. How bas that prin- 
Es - operated here? A hard and cruel neceſſity 
—_— our anceſtors to confider theit conntry- 
men as their enemies,” and to load them with 
_ thoſe fetters which ſuſpicion hatred and timi- 
"Wy: -have ready forged for diſcomfited NE, 5 
and half. ſmothered, but not extinguiſhed, 
eee Was "my" en aa ? The 
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; Catholies, 9 the arms 1 che ee 1 
tolded, and that their hearts were 'cloſed againſt 


them, reſorted to foreign powers for protection 1 8 | 


and to cach other for ſympathy. They became a 
itrong, becaule à united party; and they were 
| wierd becauſe they were oppieſſed. They found 
a melaͤncholy pleaſure in telliug over their 
, . and revijing the authors of them They 5 
Felt the:neceflity, as well as the pleaſure, of mu- 
tual: connexion and ſupport— They became as 
one family, united i in one intereſt, and kept to- 
gether as well by ſentiments of affection, as by 
Principles of honor and ſhame When time had, 
in ſome degree, ſoltened the rancour, and expe- 
rience had confuted the ſuſpicions of our fathers, 
we findthem opening their eyes on their ſituation, _ 
and perceiving that a country thus 2 FU 


| could never become fich or powerful. * — . 


law the miſchief, but they were either ag ſu 
ciently enlightened, or too much governed by 
their antipathies, to ſee, or to employ the remedy. 


They defired a unity of religion, and what were 
the means which they adopted ?— The moſt baſe a 


and barbarous, that ever entered into the heart of 
man to conceive—They bribed the ſon to betray _ 


the father; and in his way to the temple of the 


true God, they made him ar rt on n the 1 8 

of his exiſten ge. | on 
Policy ſa eruel and: Auw eri 1 ez the 1 
doc et which it deſerved, and which might have 

been expected. A few abandoned - wretches | 
came forth. loaded with infamy and execratipn, 
and offered up the faerifice of impiety at the 


ſhrine of our holy religion. But the body re- 


mained whole, and the niore ſtrong and the mofe 
healthful from the ſeparation of its polluted 
members. At length the time came when the 
. . 8 — 855 the; owe ſufferings of the 

| | | aan | 
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| Catholics were to be acknowledged and re 
warded. They received indeed but a tardy ac- 
Eknowledgtent and a penurious reward. But 
much was done when a. beginning was made, 
and in the twilight of toleration which glim- 


me ted in 48, you might have ſeen that Tun Which 


roſe in 82, atid which is now aſcending to tbe 


 meridian—New principles then began toeſtabliſh | 


we held out hope where we had formerly held 


out terror. We allowed the Catholics to realize 
the rewards of their induſtry, and thereby we 


encouraged them to be induſtrious. . But we did 


more, for we attached them to the laws by 
- which they are now protected, whereas before 
we eſtranged them from the laws by which they 


| had before been coerced. From that moment 


they began to love their country and its conſti- 
tution. From the moment vou planted tolera- 
tion in the land, the weeds of bigotry and difaf. 


fection rotted from its ſurface. The ſame mo- 
moment that you took off the bonds of oppreſſion, 


«+ 
1 : 


are diſinterring the political corpſe of the Ca- 
_ tholic people, and expoſing it to that air which 
yOu yourſelves have excluſive! e . 


old it crumbling into duft ! Where is now that 


1 


union amongſt them which you once ſo juſtiß 
feared ? See them already diſcovering the Firſt 
ſymptoms of free ſentimeats by the parties into 


which they disjoint themſelves. —See the ® yirtnous 


and the venerable, and the f learned and the 
| liberal, and the hoſt of illuſtrious names that 


accompany them. ſeparating from the partizaus 


of ſedition, and preparing, (to uſe the words of - 
1138 35 2. 3 8 „ J 4 5 L : a 3 5 : 
a great man now no more. ) to emboſom them. 
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(ves in the. State. The Hon. Baronet hw. „ 
fore preſents to us chis Bill with the confidence. 
that experience has ratified its principles, and 
believe 1 may add, with the confidence that 

your ſuffrage will comfirm it. Vou ſee what we 
had to encounter and the arms which we ſucceſs- 
fully uſed., Bigotry, we attacked with tolera- 

op, alienation, with conceſſion ; and the ſpirit 

_ of party with the” ſpirit of _ ambition.—Look 
Saen this Bill, ald ſee whether it does not uſe 

the ſame weapons againſt the ſame adverſaries! 
To bigotry it oppoſes education, to alienation it 
if les intermatriage, and to ambition it offers 
he's honorable” profeſhon of the bar. —It goes on 
encouraging. induſtry, by taking off the reſtric- | 
tion on commerce. And by diluting the ſpirit _ 
of party,, and by infuſing the ſtimulant of am- 
bition, it renders palatable the cup of confor- 
mity I do not mean Sir, to enter very minutely 
into the different clauſes of the Bill, but I can- 5 
13 not avoid making a few obſervations on each. | 
1 The bar Sir, I ſhall not make an unqualified 

7 Pp: avegyric on "that profeſſion, well knowing, that 

4 An nag ane panegyric is as abſurd and feeble, 
3 1 1 unqualified in vective i is abſurd and malig- 4 
1 Beides Sir, 1 do not rejoice. in any par- = 

fieular ſucceſs to ſtimulate me to extravagant 

: pie, tieither do I rankle under the recollection 
Q: of. V peculiar failuſe to goad me to extrava- oY 
t abule—T be bar, ir, is a profeſſion in wbicb, — = 
a. Reese to all others; liberality « of ſentiment and 70 

. festitude 6 Conduct prevail.” The mind of a 
ITS py Faw yer, minute and laborious in its reſearches, 
1 and cool and Unhiaſſed in its deciſions, muſt | 

neceſarily be detached from prejudice. His 

practice, accuſtoming him to view the actions of 
inen in various lights, to fee where error is miſ- 
| taken for guilt, Ten. motives of Wvenge paſs 
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for generous indignation, and the cravings of | 
ayarice for the calls of juſtice: He learns to be 
_ cautious in his Judgments and liberal in his con- 


ſtructions. It cannot be denied that in a profita- 
ble calling there muſt be many temptations to 
wrong, and that many fall victims to thoſe. temp 


| tations, — and it too often happens that a undif- 


ſupport it. Do they with for a monopoly of the 


which ſo many of them muſt ſuffer ? No. Th 


mayed countenance, and an unfeeling heart raiſe 


men to an eminence in that profeſſion, to which 
no man of virtue and no man of taſte can endure 
to ſee them elevated. But tbe bar, keeping as it 


does a watchful and ſcrupulous'eye over the con. 


y . 


duct of its brethren, diftingmſhes” meanneſs and 
extortion by contemptuons neglett ; and no place 


better exemplifies than the Four Courts, that ſo- 
litude and ſhame are the companions of guilt. 
But why ſhohid f dwell Of the fgractefs of the 
profeſſion, when I may talk to you of their ag- 
tions? What is their conduct now.? Are the 
engaged in à felfiſh oppoſition to à Meaſure b 


probte of the bar? No, they throw open its doors, 


deſpiüng every gain but wat arifes from the 


With ſuch ſentiments as theſe.” anch wich leb 19 


calumniated, "the more: laſting will be their - 
praiſe Neither let them fear that the juſt 6bje 
of their ambition will be withheld from them, 


honorable” contention of induſtry add "talents. 


quent and luminous applicatiogs of them, th 
need not fear reproach; for the mote they a 


nce they ſee; in a recent exampfe, chat tue fam 


ma deſt talents, the fame extenſſve learning, tlie 


ſame dignity of temper and inflexible aten 


Which mark a man out às a fit diſpenſer of jd. 
XN | | 2 by 


tice to a well regulated ſtate, recommend Hifnto 


| the Government and place Him eg che * Bey. 
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Such a profeſſion therefore, it cannot be much 


miſchiet to the eauſe of conformity to offer to the , 
Catholics— Tbeir prejudices it will remove, by 
its ſtudy and practice, and their antipathies it 

will remove, by their introduction to a Proteſtant 
fociety—lt places an object of ambition befoze | 
their eyes in the Bench, attainable only by con- 
formity, aud it abates the impediment of ſhame, 
by removing them from the body to which they 


,, uo 
As to marriage, the ſame principles apply, ang 
the ſame motives urge. Every paſſion of the buman 
heart is a material tor the mould of the legiſlator 
as for the obſeryation of the philoſopher. | If he 


wiſhes, to Imooth the aſperities, and ſoften the 
acrimony of ſqcicty, be will ſeek for that paſſion | 
Which all. animated nature acknowledges, but 


, 


which. united to taſte, and blended with ſympa- 
thy, becomes 25 the human breaſt the ſource of 
1 generous feeling. 
He will temper: its violence by the ſolemnity of 
eligion. He. will reſtrain its excurſions within 
He Hants of law; f peak not of that paſſion 
which burries. infemperance into. the arms of 
proſſitution—ſlill leſs of thoſe loathſome viceg 
1 youth at the altar of decay, and 
fling contempt. upon. thoſe grey hairs on which 


* 


that ſentiment Which unites ſoul io foul, and 
makes the heart expand beneath modeſt bonds of 
ſacred wedlock. I ſpeał of that ſentiment which 
our rude aticeltors ſcorned to uſe, but which we 
are not alkamed or fearful to. apply, By tert 
ing to it we ſhall not only ſubdue the violence of 
pop a prejudice, -but we ſhall unite families 
| pow: ſeparated, and, what is of no little momem, 
we ſhall efface the dictinction of names. 


- * * ” 


By the intermarriage of Proteſtant and Papiſt, 
therefore, we unite them more cloſely to our- 
Demi, . et + VVV ſelves 


we ſhould only look with veneration; I ſpeak f 


2 
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ſelves, and, above all, we ek that bond of 
union which linked them to each other, and give 
room for the operations of thong ere pos to ex- 
eite them to conform. - 

Wich regard to education; 1 am eaſed with 
dot is done; but, I confeſs, I wiſh the mover 
of the Bill had gone farther. I ſhould bave 

wilhed, that ſome inſtititions were contrived for 
the; education of prieſts, and that Catholics as 
well as Proteſtants, might terminate their progreſs 


tbiough the Univerſity, by the honor of a degree. 


þ as it fell from perſons” of high authority, be. 
ore this debate came on, that my idea might be 
aecompliſhed by other means, I ſhall at preſent 
tay: no more. about it. Permit me now to ſay a 
oem or two in anſwer to thoſe obhjeclions which 
ba been urged againſt this meaſure jw 
Ade objections indeed are fo inconſiſtent and 
cantradifpry that they generally reſute one ano- 
ther But ſome obtervations have dropped in the 
courſe of the debate to which it is neceſſary to 
allude. We have beard. < that preſent conceſſions 


will be no obſtacle to future demands.” Now if 


demands be an evil, 1 aſk whether we are moſt 
likely to incur that while by compliance or by re- 
fuſal?— Aud if they can neither be diſcouraged 
by the one or by the other, as I believe We 


muſt chen apply to the uſual remedies i in caſes: of 


compulſion, patience: and contempt. and we 
muſt” at laſt reſort to that conduct which beſt 
| becomes a legiſlature—that is, we muſt give what | 


it may be right for us to give and we muſt with. 


hold what it would be wrong in us to beſtow. 
But ſays my learned friend, at the other ſide of 
the Houſe, „ we bave been goverped in this 


„ by our fears. I admit that the coun- 


cls of folly and timidity are the ſame. admit, 
bat tho? an 1 wy ever ſo 25 and wiſe, in 
d | e 
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ſelf, yet if it appears to be the reſult of motives _ 


rather of weakneſs: than of wiſdom- the action 


ill be contaminated by its ſource, apd inflead of 


diffuſing benefit diſſeminate deſtruction.— But 


Sir, did my learned friend examine into our 


actions before he decided upon our motives? 


How do they ſpeak? The turbulent and cla: 
morous- that is, thoſe who might have been 


ſuppoſed objects of apprehenſion, we have treated 
with proud denial and contempt To the more 
reaſonable and moderate requiſitions of the hum- 


| . N 11 | n „ +} 2 
ble, we have liſtened.— Thoſe whom we might 


have reſuſed wHHEOUt a murmur, we have gratified 
and thoſe who affected the language of inti- 
midation, we hunted from our doors With ſcorn 
and reproof Could a more exact line be drawn 
between liberality and meanneſs? But there are 


others who do juſtice to our motives, but are 


— 


ſearſul for appearances and who 44 


iy, that we 
ought to reſerve our bounty till it Mall ſeem not 
to be extorted—]T truſt in God I may never fee 
arguments ſuch as theſe prevail in the grand 


council of the nation But if they ſhould have 


weight, — then I ſay that this is the time to act 
Yes, Sir—If ever there was a time when parliament 
would demonſtrate its magnanimity, it is now.— 


If ever there was a time when it cduld Thew itſelf 


ſuperior to the little paſſions of little minds, 
to vulgar pride, and feminine 'reſentment—ir is 
now. It ever chere was a time when it could 
ſhew itſelf ſuperior. to thoſe aſperſions to Which 
it has lately liſtened with exemplaty patience—it 

is no This is the time in which it mould be 
proud to move towards the public good, without 


the haſte and hurry of paſſion,” or the languor of 


indifference—This is the moment to prove that 
the attacks of its revilers àre untrue, and that 


e OOO Os 
the only trade of parliament, is . the commerce of bene- 


 volence and. uft 16e. Kü, eee fv N 
Ilbat a part of the Catholics h ve been indi- 


creet, I allow,,-That a part of them have lately 
been ſeduced into meaſures of madneſs and con- 
cCeit, I. allow; but, that . thoſe; meaſures. ſhould 
excite any ſerious alarm, or defeat the reaſonable 
geſires of the deſerving, I cannot admit I cannot 
admit that the ſpeculatixe ſedition of the day, 
and of a feu, ſhould outwergh,the, practical loy- 
alty of millions for. a century; or that we ſhould. 
be apprehenſive of ſentiments, nom that the em- 
pire is molt. flouriſhing, which we, defied wheu, 
it was moſt; feeble—and more particularly when 
I perceive that one injudicious friend, or one 
inſidious adverſary, may, at any time, excite 
petual impediment to the liberality of parliament. 
But, I ee eee, violence, 10 


fubmit:— There ate mealuzes.of open turbulence, 


ſerve A is e the confluntion. and , ourſelves. 
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and wercenary enougb to be their Aeris, * 


warn them againſt ſecret cabals, and factious 


= meetings, and turbulent reſolves, and Feditious | 


actions ſor I tell them, if they proceed to mea- 
ſures of intimidation, their enemies will triumpb. 


and their cauſe is * have to do unh 


2 people whoſe temper is ſpirit, and whoſe ſenti-/ 


ment is honour. If they attempt to excite fear, 


they will only Kinde indignation—And again 1 
repeat it to them their cauſe is loſt. 

And now Sir let me advert t. the boogusge 
which is uſed by the fooliſh frien 18 OT 
enemies of the Catholic cauſe. They 
that you are doing nothing for them by this TY 


and that as long as you withold from them every. 


e which every Proteſtant enjoys, chey are 
eſſed men they are flaves; or in the lan- 
Xt of their affectation, they are Helots. I he 


Catholics oppreſſed Is it a proof of their op- 
preſſion, that one of their arguments, for the 


exchifion of their privileges is their wealth, - and 


that another is their power? —Is it a proof mY 


are oppreſſed, that they are protected in their lives, 
their liberties and their properties with as ample a 


ſecurity as any Proteſtant in the land ? Is it a proof 
of their abject fate, that they enjoy Oo lurury, 
and riot in every excels in which the wealthy 

and profligate Proteſtant can wanton? And is bo” 
munificent ſubſcription a proof of their diſtreſs, 
with which they vainly hoped to advance their 


cauſe by the purchaſe and importation of an 


advocate ? Is their clamour a proof of their op- 
preſſion ?—Real' miſery bears its load unheard. 


It makes no oftentation of grief, no parade of. 
woe. It does not vociferate its cla 


orous com- 


plaint. Where is it to be found ?—Inhe wretched 
peaſantry of this country, Proteſtant as well as 
Papiſt—You will find it in their miſerable hovels, 
WR * and 


( % 1 


and 1 8 their: ae bene ou will find it 
in their precaribus tenures,—in the extrayagance 
of abſent landlords, and the extortion of their 
griping agents — there i is real miſery, and there is 
a call to the humanity of this houſe —But the 
Catholics knock at our door, force into our 


5 Chambers, ähd With the arrogance! of maſters, 


=. the baughtineſs of tyrants they tell us, © truly 
_ they are our Haves. Suppoſe, Sir, I ſhould take 
cone of theſe 1 at his word, and that I ſheuld 
7 fay to him, Reſign! that tawdry habit which ſo 
ill becomes you, and yield it up to thoſe wWhoſe 
ſtation it mom properly belongs.” What do you 
think would be his anſwer/?' He would Bir 
I live in a land of freedom, in a country governed 5 
by general and equa] laws my property is Pro. 
tected, and it cannot be vislated with i impunity.“ 
Theſe would be his ſentiments; but, I queſtion if 
tbey would be eduched in words as moderate as 
mine, much leſs would they be conveyed with all 
the humility of ſervitude. But ſuppoſe I ſhould 
proceed to puniſh my ſlave for his contumacy; 
I fear that a diſſoyal hand would be raiſed againſt 
its lord Sir, I have read of flayery—thank 
God I have never ſeen it I have read of thoſe 
| who, worn with chains, and oppreſſed with la- 
bour, have ſunk under their burthens, and were 
only awakened to new miſery: by the relentleſs 
_ laſh of a ferocious keeper. —ls this the ſlavery of 
the Catholics? I have heard of men, ſnatched 
from their country, their families and friends, 
2 deprived of every comfort which nature, 
ſym pathy and habit had rendered neceſſary to 
ir happineſs; wearing out à painful exiſtence 
in ſervitude and exile Is ſuch the ſervitude of the _ 
_ Catholics ?—I really am at a loſs to know what 
 thele ſelf-pitying gentlemen mean when they talk 
o us T7 UE e e * is true, 8 
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caſe called, ſtrongly for compaſſion, FIR think ; 
I was, truly ſenfible to their. complaint. But 
J muſt frame new feelings for my mind before * 
can compaſſionate their ſufferings. now. - S0 hard 
| hearted am I become, that I cannot grieve with 
them that they are deprived of the ſucceſſion 
0 the throne -SO obdurate am I grown, that 1 
cannot lament With them that they are deprived 
_ of. ſeats in this or in the other . to 
inflexible are my feelings, that I cannot weep. with 
them for that moſt lamentable of all their ills, 
IT exclaſion OO} offces of profit, and of 
SEODUG 1615, eats oh e57) 
Teome now, Sir a6 unjrilliog)yiodeed, to what 
| has fallen. from an Hon, friend of mine, in the 
courle of the debate ——He has hinted at a pro- 
Pokition, the intention of which is no other than 
this — to impriſon the underſtanding of the preſent 
generation, and io throw ineffectual fetters A the 
Underſtanding of our deſcendants. H I were not 
conyinced of the good ſenſe and ſanity of, my Hon. 
friend, I ſhould ſuppoſe that ſuch a ſentiment bad 
been ſtruck from the burning fancyof ſome bigotted | 
bedlamite,. Good God, Sir! Was my Hon. friend 
ſerious? Does he not know, that though the prin- 
ciples of a conſtitution, like the principles of LON 
x2lity;, are immutable; the meaſures of a ſtate, 


4 


= like the. actions of. an individual, -muſ}. Vary. with 


the varying courſe of things? Does he not know 
that the ſame action which under ſome cixcum- 
ſtances is heroiſm, under others is murder — That 
the ſame meaſure Which to-day is patriotiſm, to- 

morrow may be Wed that the principle 
remains unchanged? Now, the Proteſtant Aſcen- 


day is a vital principle of our, conſtitution, * 


ter oven in its whole frame, and eſſential to its 
exiſtence. It is recognized and eſtabliſhed by tbe 


maſt Fenn: legiſlative . and 80 en awful 
5 7 and 5 


15 8 Ae. Staples. | 
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an intereſting. FR ER! Hider; tradition, 
education, Prejudice, habit and inſtinct, root it 
in our minds; and there is as little danger that an 


Triſh Proteſtant ſhould diſcard it, as that an Ame- 
rican ſavage ſhould diſcard the principle of -felb- 


defence. I cannot therefore ſee any neceſſity for 


adding freſh ſanctions to this indeſible principle 
now, but I do ſee that to attempt to circumſcribe 
its future operation to all eternity to tell poſte- 
rity that they muſt not only derive their conſtitu - 
tional ſhield from us, but that they muſt wear it 
preciſely as we doof the ſame circumference, 
in the ſame poſition, and with the ſame conſtan- 
cy, through all the changes of ſtrength and weak- 
neſs, ſecurity and danger, philoſophy and bigotry, 


is to tranſmit an impotent mandate to men whom 


we cannot bind, but whom we may teach to un- 
dervalue the ſalutary precautions of our wifdoin, 
by foreing them to deſpiſe the filly effuſions of 

our fears. But e how inconſequently theſe 
perſons argue, who ground themſelves on falſe 
principles; for how can gentlemen who profeſs 


to act from their conſtituents, didtate immutable 


conduct to future repreſentatives of future conſti - 
tuents; or,; at this dav, proclaim to a future Pro- 
teſtant conſtituency. what to ſuch a conſtitueney 
muft be political and expedient? Did our an- 


ceſtors, when they impoſed neceſſary ſhackles: 


upon hands'rebelliouſly | raiſed agaiaſt their lives 


and fortunes; in the hour of anger or of danger, | 
_ ſpeak language ſuch as this? Was this the ann 


guage of 78, when we broke into the penal code 
Was it the language of 5 when the tried loyalty: 
and growing 'hberality of bur Catholic brethrew _ 
induced us to give them new privileges? At alt 


theſe periods the political fate of the-Catholics - : 
was accommodated to the times, and it was left 


for the * * future . 0 — Wu 
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combat it. I truſt 
of the Hon. Gentleman who brought it forward 


A 


what a of pelitical eee wight be ne, 


ceffary to their ſecurity. But if this idle mani- 


feſtation of our ſentiments, upon a ſubject which 
we have neither the right nor power to decide, 
were merely nugatory and inoperatiye, I ſhould 
think it ne but when I conſider that this 

attack upon the rights of aur Proteſtant ſucceſ- 


fors, is at the ſame time an inſult to the feelings 


of our Catholic fellow. ſubjects, J forget the folly 
of the meaſure in its miſchief, It ſounds a falſe 
alarm of conſtitutional danger; it implies a dif- 


fidence in our own wiſdom and our owp ſtrength, 


it ſtigmatizes as ſuſpicious thoſe whom we are 


about to conciliate, and to whom we are tender- 


ing the pledges of mutual confidence; it ſays, 


* the rewards of loyalty are exhauſted,” it ſliſſes 


hopes, and animates diſaffection. I am ſorry and 


aſhamed that the. ſuggeſtion has been thrown out, 
and I truſt it ar wp ry again be neceſſary to 
t the prudence; aud liberality _ 


may demonſtrate to him i its danger * incflicacy. 


and that he may retract it. 


Permit me, Sir, before I e to ſay a ed, 


or two as to the guantzty of favour which this bill 
confers. I am of opinion that we ought to give 
every thing which it is demonſtratively prudent 
and ſafe to give. In ſpeculation, I may think that 
a united franchiſe, for example, might promote 


the principle of this bill. But I alſo think, that 


time and experience are better guides than any 
ſpeculation. By theſe teſts I wiſſ the preſent bill - 
ſnould be tried, before: we proceed to further 

WP conceſſions.— When thoſe arbitrators ſhall have 
awarded in favour of my opinion, then I have no 
doubt but the good conduct of the Catholies 
hall urge their Proteſtant fellow - ſubjecis, to call 
upon heir parliament to 728 n in the ca- 
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I Theſe. Sir, axe my ſentiments ;—and on the 
diſcretion of the Roman Catholic body ſhall my 
adherence to them. depend. If ever it ſhou/d 
be ſaid to me, You have ſupported the cauſe of 
the unworthy—you have embodied ſedition, and 
given it an energy in the conſtitution.” From the 
moment that ſuch reproaches can, with truth be 
uttered, from that moment, my wiſhes and ex- 
ertions ceaſe But I confeſs Sir, I have far other 
hopes. I do believe that the time is coming, and 
that we ſhall live to ſee it, when every diſtinction 
of ſectary ſhall merge in the common intereſt of 
citizens: When we ſhall be one people, united 
in one object, and poſſeſſed of ſame powers for 
1s atiainment-—the peace and welfare of the flate. 


Mr. George Ponſonby. Sir, labouring under bo. 
dily indiſpoſition, in riſing to this queſtion I feel 
my mind ſtill more oppreſſed than my body, be- 
_ cauſe I know, Sir, that on every queſtion, great 
or ſmall, no matter what the force of argument 
or of character may be, on that ſide which appears 
to oppoſe. the wiſh of the Miniſter, its fate is deter- 
mined before a word is ſpoken on the ſubject; and 
therefore Mr. Speaker, whatever I can ſay on 
any ſuch occaſion; will Tknow be in yain. 
Hut on this ſubjeR, the moſt material to the hap- 
1 of Ireland, the conduct of the Miniſter has 
been moſt extraordinary. Did the King's Miniſ- 
ter bring ſorward this buſineſs No,. Did his 
repreſentatiye in this country bring it forward ?— | 
No. An hon. Baronet high in the friendſhip 
and confidence of Miniſters, on the firſt day of the 
Sellion comes down to this Houle, and propoſes, _ 
I = the meaſure, and moyes for leave: to bring in this 
FB wand another Right Hon: Gentleman (Mr. 
4 Hobart), not caring to ſtake the Government too 
deeply on the iſſde, contents bimſelf with ſe- | 
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conding the Motion The hi a was never fo — 
much as hinted in the Lord Lieutenant's Speech, 4 
nor any communication on the ſubject made to | 
the Gentlemen of this Houſe nor any intima- 
tion given of a wiſh, to conſult the Gentlemen of 
hs fie uſe upon the ſubje&—not even with the 
very Members who were pledged to ſupport the 
meaſure ——By this, ſhuffling conduct, and the 
_ eagerneſs to 'burry' on this meaſure, the deſign is 
pretty evident on the part of Miniſters —They 
wiſh to ſecure to themſelves the attachment of 
the Roman Catholics—and to excite their oppo- 
fition to that @ N body of men (ironically) 
who tit on this Side of the Hooks: 4 
An Hon. Member has ſaid, he Pele Has 
meaſure came forward by the aduice of a Britiſh 
Minifter,—ſo do T;—and ſo believing, am not 
ſurpriſed to ſee it find its way into this Houſe, 
But I think it could have been more creditable 
to the Britiſh Miniſter if the Gentlemen of this 5 : 
Houſe had been conſulted before the meaſure _ 
was moved by his repreſentative here. I am con- 
vinced how highly the wiſdom. of the Britiſh | 
Minitter is eſteemed | in this Houſe, and 1 know ' 
that his advice is pretty nearly equivalent to a 
command for whatever advice he gives, the 
| Gentlemen, c on that kde of the Houſe Fenerally | 
take it os 
On the hes night wat this 3 was brſt 
moved, an Hon. Member (Mr. Caffe) an tbat ſide 
of the Houſe, declared that indeed he loved the 
Catholics, but he loved the Proteſtants better, and 
would never conſent” to any meaſure that would 
tend to weaken their afcendancy.—The Right 
Hon. Major was immediately on bis legs to ſecond 
this Gentleman's ideas, and declared that 92 
| tod, would never conſent to any thing injurious to 
Uh the Proteſtant imefeſt. "Thus the Right How. 1 
= 1 (4, e ee = 


(95) 


Maia: n. himſelf happy in being able to 


agree with Gentlemen on both ſides of the Que. 


tion. But though Adminiſtration bere have 
thus found a way to cloak themſelves under a pre- 


tence of neutrality, yet L have ſtrong reaſon to 


believe that whatever claims che Catholics may 


advance, they have been encouraged to thote . 


claims, and this before the opinion of any one 


Proteſlant (gentlemen of one thouſand. pounds 


year property in this country was conſulted. 


* 


But ſo ſoon as Adminiſtration found thoſe claims 


ſupported in ſome meaſure by a Right Hon. 
Friend of mine - and that che bulnels became 
unpopular with the Proteſlant intereſt, they then 
ſee med io put the buſineſs from their own doors, 
and ab every artifice fought to turn the tide of 


vulgar prehudice againſt HIM; (flapping Mr. Grat- 


tan on the knee with his hat) in order to mm t 
down. — But un has raiſed this country too 
high, and rendered ber too important ſervices to | 


; F but by ſuch mean artifices. 


N Mr. Speaker, Hall not make this a queſtion 


of party: Ihat leave for thoſe whoſe policy it is 
to divide and diſunite the people 
Let them, if they chuſe, make it a queſtion of par- 


le of this country. 


ty; but for my part Sir, I think it a queſtion 


above party, which every man fhould confider, 


not according to his political affeclions, but, ac- 
cCording to his underſtanding and confeictes, 1 


Sir, ſhall vote for the "meaſure on this principle, 


that Ibelieve it to be for che real advantage of 


the country; but there ate ſome parts. of it to 
which I have ftrong objections that part of it 


for inſtance which refpects education, and. which 


only goes to the permiſſion of eftabhſhing Ro- 


man Catholic: ſeminaries, but does not go to 


blend the education of the youth of both perſua- 


ons! in the ſame. ee "RF 1 is a principle 
8 N 3 85 
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arhich L conceive to be dangeraus t to the avowed | 
object of the Bill, which is an union of the 
people becauſe it is in that age, when the bearts 
of youth are warm; that thoſe liberal friendſhips 
are formed, which actuate them through life; but 
by educating them in ſeparate ſeminaries yo {till 
keep up the principle of diviſion, and ſtill | 
the Roman Catholic in thoſe prejudices you com- 
plain of. I am, for this reaſon, of opinion that 
their education ſhould be in common; and in the 
Vaiverſfity of Dublin; and therefore Ithink the 
Bill does not go far enough in this point, but 
ſtops where it ſhould begin. If ſuch a principle 
as I recommend ſhould be adòpted; it may be 
held neceſſa ry to enlarge the building. But in all 
events, the want of this principle is radical de- 
fect in the Bill, becauſe it is impoſſible to eſſect 
bit : the good purpoſes deviſed Without 3 for | 
= the common education of the people. 
wy With reſpect to the power of the Crown: to 
1 modify the Charters of the Univerſity,or diſpenſe 
i __ with thoſe Statutes that exclude the Roman Ca- 
tholics, certainly the Crown has ſuch a privi- 
lege, but ſtill it is right, on a queſtion of ſo much 
{18 magnitude, which muſt ultimately induce a pub. 
Wi lic expence. in enlarging the preſent building or 
; founding a new: College, that Parliament ſhould 
ſpeak out its opinion. i ee 
1 With reſpect to the ae of Catholics tothe 
profeſſion of the law. for my own part fo far am 
I from objection, that I give it my moſt hearty aſ- 
ſent. But when we give this we ſhould eonſider 
the extent of the influence we confer. For my 
my part Sir, I am not fond of paying compli- 
ments to my profeſhon—But I believe it will be 
admitted that in that profeſſion are to he found 
men not only of the greateſt talents, but of the 
a general N on "RY PRE ſub- 
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fional practice. 1 
In oh free co Country the law holds the firſt 
ery 


rank In Em revolution for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of 19 05 lawyers bave taken the lead in 
the glorious work. 1515 Was the cafe in America 
And France. — Therefore Sir, in giving the Catho- 
lies this profeſſion, you” give' them zh influence 
ſhort of nothing, but that of fitting in this 


Houſe Aud Sir, in giving ſach an influence, 


let us „ and ſecure it by liberal | 
| education. 95 
II this bill is Abt 4 eus intended to divide 
the Catholics and Proteſtants, and to make it 
eaſy for ſuture adminiſtrations of the country to 
divide them at will, there can be no objection 
to what I have now propoſed. — And ſurely, Sir, 


it will be wiſer, in us to ſhew the Catholics 


of this country, that it is to their Proteſtant 
fellow - ſubjects in this Houle they are to look for 
protection and indulgence, inſtead of any miniſter 
_ of this country or —_ of the Petſons v who heard 
ſu pport him. 1 : 
As to the eohdu@t of Arten in this 
buſineſs, tho? the meaſure be a good one, they 
deſetve all blame For no Aiden ſhould have 
ae to meddle in ſuch a buſineſs, without 
| having firſt conſulted the Proteſtant gentlemen of 
the country—Yet in this buſineſs; the miniſter | 
bas made it as much the meaſure of adminiſtra- | 
. tion, as if it were a comindh money” Hill. 
With reſpe& to the other 5 8 of. the bill, 
I ſhall reſerve. my opinion ket es before 
he Committee. But before I t dor I ſhall 


thus much in defence of the man in this Houſe 


convinced, 


W em Tag reſſ ct I am poſitively | 
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to ſupport any; meaſu re renging. in the bee 
degiee o jure tbe! Frvighany, a e 


Mr. Secret r „ ; articu | 
luded to, 1 12 . to 3 5 . Houl Ee with. | 
few words. —Ibe Hon. Gentleman: has talked of | 
the. conduct of Government out of this Houle, an 


_ aceuled it of {citing on the people to.run 5 5 „ 


a Rt. Hon. Gentleman. — Sir, it is not my b 
lineſs I at motives 1 duced the citizens 0 
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tovate: NOTES "Mp I will cell. the: Right "uy Gene N 
tleman (Mr. Cuffe) ho ſpoke laſt but oe, and 
who diſclaims: all oratory or predilection for 
qtators, What one of the. ſages, of Greece, anſwered 
to this queſtion; ©. Which was the moſt perfect 
popular government Pa That where the laut art 
more regarded than the « orators,”; ] will beg to tel 
him allo. the anſwer gf another ſage to the ſame 
queſt ion; that of the illuſtripus Solon, Where au 
injury gone 10. the; meaneſt ſubject is zn inſuls 
upon the whole conſtitution, ? Hor — — 
then, Sir, ſhould we look to thols lays, whi 
inffict injury, Jeſplt and degradation upon three 
millions of — 1 ſubjecis. If, there 3 9 
man in this Hoyſe from. Pate ſenſeleſs ænongb 
| think, if there is;any man by, religious: Dy 
bigotted-enough;;t9 believe, if chene is one b 
profeſſional op; inſtructed bypoeriſy,, Ae. enou 
ta avow, that he: tholics are not igtitled oe 
Tights of meg, I promiſe that I Mill. pon wub 
none ſuch. I conſign the fool to his dungeon; 1 
conſign the higot tg the incatge ration of bis o 
mindaand the hypocritenot beiog within the reach 
of human veoggance,.his impfety I muff leave 10 
Fan. Band- Rut tothe man who chal- 
Jengegwäl the weapons gf feaſan, and who, to 
qualify;bim{e]f for; the;combat, admits in argue | 
1 ig indiſpenþble 49 all demonſtration, 
the; fiſt; principles the aoknawledged: axiems, 
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. N the conceſſion” of which all argum 
i would be endleſs folly, ang demonſtration argu- 
ly rags to ſuch I addreſs myſelf; with ſueh I ſhall 
fil [ _be.haphy ts: r to fuch. Liſhell- Willing es 
10 gabe id defeated oand-f vice eus aver. fuch 


1 men, ar Togant triumph, would . be deſest. But 
EE: why; 0 J keene wn. the one band or 
defeat on ige Gier teu 115 gain: We | 
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could be ſuppoſed that the only wealth I treaſured 
Was the future happineſs of millions, by the itt. 
giffoluble union of my country, and its conſequent 
rapid and inevitable aggrandizement, in winch I 
| could baye no participation, ſave the conſciouf- 
pels, that I contributed my mite to the abundance | 
of millions. By yiRtory theo, I have nothing. 
o gain, but what the vulgar and the vicious 
| diſtegard and diſparage; by defeat ho of which 
ö they value the. attainment, and -magnify the poſ- 
 ſelhon;; I have among tnumpbant Proteſtants to 
take my ſhare in the greedy zeal of oppreſſion; I 
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| or by.compenſation, | Thole offences inflied' by @ _ 


vindigate a 


. 1 
miſſſan o 


greſſigg againſt. his own rights, by violating be 


35 TTC 
Zdoßted d8ght"to' de puniſtied? but” what lac 
js bold enough, what commandinent andaciou's 

enough to preſeribe that tue pugilhment of the 


aggrelſor ſhall be tranfmifnible to his children's 


children,” in perſonal afftictioas, im focial diſcom- 


. . 
1 


| e e de ren us? And tho 


the human audacity has prefumeck ſo far, fflall it 


farther arrogste to itfelf tar vehgeance chien 

the Deity bas diſelzimed? Shall it give to puni. 
ments no day of rewiſfion, to human afftickion no 
period of limitation? Thus, contraſting tie ma. 


lignity of man againſt the metey of Gd. 
buſineſs of laws is to goverh human affeQions, 
not to prevent them; to diſect them to happineſs, 


not to obltruck them not to check their current 
but to prevent their wandering out of their 
natural courſe. © There are propenſities which the 
author of nature has, implante@"i8"the”Huvian 


breaft , that it 18 1 m poſfible for U mat inſtirutions 
to eradicate. Tbe art of Leg f LY 

.aproving and direcking thoſe ptopenſitics, {6/48 
to. promote the general good, the public felicity : 


It is as ftwpolthbl 


Sauce of wan, that he has artempted' tg alts 
ature, and to make a political individual entirel 


gifrent from the natural.” The laws of Lycur. 


: 
8 


e punith a remarkadls inſtance of this prefamp. 
tion, But che laws of Lycurgus are gon; Human 
14 2 EY FL ITE IS: 4 / : D Irin ia 
Dur Foper laws furvithed a bew heat as ac. 
ther melauchaly inſtance of this Legiflative Arr. 


nature bas dindlcate! 17 aud is unchungenble. 
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© Hangs. keit obje® in many inflaticee was and 
Till is to e orderot nature; to fet à parerit 
wand and wife at variahee, toch; ige 


_ apd child, huſtzand 
the cowſe of defcent, to force the aſſectiorrs 


joto a new and unnatural channel, to violate 
All the tendereſt relations of life, to poiſon do. 
N 5 meſtic 


1 


ation ,confilts in 


as hiypothble, 'as it wu be abſurd to ar. 
tempt to annitulate them. Vet, ſuch is the arro. 


9 


» i 
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riod is the ra of freedom to Eu | 21 
the ra of flayery ta us. Ireland ſacrificed com. 
3 and conſtitutioo at the altar of Loyalty, 


* It 93 5 
wot 55 and to TY three. clligns 


the. ff ſtate. rom public felicity. 


5 1 1 e bs, as it indiſpenſabiy 


is, 100 lafet d happineſs of the. ſtate; 8 | 
effectual w LOT noe 95 that end, is to 
make it the intereſt of every 17 of cba 


ſtate to Jeng: bp a\hllancs. 3 in, the Atlainmeny of 
that ende, 8 


Sybordination! then. might . ig, every ate, a3 
there "might be in all great machines; but = 
1 at wheels ousbt to be % continual as to ſet 

e {maller in motien, not to impede their ope- 


ration, and. 1 in ſo doing to waſte their ſtrength; 
Yet ſo it is in the ſyltem af our 1 0 laws, 


that 0 Proteſtant. Apends half its ſtrength in re- 


duei 
\ tereſt, inſtead of. willy. unitiog both to the attain- 


ment 5 eternal ſecurity, and defence againſt 


e 


1 injury. Gixe oth 2 common., intereſt 
in the conſeryation of the conſtitution and the 
p of the ſtate, and both will cooperate 
to thoſe o; but as long as one, is intent upon 


contention, auc ſubjugation, and the other looks _ 

N than defence, the ſtrength of the ver- 
ſeets of both will be loſt. to the community. 
_ Advert for a moment. to the period of the Revo, - 
lution. How was England employed at that cri- 
lis? lo laying the foundation of her liberties. 
How was. Heland em NPE. In deſtroyiog the 


| liberties of two thirds of her , own; ſubjeds.— 
What was the conſequence ?... 


I=d 


d, which is 


was gontept to make atonement upon its o 
| ſubjeds for what is ſacrißced 10 Lanker 


ile the. Prote ſtants af, Ireland wele f erging 


Ae for lde the ads of ä 


keeping in ſubjugation the Fopiſh in- 


the lame pe- 


* 
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land were forging chains for them; and chains 
which would have galled them to this inſtant, if | 
the common calamities of their country, uniting. 
all its inhabitants in 'a common cauſe, and de- 


ſttoying all diſtinction of Proteſtant and Papiſt, 


had not broken thoſe fetters aſunder, and opened 
to us a freer and more liberal ſphere of action. 


Great revolutions are generally produced by the 


ſpirit of the people. They never can be pro- 
duced by any means unleſs the people are ready 
to receive them. Why did Ireland ſucceed in 
her demand of a free trade? I will tell you; 
Becauſe all ranks and conditions of men were 
united in the demand. The diſtreſſes of the peo- 
ple had come home to the ſenſes of every man. 
The Catholic felt them as well as the Proteſtant : 
The pedlar in his ſhop, as well as the merchant 
in a compting houſe; the landed as well as the 
commercial intereſt of the country. All had an 
equal advantage in demanding ; all an equal ad- 
vantage in attaining it. Why were we not 
equally ſucceſsful at the fame period on the re- 
quiſition of a free conſtitution ? Becauſe we 


were not equally intereſted in demanding it.  Be- 


cauſe if attained, all would not equally participate 
in it. Becauſe the Catholics of Ireland are not 


actually nor virtually repreſented in the Parlia- 


ment of Ireland, or becauſe they were therefore at 
that time indifferent as to which of the two king- 
doms conſtitutional ſupremacy ſhould' refide,— 
But how ſhould you at laſt obtain the ſupreme 

power of your State? I will remind you: You 


mocked your people in its requiſition ! You - 


inveigled and animated the Roman Catholics 
into aſſociations, and put arms into their hands, 
in violation of exiſting laws, to combat. for the 
reſtoration of Conltitution. England ſaw the 


union, the confideration of Catholic and Pro- 


teſtant, 


. 


"4 


teſtant, for liberty; and England ſurrendered to- 


your national union and co. operation in a mo- 


ment, what ſhe had refuſed ſor half a century, 


to Proteſtant requiſition and national juſtice. 


Reflect upon the gratitude of a Proteſtant Parlia- - 
ment. Vou obtained, by the hoſtile aſpect of 


arrayed Catholies, that Conſtitution, which was 
long detained in Engliſh:captivity. They triumph-- 


antly brought back the /PaLLapaum of their 


country, and depoſited it in its ſanctuary; and 


then you interdict chtee millions of its emanci- 
pators from vifiting its abode, ſupplicating its 


protection, or ever expreſſing their veneration !. 


What are the pretences, what the pretexts al- 
ledged by a Proteſtant Parliament for this con- 


ſtitutional excluſion? That the Catholics entertain, 
though they do not proſeſs, principles hoſtile. 
to liberty; and that their election would be a 
participation. in franchiſe, ſubverſive of Proteſt - 


ant aſcendancy in church and ſtate. Let me diſ- 
paſſionately examine the objection, I truſt, I Will 


demonſtrate to you the firſt objection is an un- 
founded impatation reſulting from thoſe lands of 


penalties, forfeitures, and, deprecations, which, 


leſs juſt than ſanguinary, want the plea of paſſion, 


| or irritation, 10 juſtify the continuance of ſa- 
vage ſeverity. - Theſe unmerciful laws forced: 


the Catholics into a complaiſance to courts. 
Look within your code of laws, and you Il find 
the cauſe, you'll find the neceſſity of that com- : 


plaiſance. Tou ſuppoſe. there is ſomething in 


miſtaken; you ate the authors of it yourſelves. 25 


That it is nothing inherent in their religion, hiſ- 


tory, experience, truth, confirm and demon- 


ſtrate. Religions cannot become ſervile by change 


of climate; ſolls, or times. That ſpirit of Religion 


* 
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weich gave 1 to the eſtabliſnment I 
freedom at one period, cannot [ſubvert it at / 
another. Look to Engliſh, look to Iriſh hiſtory, e FO 
you'll find both authenticate, that the Engliſh, 7 
and the Iriſh Catholic venerates the name of fre- 
dom. Look to the blood they ſhed* for cen tu 
ries, to prevent Engliſh. uſurpation. Look to . 
that vindictive policy of diſiiniting the Catholic, 
hy which alone England eftabliſhed that uſurpa-- 
1 tion. Look to the auguſt EXA mple of France— | 
5 all demonſtrate Catholie — alive to 
| _ conſtitutional independence. The | Legiſlature. 
maks laws; it is the office of the crown to carry. 
| them into execution. The Legiflature makes 
| laws, rather in vengeance and ſeverity ; the 
| Catholic could not have exifted, if the Crown 5 
did not countenance them, now where that ven- * Þ 
geance and ſeverity are much abated, the Catho- 1 
he could not hope for reſtoration to human rights. 
His ſituatiog would reſemble that of the damned, 
as repreſented by Milton, doomed to perdition, 
and debarred from hope. Severity then, inſtead! 
of ſecuring Proteſtant Aſcendancy, corroborates 
_ prerogative. ' Baniſh that vengeance, execrate - 
that ſeyerity, you'll detach Catholics from this 
unnatural. complaiſance to the Crown, and make 
them contemplate the Legiſlature as their patrons. 
be Catholics find the Legiſlature cruel, venge- 
ul, unrelenting, unforgiving. They ind the 
Crown commiſerating, forgiving, - profeſfing and 
practiſing benignity and mercy. Is it then to 
de wondered to which they have attached? 
Is it to be aſtoniſhed that legiſlative perſe- 
cution has compelled: chem to take Se 
in Gy commileration. | 


Right 2 2 B. Real 10805 vote ber "th. 
bill ON committed—but ſhould not think him- 
8 pat fb 


"=  Aſcendancy. 


„ 


To ſelf i in any manner precluded by that vote, from 
oppoſing in the Committee any part,of the B 
be might difapprove of. He voted for the prin- 


| ciple of the Bill only on this ground, that he be- 


lieyed it PoE. at al inimical o the Fe 


Mr. Ogle faid, te had wiſhed to Kart 4 


5 (poken himſelf-—had be heard them he ſhould not 
have ſaid a word. As to the amendment he i m- 


tended to move to the preamble, he ſhould cer- 


tainly not move it, if he Dae that 9, preaipble 
_ pledged the Houſe to any thing b 5 
the Proteſtant, Aſcendancy; and wa hope 4 
moſt ot thoſe who bag ſes in me g 
would ſupport him in it. 5 


Mr, Grattan, Sir, ig 1 Fe this OO 
I feel myſelf very peculiarly ae 
becauſe I ſhall differ from. the Raunen or. 


770 the ſeatiments of Gentlemen before be had 


part of my conftituenty whom I hight 9 99 | 


but in the part I ſhall take I feel that I ſhall more 
| materially ſerve the true ef of the capital in 


' 


general, than I OE in F998 ing with ind 1 


ſttuctions of a few, when the queſtion is hethe 

three millions of a ſubjeQs are to be 100 4 
in à degrading  ſubjeQiqn to a body of. Me 
million I will capitulate with no ſet of men 
on a ſubje& where the intereſt, the juſtice and the 


|  proſperityof this countryare3t ſtake. Thave on | 


this queſtiqn two objects: Iſt, the Proteſtant—29, 
the Catholic. What is the. condition of the 
latter? He cannot exerciſe bis induſtr in any 
one proſeſſion bar, army or navy; he cannot 


oblain a degree in phyſic; he cannot receive 
* . "Re or domeſtic; he. cannot 
5 a 252 5 3 


ö 5955 
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intermarry with a Proteſtant, and if a Proteſtant 

ſhould by evaſion marry a Catholic, the commu- 
nicates to her huſband the taint of diſability; 
he cannot carry arms for his amuſement or his de- 
fence; he cannot employ a Proteſtant ſervant to 


carry arms for him; he is bound without bis 


conſent, taxed without being reprefented, and 
is excluded from the political, civil, military and 
conſtitutional functions, to whoſe eſtabliſhment he 
is made to contribute. You deſpiſe to tell the 
Roman Catholic that ſuch a condition is a flate'of 
political freedom. —You have aſcertained the - 
value of thoſe rights from which he is excluded. 
You have taught him that no human condition is 
ſupportable without political freedom; and that 
no man circumſtanced like him is politically free. 
You deſpiſe to ſpeak in the fame country two lan- 
guages. © Theſe things are neceſſary for human 
liberty, but, without theſe 'the Catholic may 


be free.” He has in the courſe of the laſt 15 
years been witneſs of three controverſies on the 


fubject of political freedom ;—that of America 
that of France — and that of Ireland: the leſſons 


be has learned from them muſt be implanted 


in his breaſt for ever His deſtination we muſt 


therefore allow is not that of freedom, and his 
ſenſe of that deſtination we muſt ſuppoſe to be 


clear and decided. We have conſidefed his pu- 
niſhment—let us now conſider his offences — Ihe 
Pretender is no more that former bond of 
Catholic union, never the object of his hope, and 
now no longer the ſource of bis deſpair, extinct, 
and with him the ſpring, and paſſion, and appre- 
 henſfion of theſe laws. You will pleaſe to recollec 
that theſe laws, were made principally to guard 
the ſucceſſion of the Crown againſt the followers 
of the houſe of Stuart, and that Catholicity was 
net ſo much the object of the penalty as the evi - 


dence 
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3 dence of the attachment. The Pope —a name, 
driven out of his capital of Popery— France, 
unable 0 curſe, ſcarce permitted to bleſs; without 
temporal, and now a ſuppliant even for ſpiritual 
authority the type of the fall of bigotry, and a 
leſſon to all dominant ſeQs of Chriſtianity, and 
to you among others, not to uſe their God as 

a2 Jcourge for their fellow creatures.—It is ſome- 
ching, on a queſtion touching the repeal of the 
penal laws, that the principal cauſes for which 
they were made —thé one has expired and the 
other is expiring ;—the Pope and the Pretender. 
France, that ancient head of Catholic league, 
vaniſhed out of that confederacy, and propound- 
ing new ſyſlems of politics, and new principles of 
religion, fatal to bigotry either in church or ſtate, 
and ſubverſive of that ſlavery temporal and ſpi- 
ritual, at which for the laſt century we have been 
accuſtomed to tremble. Whatever therefore may 
be the crime of the Catholic to ground a code 
of diſability, there is one offence, of which he 
is not, and of which he cannot now be guilty—. . 
diſaffection - becauſe the objects and the reſource 
ol diſaffection, and with them the principle itſelf, 
muſt have departed His offence is therefore re- 
duced to two heads his nativity, as gonnected 
with claims of property and his religion, as 
diiſtinct from views of politics. As to the friſt, 
be directly and immediately meets the charge: 
le denies that any ſuch claims exiſt; he denies 
the poſſibility of their exiſtence: he denies that 
be could benefit or you loſe by the repeal of the 
act of ſettlement; he relies upon it that your 
title is, by time as well as act of Parliament: 
he inſiſts that a greater number of Roman Ca- 
tholics take under the act of ſettlement, than 
Could prefer claim on the repeal of it: that ſuch 
_ Flaims, if any, are common to you, as your title 
II oy T8 Ws n ao olga 106: Wor ori. under 
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under the act of ſettlement is common on to him 3 25 


and he offers you any aſſurance not only for your = 
titles, which be reveres—but for your fears, 
which he reſpects; and he alledges that the whole 


Catholic body are ready and deſirous to take the 


{ame oath to ſecure the act of ſettlement, which 


you have thought ſufficient to ſecure the ſycceſſion 


conditions and terms of abzuration, touebing any 


imputed claim on this ſubject: thus the code of 


diſabilities, as far as they are maintained on this 

ground, is reduced to àn act of Powsr, which 

diſables 3,000,000 of people for the untraceable 

deſcent of a few, grounded on the apprebenſion of 

claims imputed to that few which they cannot 

trace, which none make, and which all abjure. 
i come now to the other bead of offence; — his 


religion, as diſtin& from politics. I am well 


aware in queſlions of this fort how little religion 
aſfects their determination: however, we muſt not 
like ardent diſputants, in the fury of the contro- 
verſy ſorget the ſubject, nor in the zeal of the 


ſectariſt, loſe all recollection of the Godhead;—it 


is neceſſary to remind you, that the Catholics ac- 
knowledge the ſame God, and the ſame Redeemer, 
and differ from you only in the forms of his wor- 


ſhip and ceremonies of his commemoration ; and 
that however that difference may be erroneous, 


it is not ſythciently heinous to warrant you in 
diſpenſing with the expieſs and prime ordinances 
of your own religion, which enjoin certain frater- 
nal affection towards all men, and particularly 
towards fellow-chriftians whom you muſt allow to 
be ſaved, and ate commanded to love: Admitting 
the principles of your religion in any degree to 
efte&t your determinations - you eannot ſuffer 


their prime injunction to be cancelled by any am- 


bizon of monopoly, ox any views to the ſole and 


| J Ee! 3 
excluſive profits of the State. It is not ſuffrient 
to acknowledge: the divinity of your God as an 

hiftoric  fat—you, muſt ſeel his charities and 

_ atteſt your belief, not only in cheap and eafy 

0 Oe GER practical philanthropy. - 


ou cannot ſay, ſpeaking as. mere Chriſtians, tis 


true, God ordered theſe things, but if we com- 
| plied, the Catholics would get ſome thare of 
political power.” You cannot thank your God for 
the redemption of mankind, and of theſe among 


the reſt, and 1iſe from your knees, and inflit on 


his followers, temporal diſabilities on account of 


their religion; we cannot exerciſe'a political, 


Practical athieiſm in the name and on the behalf 
of our God: if we are juſtiſied in impoſing diſa- 
dilities on account of religion, all Chriſtendom 
ſnould have been diſqualified until the röth 
century; and even now the greater part of Chrit- 


tdendom ſhould remain diſqua lified . for the greater 


part is Catholie— then our ideas on polities and 
religion ompounded, would amount to this extra- 
ordinary propoſition, that Proteſtants ought to 
inflict: att over the world wliere they can, diſabi- 
lities on the majority of the followers of Chriſt, 
who would thus ſtand in a ſtrauge "predicament, 


objects to their brethren of perpetual proſcription, 


and objects to our God, by the acknowledgnients 


of thoſe brethren, ef perpetual ſalvation; and 


this ſntuation would be the more inexplicable, 
vrhen we maintain that our right to impoſe theſe 
perpetual difabilities ariſes from the ſuperior 

benevolence and mildneſs of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion we, therefore, arzuing this queſtion, 
merely on the ground of chriſtians are delven to 
__theſ@ ſtraits, either to relax the principles of our 
code; or to ſurrender the prineiples of out religion. 
Let us ſhut our eyes, however, to revelation; 
5 and look to ſome other her light for one juſtification ph * 
EE n et 
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let us turn to the law of Nature - but ſurely we 
are led or betrayed by that light to revolt, at 
eternal diſabilities impoſed upon men for theolo- 
gical errors: the law of nature knows, nor phy- 
ſical, nor metaphyfical, nor theological proſerip- 
tion: She impoſes no preciſe ſtandard of theulogi- 
cal opinion : in her production many things are 
analogous; nothing is the ſame, not even in the 
vegetable tribe, ſtill leſs in the workings of the 
human intellect, and leaſt of all on a ſubjet 
in whoſe contemplation that intellect is ſtrained _ 
and exhauſted, to juſtify diſabilities on account 
of theological errors; we muſt therefore have 
recourſe to ſome other law, than the law of Chriſ- 
tianity, or the law of nations; we imagine we 
have found it in our own peculiar ſituation; that 
ſituation we ſtate to be as follows: the Proteſtants 
are the few and have the power; the, Catholics 
have not the power and are the numbers: but 
this is not peculiar to us, but common to all 
nations — the Afiatics and the Greeks—the Greeks 
and the Italians—the Engliſh and the Saxons 
_ —the Saxon, Engliſh and Normans,—the van- 
quiſhed and the vanquiſher they all at laſt inter- 
mingled; the original tribe was in number ſupe- 
rior; and yet that ſuperiority never prevented the 
incorporation, ſo that this ſtate of our ſettlement 
is not peculiar to Ireland, but the ordinary 
Progreſs of the population and the circulation of 
the human ſpecies, and as it were the trick 
of Nature, to preſerve by intermixture, from 
dwindling and degeneracy, the animal proportions. 
In ſome tribes it might have been otberwiſe, but 
they muſt have died, before they could reach 
hiſtory, a prey to their diſputes, or ſwept off, by 
the tide of other nations waſhing them away in 
their little diviſions, and leaving ſomething better 
on their ſhore — ſolitude or a wiſer people. 
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| Had the Engliſh ſettlers, and the native Iriſii, 
been Pagans, they muſt haye united: Am I to un- 
derſtand that the Chriſtian religion ſeparates and 
ſharpens the natural ayldneſs of barbarous genera- 


tions, and condemns men, to perpetual degrading 


caſts, ſo that the errors of the Bramin are the 
wiſdom of 'Chrift 'Ridiculous!—What: then be- 
comes of this argument, founded on the ſuppoſition 


of a peculiar ſituation? But here another principle 


is advanced, connected indeed with the argument 
of ſituation, the Proteſtant Aſcendaney I revere 
it—T wiſh for ever to preſerve it, but in order o 
preſerve I beg to undeſtand it. = 
The Proteſtant Aſcendancy I conceive to be 
two fold, Iſt, your ſuperiority in relation to the 
Catholic; - 2nd, your ſtrength, in relation to other 
objects; to be  the' ſuperior ſect, is a neceſſary 


part, but only a part of your ſituation— To 3 


Proteſtant ſtate, powerful and able to guard your- 
ſelf and your iſland againſt thoſe dangers to 
which all ſtates are obnoxious, is another part. 
of your fituation—In the one point of view 
Iconſider you as a victorious ſect; in the other as 
the head of a growing nation, and not the firſt 
ſect ina diſtraged land, rendered by that diviſion 
a province and not a nation. It would be my 
wiſh to unite the two ſituations—a ſtrong ſtate, 

| With the Proteſtant at the head of it; but in order 
that the head of the ſtate. ſhould be ſecure, 
its foundation ſhould be broad, Let us ſee how 
far the Proteſtant Aſcendancy in its preſent con- 
dition is competent to defend itſelf: Can it defend 
itfelf againſt a corrupt Miniſter ? — Is the Proteſ- 
tant Aſcendancy able to prevent oppreſſive taxes, 
controul the miſapplication of public money, 
obtain any of the conſtitutional bills we have re- 
peatedly propoſed, or repeal. any of the obnox- 
ious eee Toe country has repeatedly 
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almented?—There is in this Houle one man who 
has more power in Parliament than all the Pro- 
teſtant Aſcendancy—l need not tell you, for you 
know already, as the Proteſtant parliament i is NOW 
compoſed that which you call the Proteſtant 
Aſcendancy i is a name. We are governed by the 
Aſeenduncy of the Treaſury, Let us toy the force of 
the Proteſtant Aſcendancy. in the election of the 
people. A general election in Ireland is no 
appeal to a Proteſtant people, for they don't return 
the Parliament The Proteſtant Aſcendancy re- 
turns for corporate towns about ten or twelve 
members, the reſt are returned nominally by 
corporate towns, but really by individuals. A 
general election in Ireland, an particularly ſince 


the ſale of Peerages, is an increaſe of the ſtrength 


of the Miniſter, and a decreaſe of the ſtrength of 
the people; and by the: people I mean-the Proteſ- 
tant community. The Aſcendancy, therefore, 
in elections, is not the aſcendancy of à Proteſtant 
people—it is a Miniſteria! and an Ariftocrate Aſcen- 
dancy.” Let us diſcuſs your ſtrength in other trials 
—You, ate weak againſt an Adminiſtration, —1 
know what you did in 79 and in 82; but I know 
in both thoſe periods the Catholic adied in con- 
junction with you, and each period was immedi- 
ately anteceded or accompanied by the repeal of 
Pait of the penal code: you are weak Lfay, againft 
an Adminiſtration | How are. you againſt an 
invaſion ? Let me ſuppoſe: that-event.—TI know 
ſome of you would ſay; we ſhould ſtand between 
two fires. T' do not believe it, but 5 do much 
apprchend, unleſs you relax your code, that we 
ſthould fland between the fire of the enemy and 
the apathy of our own people. If the Catholic 
lelſorts to force or to threats he is loſt, he has 
only. to reſort to your o] laws to do you: miſchief, 
and in an obſtinate and dutiful adberence to act 
| . 8 f 
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of Finn to remain a difdemed ſpectator of 
of the invafſon of his N e my ; 
unenliſted. N 7 7 


You muſt, however, in that event, ann hen 5 


your defence, as you did in the laſt, and propoſed 
to do in the former war, and inſtead of repealing 


your laws for his ſake, you muſt then break them 
tor yeur o.]; but you will place little reliance 


on the languid battalion of an interdicted peo- 
ple and then the unpopular Hanoverian— then 
the mercenary Heſſian then the unfeeling Ger- 
, mary maſt come and guard you with foreign mer- 


cenaries againſt your natural fliendsas well as your | 
enemies. —A nation thus unable to protecł itſelf 
without ſuch aſſiſtance, becomes the eaſy prey of 


any Miniſter, and the Britiſh: Government may ſay 
to the Proteſtants of Ireland, gentlemen, you are 


perfectly excluding from freedom three fourths of 


your people, but as they happen to be three fourths 
of your people tis impoſſible that your ill-fated 
country, even in your own inſtance, ſhould expect 
all the bleſſings of the Britiſh Gonſtitution. Vou, 
as well as the Catholic, therefore, muſt make al- 
lowance if your Government is ſomewhat arbi- 


trary and exceedingly corrupt. Why do you 
murmur ?—Yow bave demanded liberty for your- 


ſelves, you have refuſed to it one another; we 
will, however, ſoſften your ſituation The Pro- 


teſtaur ſhall enſlave the Catholic, and the Miniſter 


| ſhall coerce' the Proteſtant, and thus we ACCOM- | 
modate your religious diſtinions,. * 


There is another danger to Which, or to the 


fear of which your diviſions may ęxpoſe the Pro- 
teſtant Aſcendancy, I mean an Union; let me 
ſuppoſe the Miniſter; as he has often propoſed cor- 
rupt terms to the Proteſtant, ſhould ptopoſe crafty. 
ones to the Catholic, andthouldfay, you are three- 


fourths of the people, excluded from the bleſſings of 
an Inſh Conſtitution; accept the advantages of an 
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Engliſh Union Here is a propoſal probably ſup- 
ported by the people of England, and rendered 
plauſible to at leaſt three-fourths of the people of 


Ireland. I mention an Union, becauſe I have 


heard it has been darkly ſuggeſted as the reſort 
of Proteſtant deſperation againſt Catholic pre- 
tenfions—never think of it—The Proteſtant 


would be the firſt victim There would be Ca- 
tholic equality and Parliamentary extinction- It 
would be fatal to the Cathohe alſo- be would not 


be raiſed, but you would be depreſſed, and his 
chance of liberty blaſted for eyer ; it would be 
fatal to England, beginning with a falſe com- 

romiſe, which they might call an Union, to end 
in eternal ſeparation through the progreſs of two 


civil wars, I have ſtated three dangers to which 
your Aſcendancy is expoſed; let me ſuggeſt a 


fourth. The intermediate ſtate of political lan- 
guor whenever the craft of the Miniſter touches 
you in your religious decifions. The loſs of 


nerve, the decay of fire, the oblivion of grievan- 
ces, and the palſy of your virtue, your harp un- 


ſtrung of its beſt paſſions, and reſponſive only to 


notes of gratitude ſor injuries, and grace and 


thankſgiving for corruption. by 1 
From all this. what do I conclude : That 

the Proteſtant aſcendancy in Ireland requires a 

new ſtrength, and that you muſt find that ſtrength - 


in adopting a people, in a progreſſive adopti- 


on of the Catholic body—in ſuch manner, and 


with ſuch temperament as you who have the 


Legiſlature in your hands may well deviſe, and 


fuch as ſhall gradually unite, and ultimately in- 
corporate; but this will be better underſtood 


when I anſwer an objection made to the Bill be- 


fore you, on a ſuppoſition that giving the Roman 


Catholic power in your country, you only enable 
him to ſubvert her eſtabliſhment. By power muſt 
* 
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be intended intereſt, and then the argument will 
| be, that if you give a man an intereſt in the State, 
* you give him a diſpoſition to deſtroy it, which is 
to attribute to the Catholic a paſſion for political 
7 ſuieide. Sir, the ohjection aſſumes two propoſi- 
tions which cannot co-exiſt, that the Roman 
Catholic will have power ariüng from the repeal | 
of diſabilities, and the diſpoſition ariſing from 0 
the continuation of them. Sir, the repeal of the 9 
diſability is the repeal of the paſſion that grows 
from it, Gentlemen fall into a ſad error when 
they ſuppoſe theological opinions form mankind 
into diſtin&. political ſocieties, as if there was 
a political ſociety of Deiſts or . Atheiſts, or of 
= = Free-thinkers; it is not the opinion but the pe- 
f nalty that forms the fraternity, diſability is now 
| | tbe conſtitutive act, forming the Catholic into a 
_ diſtin aſſociation; and the repeal of the diſa- "2 
bility is the act of its diſſolution; TI rely upon it 
_ that the ꝑprogreſſive repeal of the diſabling code 
muſt: accompliſh -political conformity the pro- 
greſs of affection is infeparable from che pro- 
greſs of the power; that power grows by flow - 
degrees and ſtages, in every ſtage diſſociating the 
_ Catholic from his, own ſect, and aſſociating him 
to your's; conforming: him to your nature, and 
aſlimilating him to your ſtrength, white he adds 
life and yigour to his own: to give capacity is g 
one thing, to give enjoyment is another, and in 3 
eyery advance from the capacity to the enjoy- 
ment, à perſonal interference takes place, and 
animoſity. dies, and a conformity of mind 
grows on a conformity of intereſt the foul of 
the one ſect enlarges by the act of giving, that of 4 
the other, by receiving, until each is depurated . 
from the ſpleen of the controverhaliſt, and both | 
are enlarged into ona people... ooo: 
1 I ſpeak of the nature of man— I ſpeak of the ; 
5 aſſections inſeparable from that nature. I ſpeak  _ * 
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of the great emotions of the heart and deciſions | 


of the head, and not of the momentary irrita- 


bilities of ſome nerves in the brain, whilſt contro- 


verſy ſtings for-the hour, and for the hour only, 
unleſs a proſeriptive law ſhall make the idle ſen- 


atio etermmll. 


I apply to the preſent ſtate of religion in Eu- 
rope, and I deny that men act as religious com- 
binations, except when they are interdicted. 


How do we ourlelves? How do Proteſtants act? 


do we vote for inſtance, as a religious combina- 
tion under the direction of the Parſon; or as a 
political combination for political intereſt ; or a 


private combination for our o.] n? How do Preſ- 


byterians act? do they vote as religious combina- 
tions at the Preſpyter's beck; or for the Preſby- 
terian candidate againſt their own landlord, and 
their own intereſt? _ e ee ro a 
In other countries—A merica—do Catholics 


and Proteſtants, or Proteſtant and Catholic there 


act as religious combinations, under the diſtinct 
banner of prieſt or parſon, or as a. ſolid com- 


bined mals of people? Is not her infancy com- 


petent to inſtru our age on this ſubject,” and 


give us {imple but auguſt and exalted inſtruction 


of morality, policy and wiſdom ? France does 
ſhe act as a religious combination? or are her 
Catholics and Proteſtants arrayed as diſtant clans 
of religioniſts? How do modern Proteſtants in 
England act? How do they act on the ſubject of 
religion? — A bill in 1775 paſſed the Parliament 
of Great Britain eſtabliſhing Popery in Canada 
How did a Proteſtant majority, how did Proteſt- 


ant Biſhops vote—as a religious or political com- 


bination? They voted for the bill, for the Minil- 
ſtry for the Popiſh religion. How have you ated 


lately? -A Viceroy Catholically affected and/Ca- : 


tholically connected, is placed in the, Govern- | 
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ment How Yer Placemes, how do Biſhops aQ? 
They ſee, his family, a very ancient and moſt 


reſpectable one, proceed to the Maſs;—are Pro- 


teſtants revolted - do they withdraw their ſup- 


port do the Biſhops reſiſt him do the courtiers 


1155 deſert him do they act as a religious or a politi- 
cal combination? They vote for the Viceroy, for 
the Miniſter, for the place and for the penſion— 


Let us come to the particulars of ſome part of this 


code - ſee whether the obſtacle to conformity is not 
in the law, that law for inſtance, that will not al- 


low a Roman Catholic to hold a commiſſion in the 
0 army—W hat does it but forbid an opportunity of 
c dee. with the Proteſtant, and a mild but 


compulſory means of conformity ? Tis the mets 
more than the chaplain ; what can we ſay againſt 
2 admitting the Catholic officer, when we admit the 


Catholic multitude ? Shall we ſay that Catholic 


numbers, who from their pay can have no tempta- 
tions, and from their education no information, 


and who are preciſely that deſcription of Catho- 


lies at whoſe arms you revolt, may with fafety, 


and have been with great uſe admitted among your 


troops; and a Catholic gentleman, cannot be truſt- 


ed with a commiſſion ? Am I to underſtand that if 
Catholic officers were intermixed with Proteſtants 


they would model the regiment; and then with 


the aſſiſtance of Catholic lawyers ſhutting up the 
courts. of juſtice: by which the latter live, levy 


war againſt the Britiſh empire? In the ſame way 


the law preventing Catholies from coming to the 


bar, is another proviſion againſt conformity—a 


' proviſion againſt aſſociation with Proteſtants : the 


Temple the fraternity of Club and Bar are more 
likely to produce conformity than the cloſet—- 
Lou have tried the force of ſtudy to convert man- 
kind try the pleaſure of the table, try perſonal 


; e mere * means 5 much more grols, 


but 
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but perhaps more efficacious In the ſame wax 
are our laws reſpecting the education ſo many © 
proviſions againſt conformity; they exelude the 
Catholic in bis docile years from our ſociety and 


our information, and enact that they from their 


earlieſt infancy ſhall live and learn only from one 
anotber; we {end them and puniſſi them for being 
ſent to foreign and Catholie countries to imbibe 
the principles Ot. religion and politics; 5 and then 
we make the prejudice of their education a reaſon 
for the continuation of their proſcription, pro- 


_ ceeding in a ſueceſſion from cauſe to conſe- 


quence, an d from conſequence to cauſGG D 
One detect in this bill is, that it does not open 


the Univerſity. By virtue of this excluſion you 0 
prevent any man from the practice of phyſic; un- 


leſs he gets his degree in ſome» other univerſity :- 
Here again your laws deprive the ſtate of another 


opportunity of conformity by perſonal intereourſe, 


the advantage of his ſcience and medicine: Juſt _ 
ſo are the laws reſpecting marriage ſo many provi- 
ſions againſt conformity, and a code for the preſer- 
vation of their claims; no aſſociation by mixture 


of kindred ; no oblivion of title by intermixture of 


family: ſuch part of our laws are formed to perpe- 
tuate caſis, and to ordain Catholic blindneſs, 
and preſerve excluſive Catholic elan and aſſocia- 
tion. I dilapprove much of that part of the bill 
which leaves intermarriage ſubject to disfran- 
chiſement: you at once legaliſe, and you puniſh. 


the connection: you encourage and you deter, 


and you make yourſelves the object of your ſeve- 
rity, and dinnniſh the baſe of your own ſtrength, 
and turn your prejudices againſt your own power 
and ß ⅛ð ꝛ q ] ⁊hw- · SM 
I conelude this part of the ſubject by obſerving 
that the privilges we ſpeak of do not give to the 
. . is Catholic 
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neither do they leave the diſpoſition They reſort 


to perſonal intercourſe as a means of political 


5 conformity they employ — intercourſe as 
9 9 * means of that con 


a common intereſt by law to men who have 2 


| 4 common intereſt by nature. 


Another objection has been enge A gainſt 2 


the repeat, an objection founded on their "gon 
ed character but character is no delinquency— 
much leſs the character which the interdicting ſect 
gives the interdicted· Vou do not diſqualify the 


Tories becauſe they are arbitrary —nor Metho- 


— 


- proach the Catholics wi 

| have forbidden their education, we are refponſi- 

ble for their ignorance”: however ignorant ſome 

may ſuppoſe them, we muſt allow there are among 
them, ſome who can write; and we may ſuppoſe 
therefote 22 ate ow e why! LS. read. 2 225 


diſts, becauſe they are mad—nor Courtiers be- 


5 cauſe they are fervile. If imputed character was 


nency—the fword of the co nqueror, the 


f acrimony of the ſectarian, and the t: tales of the 
_ nurfe, would be the meafures of your juſtice, and 


the laws of your country. The charge againſt 


the character of the Catholics reſolves itſelf into 

two heads, 2 ſuppoſed predileQion to arbitrary 
government, and a fup en idolatrous veneration 
towards their fpiritua 


paſtors. As to the firſt, 
Magna Charta 15 the anfwer—As to the latter, | 


their prefent proc in Ireland, and the pro- 

ceedings of other Catholics abroad are an anſwer. It 

is true the clergy have generall V greater infuence 
vhere the flock is interdicted, 


and the ſpiritual 
ide is by that interdiction, made the political 


. lead; and leader of party: but I forget; on this 


rt of the ſubject we ate filenced—Can we, who 
E enacted darkneſs b uh act of Parlia ment, re- 
th a want of light? We 


rmity; and they give 
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leſt the character which we give of the Catholic, 


the Engliſh ſhould extend to the Iriſm in general, 
and give to both that degrading deſeription Which 


we give of one another: This objeclion is how- 
ever ſtrengthened, we ale told, | by, the. preſent 
publications and paſſions of the Catholies of Ire- 


land: let me trace the hiſtory of thoſe pa ſſions 


and publications the firſt cauſe and origin was 


IHR AMKRICAN W. ou onthe Ny {c, 
America complained that ſhe was bound and 


taxed without her conſent The Catholic com- 


plains that he is taxed without his conſent Ame- 
rica ſaid, a people taxed without their conſent 


were ſlaves— Ihe Catholics ſay, a people taxed 


Britiſh Parliament can ſeparate them they ap- 


plauded the paſſion as well as the principle 


3,000,000. of meñ dead to all ſenſe of liberty, 


would be fit inſtruments. ſor enſſaving England, 


were the words of Lord Chatham America has 
reſiſted I rejoice ſays he, that America has re- 


ſiſted - but on this diſpute the fierceſt champion 


was Ireland In 85, do you remember your diſ- 


courſes on the court addrefles? the beſt argument 


in favour of the Catholic claims is, the defence. 


by Ireland, and particularly by the Preſbyterians - 
of Heland in favour of America How did you 
at that time cruſh to ſhivers the little pretences 
of monopoly, and the frivolous pretences about 
the act of navigation, and ſo vile a peddling. 


take care how we preſs this part of the ſubject, 15 


— 


without their conſent are ſlaves The friends f 
American liberty ſaid, taxation and repreſenta- 
tion are inſeparable—God hath joined them no 


argument as the policy of empire, advanced 


againſt the eternal truth and original juſtice 


that clothed the half naked American, when he 
ſtogd inxincible on his gieat, maxim No repre- 
_ lentation no freedom? The next occaſion was 
our own Revolution; in your own cafe you bad 


an 


oppottuuity of diſplaying yourſelf on this | 
] . — — b ce wg eee 6h 09; 
ſition, that would affect to ſet up civil Iibert) 
compenſation for the "loſs of political 
ſhewed the habeas corpus, trial by Jury, 1 
of property, and rights of perſon, were nothing, 
if they depended on ſaws, in the making of repeal- 
ing of Which you might have no kind of concern. 
You anftanced ſeveral examples in the commer- 
_ cial reſtrictions on Irith trade and therefore you | 
pronounced no civil, "unleſs there is fiel 
the Catholic liſtened, and believed he 
caught the fire from your own lips, and now ö 


approaches you with your triumphant difquifition 


Ut is an embarraſſment, but an embarraflment, 
w_ you muſt have foreſeen with © certainty, 
and yu will govern no doubt with — 
Vvhatevet you do, it is my humble wiſh that it ma 
turn to the good of all, and et own. in Bt: 
5 ticulan BEEF 18 42 n * | 
I conclude this part of the ſubj er by AN 
broadly and unconditionally as words can 4 * 
that the 2 adoption of the Roman Car. 
does not furrender, but aſcertains the From 
teſtant Alcendavey} r Unt it does not give the 
Catholic the power to ſhake the eftabliſkent 1 
your conſtitution in Church or State, or property. | 


neither does it leave him the difpofition—it "gives 2 


bim imauinities, and it makes Catholic privileges 
Proteſtant power: I repeat the idea, and 
never did any more decide my head or my heget 8 
my ſenſe of public juſtice and of public vtifity— 
I re peat the idea, that the interdict makes vou 1 2 
ſects, and its progreſſive” repeal makes you 2 5 
people - placing you at the head of thar | 
: — ever, — of being a ſect for ever, 1 
© ae — to coerce e the” 'Cathol 
« 4 N ** . . 3 "Y 2 
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but obnoxipus, both you and the Catholic, to 
be coerced by any other power the Miniſter if 
he wiſhes to enſlave, or the enemy if he wiſhes to 
invade you; an ill-aſſured ſettlement, unprepared 
to withſtand thoſe great diſeaſes which are inſe. 
parable from the condition of nations, and may 
finally conſume you, and in the mean time, 
| ſubject to thoſe intermitting fevers" and pains, 
which ſhake by fits your public weal, andenteeble 
All her determinations; 4 lt np pry 7 
I have on this occation ſubmitted my genuine 
ſentiments, if they differ from yours I lament it, 
and appeal to the wiſdom of the next generation 
from the errors of their fathers—If they differ 
from thoſe of ſome of my on conſtituents I 
lament it alſo—for I love them and revere them 
— but this is a queſtion vital to you and to the 
25 Catholics in the preſent: and everlaſting condition 
of both. I cannot, therefore, capitulate with 
any errors, founded however they may be on the 
beſt motives. Nou think what I ſay is novelty 
another age will think it plain and humble truth. 
A ſit down re- aſſerting my ſentiments, which are, 
hat further removal of diſabilities is negeſſary -t 
make the Catholic a freeman and the Proteſtant 
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Mr. M. Beresford ſpoke in favour of the ptin: 
eiple of the bill in its preſent limited ſtate but 


vas no friend to an extenſion of that principle. 
Hon, F, . Hutchinſoy voted for committal· 


' Mt, Curran ſaid, be would bavg yielded to the 
lateneſs of the hour, his own enen and 
the fatigue of the Houſe, and have let the-motion = 
71 without a word from him on the ſubjeR; if 
he had not heard ſome principles advanced which 


could 
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d not wks * 12 He knew, 


1 ſaid; that a trivial ſubject of the day would 
naturally engage them more deeply, than fvy = 
more diſtant object of howevergteater importance, 
but he begged they would tecollect, that the 


- 4 and that their heirs muſt be, not ſtateſmen, 
nor placemen, nor penſoners, but the future 


| ſaid, of no fo-awful cal upon the juſtice and 
_ wiſdom of an , as the refledion that 
they were deliberating on the intereſts of pol. 
terity. On this ſubject, he eould not but lament, 


that the condudt of the adminiſt ration was fo 


uimhappily calculated to diſturb and divide the 
publie mind, to pre? 
uo great a queſtjon with the coolneſs it required. 
At Cork, che preſent Viceroy was pleaſed to 
. rejea- moſt moderate and modeſt petition from 
tbe Catholics of that city. © Their next ſtep was 
to create @ diviſion. among the Catholics them- 
felves; the next was to bold them up as a body 
formidable to the Engliſh government, and to 
their Proteſtant (fellow ſubjects; for how elfe 
f pould- any man-acconnt for the ſcandalous publi- 
cation which was bawked about this city, in 
which his Majeſty was made to give his royal 
thanks to an individual of this kingdom, for his. 


ptrotecdion of the ſtate? But be conjured the 


Houſe to be upon their guard againſt thoſe del- 
Picable attempts to traduce their people, to alarm 
theit fears, or toinflame their reſentments: Gen- 
tlemen have talked as if the queſtion was, whether 
we may, amy — ourfelves, relax or repeal 
rde laws which long concerned out 


— Catholic fellow — — real queſtion is, 
whether you can, with ſafety to the Iriſh eonſti- 
mp oc unn meafure-? It is not a queſtion 
: {= vows 


tty intereſt of p Panty muſt expire wich ben. 


people of the country at large, He knew, he | 


vent the nation from receiving 25 


(e) 


ſome maxims, he ſaid, which an honeſt Iriſnman 
will never abandon, and by which every public 
meaſure may be fairly tried. Tbeſe are, the pre- 


ſervation. of the conſtitution. upon the principles 


eſtabliſhed. at the Revolution, in church and 
ſtate; and next, the independeney of Ireland, con- 
nected with Britain as a confederated people, and 
united diſſolubly under a common and inſepa- 
rable Crown. If you with. to know how theſe 
great objects may be affected by a repeal of thoſe 
laws, ſee how they were affected by their enaction. 
Here you have the infallible teſt of fact and expe- 
rience; and wretched indeed muſt you be, if 
falſe ſhame, falſe pride, falſe fear, falſe ſpirit, can 
prevent you from reading that leſſon of wiſdom” 
_ which is written in the blood and the calamities 
of your country. Here Mr. Curran went into a 
detail of the Popery laws as they affected the 
Catholics of Ireland. He deſeribed them as de- 
ſtructive of arts, of induſtry, of private morals 
and public order, as extirpating even the chriſtian 
religion among them, and reducing them to the 
condition of ſavages and rebels, diſgraceful to 
humanity, and formidable. to the ſtate. Having 


traced the progreſs and effecis of thoſe laws from 


the Revolution to 1779: Let me now. aſk you, 


3 


ſaid he, how have thoſe. laws affected the Proteſ- 


tant ſubject and the Proteſtant. conſtitution? In 


that interval were they free? Did they poſſeſs 


that liberty which they denied to their brethren? 


No, Sir, where there are inhabitants, but no 
people, there can be no freedom unleſs there be 


a ſpirit, and what may be called a pull in the 
ople; a free government, cannot be kept ſteady 
or hxedin its ſeat. You had indeed a government, 
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in civil blood, and whilſt the virtuous luxuriance 


of its branches aſpired to Heaven, its infernal 
roots ſhot downward to their congenial regions, 
and were intertwined” in Hell. Your anceſtors 
thought themſelves the oppreſſors of their fellow - 
ſubjects, but they were only their jailors, and 
the Juſtice of Providence would have been fruſ- 
trated, if their own” ſlavery had not been the 
puniſhment of their vice and their folly. But, 
laid he, are theſe facts for which we muſt appeal 
to hiſtory ? you all remember the year One tbou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and feventy-nine. What were 
ou then? Your conſtitution, without reſiſtance, 
in the bands of the Britiſh Parliament; your 
trade in many parts "extinguiſhed," in every. 


part coerced. So low were you reduced to 


| —_—_— and ſervitude, as to declare, that un⸗ 
jeſs the mercy of England was extended to 
your trade, you could not ſubſiſt. Here you 
have an infallible teſt of the ruinous influence of 5 


thoſe laws in the expefience of à century 


4 cconſtitution ſurrendered, and commerce 54 


extinct. But can you learn nothing on this fabjed : 
ſrom the events chat followed? In 78 you fome- 
what relaxed the ſeverity of thoſe laws, and 
improved, in ſome degree, the condition of the 
Catholics. What was the conſequence,” even of a 
partial union with your countrymen ? The united 
efforts of the two bodies reſtored that conſtitution 
which had been loſt by their ſeparation: In 1982 
you became free. Your Catholic brethren ſhared 
the danger of tbe conffict, but you had not 
juſtice or gratitude to let them ſhare the fruits of 
thbe victory. Vou ſuffered them to relapſe into 
their former. infignificance, and depreſſion. And 
let me aſlæ you, has it not fared with you accord- = 
ig to * deſerts? Let me aſk Jou, if the 
2 : 


en 6 
Parliament of Ireland, can boaſt of being now 
leſs at the feet of the Britiſh minifter, than at that 
period it wes of the Britiſh Parliament? Here 
Mr. Curran obſerved on the conduct of the admi- 
niſt ration for ſome years paſt, in the accumulation 
of public burdens and Parliamentary influence; 
but, ſaid he, it is not the mere enoreaſe of debt; 
it is not the creation of one hundred and ten 
placemen and penſioners, that forms the real 
cauſe of the public malady. The real cauſe is 
the excluſion of your people from all inſſuence 
upon the repreſentative. The queſtion therefore 
is, whether you will ſeek your own ſafety in the 
reſtoration of your fellow ſubjects or whether 
ou will chufe rather to periſh than to be juſt ? 
Mr. Curran then proceeeded to examine the ob= 
jections to a general incorporation of the Catho- 
lies. On general principles, no man could juſtify 
the depriyation of civil rights on any ground but 
that of forfeiture for ſome offence. The papiſt of 
the laſt century might forfeit bis property for ever, 
for that was his own, but he could not forfeit the 
rights and capacities of his unborn poſterity. 
And let me obſerve, that even thoſe laws againſt 
the offender bimſelf, were enacted while injuries 
weile recent, and while men were not unnaturally 
alarmed by the conſideration of a French Mo- 
narchy, a Pretender, and a Pope; things that 
we now read of, but can fee na more.—But are 
they diſaffeted to liberty? On what ground 
can ſueh an imputation be ſupported ?—Do you 
ſes any inſtance of any man's religious theorß 
governing bis civil or political eondudt ?—Is 
Popery an enemy to freedom? Look to France, 
and be anfwered. Is Proteſtantiſm neceffarily its 
friend ? Yau are Proteſtants, look to yourſelves, 
and be refuted, - But look further: Do you find 
eyen the religious ſentiments aß ſectaries marked 
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by the r charaQeriſtics 15 met ſecls ? 7 
you, find 167 a Proteſlant Briton can be 2 
8 bigot * on 55 two ſacraments, and a Catholic 8 


| 


Frenchman A. 


eiſt, admitting Teven ?—But, you 


affect to think. your pioperty in danger by ad- ; 


mitting them. iato the State. That- has been 
already refilted, But you have yourſelyes refuſ- 
ed your own Ohjection. Thirteen years ago 


you expreſſed the ſame fear, yet you made the 


experiment; you opened the door to landed 
property, and the fact has ſheun the fear * I 


be without foundation 


- 


. * 


1 N "You rh It © bas the ; — 5 . | 


ſecurity to ſupport it. Or do you mean the juſt 


and bonorable ſupport. of the numerous and 


meritorious. Clergy. of your own country, Who 


really difcharge the labours and duties of the 
Miniſtry? As to that lex. me fay, that if we felt 
on that ſubje&.; as we ought, we ſhould not have 


ſo many men of talents. and virtues. ſtruggling 


under: the difficulties. of their ſeanty Pittance, f i 


But another curious, topic; bas been ſtated . 
aga in; the Proteſtant Aſcendancy is in danger. 

hat ds you meau hy chat word? Do you mean 
the e and: Property, - and e of the 5 
I Ore | 


> 


and. feeling the melanchol conviction that no. 


virtues or talents can give them any bope of ad- 
rancement. If yo really mean the preſerva- IG 
tion of every right. and every honor that can 
_ dignify, a chriſtian: prieſt, and give. Authority, to - 
by ing J will protect them as zealouſly'as 


I will ever reſpect and revere the man who 


employs bimſelf f in . e * a ral | 
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3 

>; 
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miſſion. But 


that. if it recovers at all it can 
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ſolation But if you | mean by Aſcendaney the 8 
9 3 77 5 of perſecution, I deteſt and and abhor it. 


you mean the Aſcendancy of an Engliſh fehool 


over an Iriſh univerſity, I cannot look upon it 


without averſion. An Aſcendaney of that form 
raiſes to my mind a little greaſy emblem of ſtall-ied 
| theology, imported from ſome foreign land, 
with the graces of a lady's maid, the dignity of 
a fide table, the temperance of a larder, its ſo- 
briety the dregs of a patron's bottle, and its 
| wiſdom the dregs of a patron's underſtanding, - 
brought hither to deyour, to degrade, and to de- 
fame.——ls it to ſuch a thing you wonld have 


it thought that you affixed the idea of the Pro- 


teſtant Aſcendancy? But jt is ſaid, admit them 
by degrees, and do not run the riſque of too pre- 
cipitate an incorporation. I conceive both the 


argument and the fact unfounded. In a mixed 


over nment, like our's, an increaſe of the demo- 35 
cratic power can ſcarcely ever be dangerous. 
None of the three powers of our Conſtitution acts 


ſingly in the line of its natural direction; each is 


neceſſarily tempered and diverted by the action 


of the other two: and hence it is, that though 
the power of the Crown has, perhaps, far tran- 


ſcended the degree to which theory might con- 


tive it, the liberty of the Britin Conſtitution 
may not be in much danger. An increafe of 
power to any of the three, acts finally upon the 
tate, with a very diminiſhed influence, and 
therefore, 8 indeed muſt be that increaſe in 
any one of them which can endanger the practical 
balance of the Conſtitution. Still, however, I 
contend not * the caution of a gradual ad- 
ut let me aſk, you can you admit them 
any otherwiſe than gradually > The firiking and 
melancholy ſymptom of the public diſeaſe is, 
be only through a 


1 1 
feeble. and lingering convaleſcence. Yet even 


this gradual admiſſion your Catholic brethren do 


not aſk, ſave under every pledge and every re- 
ſtriction which your Aude and wiſdom can re- 
commend to your adoption. 55 
Mr. Curran concluded with calling on the Houſe 
to conſider the neceſſity of acting with a ſocial 
and conciliatory mind. That conttary con- 

duct may perhaps protract the unhappy depreſſion 
of our country, but à partial liberty cannot long 

ſubuſt. A diſunited people cannot long ſubfiſt. 

With infinite regret muſt any man look forward 


to thealienation of three millions of our people, 
and to a degree of ſubſerviency and corruption 


in a fourth; I am forry faid he, to think it is ſd very 
ceeaſy to conceive, that in cafe of fiich an event the 
inevitable confequence would be, an union with 


Great Britain. And if any one deſires to khow what 

that would be, I will tell him It would be the 
emigration of every man of cohſtquenee ffom 
Ireland; it would be the N ence of Britiſh 


taxes without Britiſh trade; it would be the ex. 


tinction of the Iriſh name as a people. We 


ſhould become a wretched tolony, perhaps leaſed 


cut to a company of jews, as was formerly ih 


contemplation, and governed by a few tat- 


gatherers and exciſemen, utileſs poſſibly ou may 


add fifteen or twenty cduple of Itiſn Members, 
who might be found every ſeſſion ſleeping in their 


collars under the manger of the Britiſh Miniffer, | 


Mr. Barrington, alluding to what had been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Curran, faid, there ſeems but little 
| difference of opinion as-to the priticiples of this 
bill; that is, as to che prineiple of partial tolera- 
tion; and were I inclined to enter into a general 
diſcuftion of the queſtion, the lateneſs of the hour 
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forbids me to treſpaſs on the indulgence of the 
Houſe. I ſhall therefore briefly, but firmly ſtate 
the extent and outline of my ſentiments on that 
great ſubject; and I am only induced to do ſo 
from the extraordinary turn which this debate 
has taken, and the ingenious and artful infinuations 8 
of an Hon. Member—Infinuations ſtudied for 
the obvious purpoſe of ſowing the ſeeds of dil- 
ſemination between the Government of this 
country and the Roman Catholic body, and im- 
puting to falſe motives and falſe principles, the 
conduct of every Gentleman who is attached, as 
well to the proſperity as jo. the Government of 
this country one yet too wiſe or too conhiſtent 
to be connected with the Hon. Member or his 
colleagues. His ſpeech this night ſeemed moſt 
Rrongly tinctured by thoſe tragi- comic ſcenes, 
perfectly adapted to the days of antient Shake- 
ſpeare. The Hon. Member's flights of fancy 
ſoaring above reaſon, and his lamentations fink- 
ing below it, bear ,a ſtrong ſemblance to two « 
ſtatues , which adorn the gates of bedlam—the . 
one as raging, the other as melancholy mad. 

But frantic as the Hon. Member may be, I can- 

not tacitly ſuffer him to tell the people of this coun- 

try, that if there be merit in a partial relaxation of 
the penal laws, and receiving the Roman Catholic 

body in ſome meaſure into the boſom of their 
country, be and his friends only act from pure 

or virtuous principles. I believe, and I ſay, that 

on a queſtion of ſo gigantic an importance to 

this country, no Miniſter of the Crown would 

or could dictate to the conduct of any Member 

of this Houſe. There is no man whoſe boſom 

warms more to the principle of toleration than 
mine; there is no man would ſooner ſtrike off 

thoſe fetters which confine a great body of our | 
countrymen and brethren to diſqualifications ane 
— Toba anong. +" ren. 
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ee which the policy 'of the tinies and 
their own turbulence made neceſſary. But that 
_ myſt be done with caution ; our conſtitution. muſt 
Never fall a victim to our liberal Alt is true that 
in this enlightened age, the {ptrit of toleration is 
ſeen ariſing from the grave of bigotry, it is true 
ſhe points to univerſal benevolence, and to uni- 


verſal congord, and as ſhe goes ber courſe, illu- 


mines and hymanizes the creation ; but that ſpirit 
muſt be reſtrained within the eirele our Conſtitu- 
tion draws round her, the tolerating power mult. 
not deftroy the principles. aſſigned to its pra- 
tection, and ſhould that ſpirit of toleration, now 
hovering around this country, grow bold from 
encouragement, and dare aſſail the bulwark of 
our Conflitution, let her be chained again, and 
let her be ſent back to the grave from whence the 
aroſe, and let her remain there, fettered and 
ſhagkled by the hands of ber own intemperance, 
till the great day of general emancipation ſhall 
give eternal libeity to all things—Theſe are my 
general principles; I pledge myſelf no ſurther. 
When the diflerent parts of this bill come fepa- 
rately before a Committee, they will be ſepa- 
rately inveſtigated—their conſequence will be 
fully conſidered, and the determination will © 
truſt be wiſely made; till then I-thali ſay. no 
more, but to remark that one part of this bill I 


warmly approve of—home education: the better 


ranks of our Roman Catholic brethren are good 
and loyal ſubjects, the lower ranks are more 
_ doubtful, and perhaps both ranks owe many of 
the prejudices with which their political principles 
have been tainted, to the want of that domeſtic 
education which our own prejudices denied them. 
Our Iriſh youth, ſent to 3 ſeminaries, often 
imbibed the dangerous principles, as well as the 
ordinary education of the countries they paſſed 
bs, 1 9 5 | . RE, 


„„ | 
through; immured within the limits of a monaf- 


8 tery, taught to conſider heretics as enemies, or 
| arrayed in the military legions of a deſpot, whoſe = 
[ word was law, whoſe mandate was coercion— 
they returned to their native foil as it were in- 
cruſted in inveterate principles of monaſtic bi- 
gotry, or monarchical deſpotiſm; they felt them- 
ſelves too ſtiff to concede to any Government 
which had not a prieſt or a tyrant at it's head. 
The foreign education of the prefent times would 
be worſe; a nation whoſe hands are embrued in 
facrilege and maſſacre, are ill adapted to form the 
pliant principles of Iriſh youth; they would learn 
to deſpiſe the form of our Government and the 
peace of our country, and would return home 


j enamoured of anarchy, innovation and treaſon. 

. Home education would obviate theſe evils; edu- _ 
| cated under our happy Conſtitution, they would 
1 not learn to deſpiſe tbat Conſtitution, they would 


learn to revere its principles; a ſocial intercoutſe 
with their countrymen would give them a taſte 
for domeſtic happinefs, inſtead of foreign tumult, 
and the prejudices of the Catholic would be loſt 
in the virtues of the citizen.—T ſhall once more 
repeat, tbat the principle of this Bill, in my 
mind, ſhould be adopted as far as our preſent 
Conſtitution and Aſcendaney will admit, and no 
further —ſo far J am its friend=farther I am its 
666W9ũ1?del.: 8 


Mr. Marcus Beresford voted for the committal 
of the Bill, as did The Hon. F. Hulchinſeün. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have too much 
love and reſpect for the Proteſtants of Ireland I 
have too much love and reſpect ſor the Roman 
Catholics to allude to ſubjects of animoſity which 
have long ſlept; or by inflammatory barangues 


<2 


__ tants degraded under 
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| to. kindle new commotion. .. . I riſe/to.reſeue 
the Proteſtants, of Ireland from the calumnies that 


. been thrown upon them; I riſe to reſcue the 
of our . forefathers from the . unjuſt, and 


: ha ee aſperſions that have been thtown upon 


them; they have been deſcribed, as cruel tyrants, 
for enaQting laws to which they were compelled 


by ſelf:defence and the neceſſity of the- times, 


and. which laws we, their poſterity, relaxed in 


the moſt eſſential points the moment a favourable 
opportuuity arrived. Was this tyranny in the 


roteſtant Gentlemen of Ireland? No, Sir, the 


5 Proteſtant Gentlemen of Ireland are as liberal as 
: they are brave. 


Sir, I cannot forget chat I am a Proteſtant 
myſelf ; that I am born of Proteſtant parents, 


and that I ama member of the Proteſtant efta- 
bliſhment; and therefore I will, not hear Proteſ- | 
olour of an invective againſt, 


er C 
laws that we have repealed. L love as much as 


any man, and no man will more heartily conſent. 


to every reaſonable act of toleration; but I do not 


chuſe to hear the Proteſtants of Leland accuſed, 


gs for what purpoſe I know not. 


me. caution gentlemen. * litening to 


this general kind of reaſoning, which, in every. 


country where it has been adopted, has excited 
contention and praduced ruin: let me caution 


them againſt that kind of reaſoning which hands 
| you over to an UNION or a CIVIL wa; either 
of which muſt end i in blood, and bring deſtruQion 

on this country. 


There has been a kind of KN TOR uſo this . 


nigbt, as if it was neceſſary the Conſtitution of 
the country ſhould be qverturned, becauſe the 


oppoſition have not been able to overturn the 
government. I very much doubt that the 2 ; 


of Ireland will tublerive to this Aenne 


however 
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8 highly. the oppoſition may value chem. a 


ſelves, the people value the conſtitution more. 
To my conſtituents, who ſent me here, I owe 


my firſt duty— if they ſhould ſay io me Give 
away our aſcendancy give away our elective 


franchiſe !”—I ſhould very reluctantly do it; but if 
they do not direct me to beſtow their nights upon 
others, I call upon any man to fay whether I am 


not a betrayer of my conſtituents rights, 11 give 


them away unbidden. 


Gentlemen have ſpoken much of prejudice and - 


bigotry, as if Proteſtants were prejudiced bigots : 
Is there no prejudice on the other ide? Is nothing 


to be given up but by Proteſtants? Let the Ro- 


man Catholics do away their prejudices, and 


it will be injuſtice 9 if we do not 83805 our 
laws. 

One obſervation more * I nate 33 : The 

_ avowed object of this bill is to unite his Majeſty's 

ſubjects, and to promote concord amongſt them, 


preſerving at the ſame time the Proteſtant Aſcen- 


dancy; every mantherefore, who ſuggeſts any mea- 
ſure of conciliation to be adopted in it, does a pub- 
lic good ; but the man who knowingly incites the 
Roman Catholics to demand what he is convinced 


cannot be conceded, is an ee and an 


enemy to is TY 


— 


The Houſe ett ole! itſelf, into a Con- 


mittee on n the Bill, 


Lord Detuin i in the Chair. 


Mr. G. Fonſonby ſaid that ke Je take . 


ſervations to make on that part of the Bill re. 


ſpecting education, and as it was now a very 


late hour, he wiſhed that the Chairman ſhould 
tr. 


report Piygrels. | 


* 


of 41 N Habart ſaid, thats was no inten- 
tion to precipate the buſineſs, and in compliance 
with the wiſhes of gentlemen, he had no objection 
to the Chairman ea N ; 


eee  aflc „ 


On the Houſe being reſumed, 


Lord Deluin reported progreſs, and 1 got leave. 
to fit again on Monday-:: e 
Miau i}, TE THC» s 44 B 

At half fan Fe o'clock, the Houſe -Y 
journed to ae „ 7 


Ea 
2 3 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

; "Sr Bol. Roche — that all the Portions 

= relative to the Roman Catholic buſineſs now 

; Tying: -on:the'-table, be referred to 1 5 Committee 
on the Roman Catholic 1 8 


By 


1 K . 333 8 motion „26 
Bs and unparliamentary. The petition in 
queſtion had been ordered to lie on the table, 
and the Committee had no capacity whatever, 
either to entertain the petition or comply with its 
Prayer. The Bill before the Houſe went to four 
points which were ſpecified ; but as to the elective 
franchiſe, the committee was incompetent to deli- 
berate. The Hon. mover of the motion, there- 
fore, was irregular; his motion was unparliamen- 
tary, and as ſuch could not be complied with. He 


3 


"0 138 > 
mig bo move an inſtruQion to the ebe from 


the Houſe, but the ea was Sh —_ 
Van. 


Sir Boyle admitting, that be » was irregular, with- | 
drew his motion. 6 9 „ 1 


The Right A David th 3 . the 
Petition of the Roman Catholic Committee, 


preſented to the Houſe on 1 * ſhould 5 


be read b the Clerk. 


Ys figned b Edward Dyke and . 
the part of themſelves and the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. ide, Saturday's fineſt 


Mr. Latouche then ſaid, chat if com lied 3 
he was of opinion, that it would affect our eſ- 
tabliſhments in Church and State. He therefore 
moved that the petition be rejected. . 


- The Right Hon, M _ - Oe ſeconded the mo- | 
tion. "4 7 | ; 


- Sir John Few was s ſorry to 1 Sth 5 
1 Hon Friend's propoſition. The Petition had 

been received by an almoſt unanimous vote of the 
Houſe; it was entered upon their journals, and 
therefore it required the deliberate anſwer of 
Parliament. The Catholics have a right to be 
told, and to be told with temper and due reſpect, 
that they are not to expect that privilege. ol 
which they have been deprived by law, and there- 
fore which they have no right to = 82 He thought 
the queſtion of the utmoſt importance, and upon 


which the future peace of this country would 


- materially. depend;—and be therefore thought 
the Petition would not be Precipitatel y rejected, 
without 


— 


ic thts þ 


: wikis: mature deliberation, and clear reaſons | 
candidly aligned. ad „„ * 6 


The Right Hon. 1 3 — for a 


— filler Houſe, in order that the determination 
might be more general. He had ſeen in new. 
Papers, which went farther than the journals _ 
the Houle, ſeveral propoſals ſigned by that ſame 
Edward Byrne, which ſpecified that they mould 


concede even more than was Tequeſted in the 


Petition; in thoſe papers it was propoſed that 
they ſhould. not only grant the elective franchiſe, 


but enable the Roman Catholics to become Ma- 


giſtrates and Grand Jurors. As the circum- 


ſtances of the country would not admit of this, 


be was ſor at once letting the ſenſe of the Houſe 


become known; but he thought the preſent mode 
preferable, and was againſt going into a com- 


mittee; the · ſormer was the leaſt vienive W 


of: difpoting « of the buſineſs, 93 


General Cunningham,. wiſhing moſt. 8 


; a Petition might be fully examined, hoped the 


Right Hon. Mover would poſtpone bis motion 


every man might have an opportun 


rder that 
of riting 


until there ſhould be a fuller Houle, i 


i 


in his plage, and declaring his ſentiments, in 


order that the queſtion might now be fully and 


finally decided and that the Roman Catholics 
might no longer deceive themſelves with hopes 
of receiving that which it was impoſſible for the 
HFHouſe with ſafety to grant; for the queſtion was, 
whether they were to continue a Proteſtant Par- 
liament, or to become à Roman Catholic Parlia- 
ment? On che deeiſion of that queſtion, he truſted 

| that there could not be a doubt in the Houſe. 


He bad never heard the Proteſtant e 


15 properly d deſcribed but once in that Aiſembly, an 


7＋ 2 


2 
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by a gentleman (Mr. R. Sheridan) on the the pre- 
ceding Saturday night, who repreſented it to 
conſiſt in a Proteſtant King, a Proteſtant Houſe 
of Eords, and a Proteſtant Houſe of Commons. 
This was a juſt definition; for'folong-asthe latter 
two branches of the Conftitution were affected to 
* the Proteſtant intereſt; they had little occafion 
to ſear; and ſo long as the King continued a 
Proteſtant, there Was no danger to fear the crea- 
tion of Roman Catholic Peers. For his part, he 
was as clearly convinced, as ever he was of any 
propoſition in Euelid, that the conſequence of 
extending any part of the elective franchiſe to 
the Roman Catholics; would be in a ſhort time 
the eſtabliſhment of a Roman Catholic Parlia. 
ment. In the newſpapers he had read, that the 
intention was to allow Roman Catholies to vote 
for members to fit in that Houſe, if poſſeſſed of 
201. per annum freehold pròͤperty, · in the ſame 
| manner of Proteſtant - 408. freebolders. Were 
=}: that the caſe, he would venture to affirm, that we 
ſhould have more Roman Cathohic than Proteſtant 
voters in Ireland. He poſſeſſed he ſaid, ſome 
property in the country, and he had the advan- 
tage of e the ſpace of forty 
years uniffterruptedly, during which time he bad 
uniformly voted in favor of the Roman Catbolics. 
But on the preſent occaſion he thought! it bis 
duty to ſpeak out and declare with firmneſs he 
never could go fo far as to grant them the elective 
franchiſe. He had himſelf a confiderahle eſtate 
in Ireland, and he had ſpent as much upon that 
eſtate as any Gentleman in that Aſſembly; but he 
was certain if the prayer of the Petition was 
granted, there would be twenty Roman Catho- 
lic freeholders for one Proteſtant on the lands 
of Mount. Kennedy (the General's very elegant 
JJC ² . ˙ 


4 


e + bighty — eſtate; in- the county of 
Wicklow). eit was now the duty of the Houſe 


_ > to: ſpeak. gut With e and if it 


was neceſſary, in the name of God, to draw 
ſwords at once and flake one intereſt and power 
againſt; the other. He thought the propoſition 
an abſolute abſurdity.— He thought the preſent 
night a moſt eritieal one for Ireland He ſaw 
tlie galleries of tbe Houſe were full, and he was 
glad--of it—tbat- his ſentiments might be the 
more-openly avowed ;z=and he thought every man 
in the Houſe, Whether Fapiſt or Proteſtant, was 
bound in N 10 mg HE! ue 1 875 8 75 ma 
. ene * 


2 Rank fad, po. man in this Houſe kg: 3 
* more frmly- than be dich the lights of the Con. 
ſtitution; but he would not treat with indignity 
a Petition ſigned by ſo many reputable names, he 
thought it than ho OR pla. Tacks ebe gre 

—— 


The Hon. 3 e ed 8 WS only 
queſtion before the Houſe was, whether the peti- 
tion before them ſhould be rejected or not He 
firmly declared for his part, that he was againſt 
the rejection; for he could ſer no . noe for 
ſupporting: ſuch: a meaſure. A petition was never 
rejected, - unleſs it contained on the face of it 
| fomething, -diffeſpeRttul to the Houſe, which the 
preſent did not. He had on the preceding night 
repreſented the conſequences of rejecting petitions 
of the people in Great Britain, as the practice had 
ſevered America from the empire On the preſent 
occaſion, he confeſſed he was ſurpriſed that the 
= Hon. Gentleman mould bring forward fa . 

og: a chain as a e of. the prayer of a 

| — . IPL * 


reer. 
« 4 , . 


3 


— 
* 
3 
\ 


decent petition, preſented with all propriety, from 


a reſpectable number of ſubjects, without ſo much 
as a ſingle argument or obſervation upon the 
mnüüü V 
He agreed with the Hon. Gentleman, (General 
Cunningham) that the Proteſtant aſcendancy was 
to be preſerved by a Proteſtant King, a Proteſtant 
Houſe of Lords; and a Proteſtant Houſe of 


Commons. But he had never heard that the _ 
Roman Catholics had ſolicited any thing contrary 


to this eſtabliſhment. They had not requeſted 
to become Members of Parliament. It was true 
there were other things included in the petition, 


excluſive of enabling them to participate in ſome 


degree in the elective franchiſe. They had in 
contemplation to be rendered eligible for 3 
as Magiſtrates and as Grand Jurors. As to theſe 
matters, every gentleman could judge for himſelf 
from a knowledge of his own country. He would 
anſwer for his -n county, that ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable gentlemen in it were Roman Catholies: 
the gentlemen who poſſeſſed the fee of the lands 
were principally abſentees who reſided in another 


kingdom. Of courſe this extenſion of favour 
mufſt be an advantage to the country. FE. 


He denied that the privation of elective fran- 


7 


aroſe from any civil or political demerit in the 


Roman Catholics; and recited an anecdote to 


ſhew how they had been originally deprived of the 


right of ſuffrage. There had been a conteſted 
election for the county of Galway, and Lord 


Dunkennel, ſon of the Earl of Clanricarde, was 


candidate in oppoſition to a Mr. Ormſby, a Pro- 
teſtant. And the Roman Catholics did return 
Mr. Ormſby to Parliament in defiance of his 
Lordſhip. Upon this he poſted up to town, and 
in reſentment, through his intereſt with the Lord 


„ 


 Liinitant; hs ama that act, the '5th/ a © 
George the Firſt tb de enacted, by which they loſt 8 
their right of elective franchiſe. 
He concluded with mentioning, that be thought | 
_ the treating the petitions of loyal and peaceable 
ſubjects with indignity, as the preſent motion went 
to 1 was the n 11 all ga modes. to be 


855 "Sales Pi * bine not e 


treating the petition of the Roman Catholics with 5 


indignity. But When they expreſſed a deſire to 
participate in the elective franchiſe, he thought 
it the duty of the Houſe to tell them they ſhould 

not. The petition he conceived to be highly in- 
decorous, becauſe it was previouſly known that 
Parliament could not accede to its prayer. This 
petition purported to be on the part of the 

Roman Catholics of Ireland. He would aſk, how 


they could vouch that it was on the part of the 


| Roman Catholics ? And then they muſt be obliged 
to acknowledge that they had ſet up committees 
of correſpondence, and had ſent delegates to hold. 
meetings in the capital, with a view of dictatin 
to'Parliament what the Roman Catholics wout 5 
condeſcend to accept from them 
Another part of the petition to en hs? con- 
5 N a ſtrong objection was, that expreſſion 
Which appealed to the Juſtice of Parliament. By 
appealing to their juſtice, it was tacitly implied 


that ſome of their rights were withheld; To this 


he would never aſſent; for theſe rights, by the 
_ conſtitution, were forfeited, and were taken away 
by Parliament he ſuppoſed, and after mature de- 
liberation. It behoved the Roman Catholics to 
ſhew the ſame cauſes did not now exiſt, before he 


conſent. to alter that policy. The ſooner 


| hs: AT. e — intention of * tbe 
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claim of the Roman, Catholies t the, gletlve 
franchiſe the better, as it would. the ſooner unde - 


CDM s Loves 


1& 4 


0 e % 4:0 3 210k 8 ne | 
Mr. Marcus Beresſord ſaid, he had heard ſome - 
thing aſſerted, as if the Houſe was not diſpaſed (o i 
meceide the petition of the Roman Catholics. 
he fact was, that the petition had been received, 
was read and ordered to lie on the table. This 


been {#4 on a ſimilar occaſion, by g caunty Kerry 
_ Jontleman, nearly related 10 the Bgronet—in that 
_ - _rramontane. dialed of the. Killarneian Alps, ſo emi- 
nent for the * Suaviter in modo, & fortiter in re“ 


Mr. Spiakar, Serr, theay.kyon nat bee frinds 
to Romin Kyothilies that wid urge any points 
5 | dizaugreeble 


e 510 145 1 | 
Hp SR ER” to 1 Hanks e und Serr, the 
petiſhin an yir teable demaunds a ſartin digree 


a2 riſpict, an ackyount av the /ufiryiz nyames 
thit 1s fined tood. Now Serr, 2 3 to 


have theſe nyames read by yeer Klyork; ere 


W arve upon um 
e | [4 murmur of No! No! No! 


vel . it is no m . bleey 
5 Serr, I kyon ſteate um auver from mimmery: 
Who are the peeple Serr, that hov ſigned 
5 this petiſhin, and pritind to rapriſint the Roman 
Kycutdlicks of Irelind /— Fwhot is becom of the 
anſhint Nobility ay the country? or does any av 
um ſign that petiſhin noa nat one Serr.— But 
ubo are theay that ſigned id Serr ?—The fuſt av 
um Serr, in the frunt av the byottle, is one 
Edyurd Burn. —Who is he Serr ? a meer ſugar 
beakir, and dealer in veayryiz commodities.— 
Tbe next neame Serr, is Jahn Kyow—a fel- 
low Serr, that vwas a retealer av pyaplins and 
ſmtiffs in Damis- ſntreet. He dales at the Poar- 
thir | houſe, the chap-houſe - Derumm's chap- 
houſe— and Serr having got thdrunk vwith poar- 
thir Serr—he drempt that be vWas the Meer- 
| aubeau of Irelind.“ 
The reſt av um Sirb: are fo abhkore that ; 3% 
really kyaant rekille& nor deſkribe them. Let 
. me Teo: af there'? is one 9 — neame amongſt 
5 2 e um? 


4 . 
- , o 
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1 * - Mr. Edward 2 e to be, 2 one of the 
moſt reſpectable merchants in his majeſty's dominions, and 
certainly the moſt opulent and extenſive the trade of Ireland 
ever poſſeſſed ;—and; Mr. John Keogh—his fellow ſufferer, in 


this ſpecies of comment, -happens to have amaſſed a fortune — = 


5 oe near a plumb in the Silk Manufacture, after a long 
and reſpeGable 1 9 22 of n 728 nd rata which he has Snape 
5 ba me . | | | 


- . 
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um ? No dot vwon Serr. And who does thele | 
fellia rapprizint ? They rapprizint thimſelves, 
Serr, but they miſrapprizint the Roman Kyo 
thiliks. They or nat the anſhint Noability, nor 
N nar Glargy, but the rwabble ay the town 
err, who come forward in a barefeaced impidint 
mannir, to dictate to Pyaatlimint. I ſay Serr, 
they ſhid be rejicted with indignaaſhin. Is theare | 
one reſpictable nyeame to that inſyimiz degrading 


( 0 5 


ite wa upon the tauring and fithering er ewom- 
mittee I am ſhure, Serr, the country Jantlemen 
knew nothing of what theſe felliz were tranf. 
acting for tim for I am firmly perfhuaded Serr, 
they would nat vuſh to accept wy ws pp this 
Haute did not think fit to n b 


The. Right thine Mr. Dried profeſſed to 
rifs with concern on the preſent occaſion. He 
thought the | reſolution not only proper, but 
neceſſary at the preſent time. On Saturday 
night, when the petition was preſented, he ex- 

| pected) that fome Gentleman would riſe and 
make a ſimilar motion. He would have done 
{o, but that he did not wiſh to obtrude himſelf 
on the Houſe. While he ſaid this, be de- 
clared that he was diſpoſed to ſerve the Roman 
= Catholics, but not to ſuch an extent; for the 
condutt of that body in the reign of the See 
particularly in the time of james the Second 
was ſuch, that thoy could. never be truſted with 
power in Ireland. + 
— thiHonld tremedihs Petey 
with diſreſpeQ; even if they ſhould proceed to 
reject it: They had given it all the attention 
which petitions in the uſual courſe are aceuſ- 
tomed to receive. And whenever and ext 
cot the elective franchiſe was -propoſed. to the 
Roman Catholies, he truſted that in that Houſe 
they would neither deliberate nor beſitate; but 


„ ee r ee 


e Henry Covendifh, endoaired hes queſtion 
13 the. Houſe to be this Will you reject 
a Petition praying for an extenſion of the elective 


franchiſe to Roman Catholics, or not? It was a 
ſelf. evident propoſition; Which, in a \Proteſt- 


- ane CIOs rr debate. Its rejee- 


* 


, 0 - 
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tion, therefore, ſhould meet with his hearty 
concurrence. „2% TT OS AS PET 


Fr Thomas Oſborne ſaid, he was clearly of 
opinion that the matter of the Petition was uſt. 
He was inclined to think, that the time had ar- 
rived in which it was proper to impart the 
electire franchiſe to our Roman Catholic bre- 
thren. In ſaying this he could not be ſuppoſed 
to ſpeak from prejudice, for he was deſcended”. 
from an ancient Proteſtant family, who had 
been employed in times more critical than the 
preſent in the defence of their country, and 
that at a period when many of the anceſtors of 
thoſe who affected ſuch fears for the Proteſtant 
Aſcendancy would not be found to have been 
their cotemporaries in Parliament. N 


The Right Hon. Mr. Cuffe thought the mo- 
tion before the Houſe was in itſelf a very ſimple. 
propoſition. It was, whether they would or 

would not grant the elective franchiſe to the 
Roman Catholics? This queſtion involved ano- 
ther, of no little importance, which was, Wwhe- 

ther, they would have a Proteſtant or Roman 
Catholic Parliament? He ſhould not ſkulk from 
the queſtion. He would put it fairly and fully 
and he would tell the Roman Catholics that 

he would not grant them the elective franchiſe, 
either now or at any other time. He would 
give them what the Bill pending propoſed - but 

no more. While he declared this reſolution, he 
avowed that he had on all occaſions voted for 

the relief of the Roman Catholics in the courſe 

of his parliamentary condut. 


. The Attorney General declared that the wiſh of 
his heart, was to extend to the Roman Catholics 
, „ every 


W 
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1 which they could enjoy; 2 755 
with the ſafety of the eſtabliſhments in church 
and ſtate. But. he would never give a vote 
inconſiſtent with their ſafety. He could not 
conceive that the petitioners were treated with 


diſreſpect if the petition was rejected, after it | 


had undergone the uſual form. He admitted that 
it was not neceſſary to enquire whether the prayer 
of it was made by merchants, ſhop-keepers, or 
others. It was enough that it came from our fellow- 
ſubjects and countrymen; for by that it was en- 
titled to every attention. It ought to be carefully 
conſidered, for its conſequences might affect our 
conſtitution, our religion, nay our lives. And ſhould 
the petition be rejected, he truſted that the light 
in which the Roman Catholics would view it 
uould be, that the requiſition was refuſed becauſe 
they held it not at that time to be proper to give 
it, and not with a e of ee e er 
W 


The Hon. Mr. Annefly ent e every 1 man was | 
no called on to declare candidly his ſentiments 
on a ſubject of ſo much importance, and he for 
his own part, ſhould not ſkulk from the part he 
felt himſelf bound to take He did not like to 
reject the petition becauſe it was brought into 
the Houſe accompanied by humility and reſpect— 
He did not like to xeject it abruptly on account of 
no names ſigned to it, many of which he knew 
to be highly reſpeQable—but he never could 
agree to grant what the petition required, Ro 
he was certain if he did it, would ultimatel 
1nevitably tend to the che of. a 1 
Houſe of Commons. e e ö 


Mr. Stuart, of hymns! Cai; that — 5 ws 
dhe * of a was 3 as the Houſe 
could 
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DO) not pofibiy grant, it was their duty at 
once to reject it. He truſted that they would 
do fo in the preſent inſtance. If they went imo 

- a committee upon the queſtion of granting the 
clective franchiſe, it would imply that there was 


a probability of carrying it into effect. There 
was none. For he was clear in his own mind 


that compliment would lead to the introduction of 
Roman Catholics into that Houſe, for the natural 


wiſh of a Roman Catholic conſtituent muſt be 
to have: a Roman Catholic ee ee 


A e eee ,, 


relief of the Roman Catholics. If further: claims 


5 ; 


were made he would not only refiſt them, but 


be one of the firſt to move for. aevaking: the-con- 05 


| cclions ee made to tem. eee 


Mr. Blake, - of Ad thoght: ahoc 8 | 


Catholics entitled at leaſt to ref 8 and 1 
from Parliament. 


Mr. en was i farpriſed-1 as any # man 


in that Houſe could come forward with a petition, 
bearing on the face of it a requiſition which 
it was impoſſible for the Houſe: to comply with. 


Ile loved the Roman Catholics—but he loved the 
conſtitution better, and therefore he would not 


grant a power incompatible with the ſafety. of 
that conititution—and he thought better for the 
| Houſe to tell them in a manly ſtile they could 


never expect to receive: ſuch a conceſſion He 
would treat them as brothers, but then as younger 


brothers, and would not fell his birth-iight to 


them for a meſs of Pottage. Had the Roman 


Catholics come to this Houſe earlier in the ſeſſion 


and thrown themſelves on the generoſity of their 
ona * he doubted not but indul- 
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bee woukd eee extended. in Pen beyond be 
latitude of the bill before the Houſe—but now it 


became — 0 0 the u to wh hee = 


its gr. . 7%, 


Mr; Ogi 5 1 1 it is e 
to ſay, I will not vote for Roman Sage Go 
chiſe. I thiak the petition ought to be rejected, 
for if it is not, it may imply that we pug "me 
Principle of the petition | 
I never in my life was ſo aneh delighted as I | 
am at this moment; I glory in the principles 
. gentlemen have ſpoken. I think this will 
be a-glorious night for the Proteſtants of Ireland; 
chere are two modes by which you may on this 
otcafion immortalize your names, either by ad- 
dreſſing his Majeſty, and declaring your firm de- 
termination to maintain the Proteſtant aſcendancy, 


LF) 


„ by a preamble to the bill, which, notwith- | 
 _  Randing the unreaſonable attricks that are made 


upon you, aa ware Foy onen and the . 
| 9 oh mn” 


| 0 TE, Mr. 2 Mr. OY 
He declared his own fenthnents perfectly cola- 
_ rided-- with bis Right Hon. Colleague, and 
he knew he was Leone 4 7 6 2. r of his 1 
RTE. x aa - 


- The Hom. Mr, axwell 156 . 1 
2 to the bill for reſief of the Roman 

Catholics, but they were now done away. He 
had ſeen ſufficient proof of the ſpirit and magna- 
nimity of the Houſe.” Ihe contefſions about 


to be made could not now be imputed to motives 


ol puſillanimity - tbey could now be ſuppoſed to 
| 1 from OY but the OY * Parlia- 


ment 


e er ee ͥ¶ . . ey i, 


cCluſion. 
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WE + 
ment and the irreſiſtible impulſe of humanity and 
commillbeninan. | fo 7 OT VT . 


| Mr. Browne, of the College, ſaid, his ſentiments 
upon the whole of this buſineſs might appear 


rather ſingular—His. opinion, was, that it would 


be wiſe in government when they ſaw certain 
declaratory publications from bodies of Roman 
Catholics that muſt vex any moderate man, not 
to bring forward any bill at all now, but to poſt- 
pone it for another ſeſſion. But, now that the 
bill was brought forward, to ſome parts of it 

he ſhould take an opportunity of ſtating ſome 

objections. He profeſſed himſelf rather what 
might be called a bigotted Proteſtant fo far as 


regarded the principles of the conſtitution. He 
had never ſeen a Roman Catholic until he was 16 


years old, and he then conſidered him a pro. 

digy ; but he bad fince by intercourſe with many 
reſpectable men of that perſuaſion got rid of his 
prejudices, whatever were his opinions with re- 
card to the bill, he was not prepared to go ſo far 


as the petition required—But though the Houſe | 


might not nom ſee it expedient to grant the fran- 
chiſe to Roman Catholics—he thought no man 
could be prepared to ſay we would never grant 


_ that privilege, or bind down future Parliaments, 
whoſe wiſdom would no doubt be directed by 
_ the expediency of times and circumſtances. He 


hoped there was no compromiſe formed for 


pathng the bill on the ground of ſuch a pre- 


Here Mr. Ogle roſe to ſay; if the Hon. membor 


alluded to the preamble he had mentioned the 


idea of compromiſe was inapplicable, as no man, 


not even his moſt reſpected friends in that Houſe 


vers 
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beg acratee! wth the purport of bis pre. 


I, Brau etffiaitied his idea—that it ſeethed 
to be 4 ge eral agreethent amongſt members not 
tt oþpole the bi, bi to rejeRt the perſtion. | 


Sir Patt Newthhant faid, the motion for re- 

jeckigg tlie the petition, was, in his mind, rather 
eee, the petition of the fabject ought ever to 

be treated with reſpect, and therefore referred to 

a committee; Which committee, having debated 

thereon, would report their opinion. That he was 

9 again Frater the eleclive franchiſe 
to the Roniati Cat Gies; confident that ſuch a 
ilege Would'efitirely deſtroy the preſent eſta- 
_bliflinient in church and ſtate; yet he would vote 

_ againff the feſection of chat petition, unleſs the 
- merits of it were fiff canvaſſed in a committee. 


,. farbe rife to expreſs my concern and 
aſtoniſhument at the favourable reception, which 
the Houfe has this night given to an attempt to 
excite ridictle atid contempt againſt the ſubſcri- 
bers to. the petition now under your confidera- 
_ tion; whom both from the feſpectability of their 
characters, and their conſequence in the commer- 
cial world, it is equally our duty and our intereſt 
to ptotect and cultivate. Notwithſtanding. this 
utffavourable difpofition of the Houſe to hear 
any argument againft the motion for the rejection 
of this petition, I fall not befitate to affirm that 
_ the mode of treating it which we ale urged to 
adopt, appears to me not to be warranted by the 
_ uſual proceedings of this Houſe. I do admit thatif 
the petition hack been preſented when there was 
not à füll attendance, or if the ſubſtance. and 
Object of it had not by fairly and af 
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> ſtated by the member who introduced it; or if x 


the Houſe had in any degree been taken by 
ſurprize on the ſubject, it would not have been 


contrary. to the practice of. Parliament to have 


propoſed the motion made by the Right Hon. 
Render but the preſent caſe is directly the re- 
verſe of that which I have ſtated, this petition 


was preſented in a very full Houſe ; and ſuch 


not relying on the uſual correctneſs of the ſtate- 


ments of the Hon. Member who preſented it, 


the Houſe required that he ſhould read gary 


word of the petition; and after being poſleſſed 


of the object and prayer of it, unanimouſly re- 
ſolved that it mou | the 
table. The friends of this motion profeſs that 
they do not intend any diſreſpect to the petitioners, 
but only adopt this meaſure, as a mode of declar- 
ing to them a fixed determination of not granting 


- 


to perſons of their deſcription any partieipMon 


in the elective franchiſe. I cannot conceive that 


. ſuch a. material departure from parliamentary uſage 
reſpecting a petition which does not militate againſt 


the privileges of the Houſe, and is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the privilege which all deſcriptions 


of our fellow. ſubjects enjoy, of petitioning Par- 


liament for the repeal of any law of any nature 


or tendency whatſoever, can admit of any inter- 


pretation, but that of diſreſpectful treatment; 
and if we ſuffer the petition to remain on the 


table, without being referred to a Committee, and 


paſs the bill now depending without the inſertion 


of any eleQive qualification, no perſon can deny 


that ſuch a procedure muſt operate as a ſufficient 


indication of our determination not to grant the 


prayer of that petition. I object to this meaſure, 
as it ſubjects the Houſe to the ſuſpicion of going 
out of their way to injure the feelings of their. 
e ö | 13 > A 15 ” . wy n 6 . Roman 
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d be received and lie on the 


precaution was uſed before it was received, that 
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Roman Catholic brethren ; and it militates againſt 
the great object of the Bill now before the Houle, 
the conciliation of the affections of the Roman 
Catholies, and the promotion of a firm and per- 
manent union of all deſcriptions of people in this 
country,” in ſupport of the common intereſt. of 
Ireland. If we adyert to the conduct of the 


8 


ciently ample in reſpect to the advantages it pur- 
ports to confer on the Roman Catholics; becauſe 
I have always conſidered it moſt expedient that 
tbe extenſion of privilege ig our Catholic fellow 
ſubjects ſhould be gradual and progreſſive; thus 
every relaxation of the Penal Laws muſt operate 
as a temperate” reform, without exciting the ap- 
prehenſions of their Proteſtant brethren ; but as 
the Members of the Houſe are called on this night 
to ſpeak out, I ſhall without any reſerve declare, 
that according to the beſt judgment I could form 
on the ſubject, a farther-extenſion of privilege or 
an admiſſion of the Roman Catholics to a rea- 
ſonable and moderate participation in the elective 
franchiſe, could be effected without endangering 
the Proteſtant Aſcendancy, which 1 fhall ever 
moſt zealouſly maintain; I conceiye no farther 
declaration on this ſubjeQ neceſſary, to evince the 
attachment to the Conſtitution, of a man, wha 
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bas ſacrificed more any Member in this Houſ : 
in ſupport of hat £ ee and the conſiſteney 
of his public condudt. Yet 85 the decided op- 
jon of the Houſe uſe, and the preſent temper of the 
Pteſg ts Hy Ireland are, eite to the adop- 
Hon of ſuch 2 meaſure at this period, I am cev- 
TIED Catholics 19 0 lubmit wed 


peatedly bed far the deermjoaton of the 
iſlature of this kingdom, 206. the wiſhes of 
their Proteſtant bet repob 5 a « yell founded 
confidence, I 1 that growth of publie ſen- 
timent in their fayour which, I am 5 to ob- 
ſerye, by a fortunate cancurrenge of gircum- 
| 1 0 is daily accelerating; hut in aria to in- 
ſpire precaution in pe. Gentlemen, who appear 
to act at preſent under th E influence of their ap- 
prehenſiong far the ſafety. of the Proteſtant 
Aſcendancy, I beg leave te. remind them that 
' they were actuated by = lame t 
ons in 1778, when, Rl oppoſed. a Bill at that 
time 1e into this Houſe for the relaxa- 
tion of the Penal. Laws againſt Catholics ; yet 
Experience has fince e that thoſe appreben. 
lions were grayndleſs ; and Gentlemen who in 78 
reliſted the meaſure of ena bling Roman Catholics 
to acquire eſtates in fee fimple, in $782 cap rated 


with the original friends 10 1 0 meaſure, of hom | 


I was ↄne, jo reſtoring to the Cathalics. the right of 
acquiring ſuch a domigion i Mm Property 3 ; and we 
now are all convinced that the laws paſſed at theſe 
periods, inſtead of proving injurious to Ireland, 
moſt eminently 2 to the proſperity of 
this i A If 290jo ſtrength 60 its Jeomanry, | 


and by reſtoring to 1 babe ſome of its moſt 


ancient and reſpectable families, the property and 


ens of "FO muſt Peri baye been de- 
| _ 
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you 10 de ſarvioa of « foreign and perbaps bo 7 


tile power, 
9 Gentlemen advert 10 the condutt of the 
Proteſtants of England laſt year, reſpecting the 
repsal of the T 22 they muſt feel a ſtronger 
conyiclion of the neceſſity af guarding their minds 
agsigſt the influence of the apprehentions I men- 
tion; though the experience of twelve years has 
proved that the repea} of this act bas not been 
[attended with any bad conſequences in this 
ogdom, yet the Engliſh Proteftants have teſiſted 


5 a the adoption of a ſimilar mealure, with all the ve- 


hemence and ardour, which we might expect 
they wauld bave diſplayed againft a direct at- 
tempt to ſubvert their Conſtitution in Church and 


State; and one of the moſt enlightened of the 


_ Clergy of their Eftablithed , in reply to 
ide argument' proying the innoxioufneſs of the 
meaſure from the experience of Ireland, has afl. 
ſerted that every: perſon informed jn the political 

_ hiliory of this kingdom knows, thai Government | 
in 1780 conſented to the repeal of the Teſt- act un- 
dier the terror of a Spaniſh invafion ; an aſſertion 
Which every man, who zecollects the number of _ 


dbour Volunteer army, and the union of the 


2 75 bet nk knows to be erzoneous. „ 
I muſt advert ta a nee. which: ap . 
= to have prevailed very generally in this 

1 ouſe, that an admiffon of Roman Catholics to 
2 partjeipation in the eledtive franchiſe muſt affect 

very materially the ſculement ol our ae 

at the revolution of 1688. | 

f Gentlemen will cankilt our - biſtory, they 

Mill find that there was not any ſeitlement of the 


Conſtitution of Ireland at that period; the fe. 


_ eurity of our religion and property were the be- 
neſits which the Proteſtants anch kingdom de- 
rived from the Rexokmion; eſſential and import. 
Int 3 which juſtly entitle the event to 
commemoration, 


of toes 's ws 
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commemoration; but the endeavours of a certain 
deſcription of men in this Houſe to obtain a par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the ſettlement of the 


Conſtitutioñ̃rof England at the Revolution, and 


in thoſe meaſures for the ſecurity of the rights 


and liberties of the ſubject, which grew out of 


that ſettlement, have been conſtantly and ſucceſs- 

fully reſiſted by the preſent Britiſh Miniſter ;'the 

act, by which the Roman Catholics were deprived 
of the elective franchiſe, Vas paſſed at à period 
long ſubſequent to the Revolution; it did not 
origipate in any delinquency of the e of 
that perſuaſion, the law was enacted after an ex- 
perience for twenty-five years of the peaceable 


conduct of the Roman Catholics; a conduct, 


which they have ſince uniformly purſued ; un- 
rainted by the example of two rebellions in the 
fiſter-kingdom Y and | when the ſhort term of . 
eighteen years was deemed ſufficient to expiate 
the guilt of Scotch diſloyalty; the Iriſh Catholic 
may with propriety and juſtice: plead: his alle- 
giance and his penalties for a century, as an 


atonement for the crimes of his anceſtors. In or- 


to preſerve unanimity, I wiſh that we ſhould 


refrain from any explicit declarations reſpecting 


our conduct in future on the ſubject of Catholie 
claims; yet we ought not to extinguiſh hope in 
the minds of our fellow- ſubjeds; on the contrary 
let us hold out to our Roman Catholic brethren 4 
participation in our Conſtitution, as a prize to be 
obtained by a firm perſeverance in their allegiance 
to the Government of the country, and by une- 


guivocal proofs of their affection for and attach- 


ment to the principles of the Conſtitution. The 
period for adjugdging this prize cannot now be 
aſcertained; it muſt depend on the experience of 

of the ettefts of the law propoſed: to be paſſed _ 


this Seſſion, and on the circumſtances of the 


country. e | 
| Tout 
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un EHaagerd faid, be truſted. there was no 
man in that Houſe a more decided, or ſtronger 
friend to the Proteſtant intereſt and Aſcendancy 
in Ireland than he was, or would on every OC- 


cCaſion go farther, or ſacrifice more to maintain 


and uphold it ;—conſequently he would certainly 
vote for the rejection of the petition then before 
the Houſe. He begged leave however, to differ 
with the Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, that 
the rejection of this petition would..in any wiſe 
affect or tend to prejudice the Bill at preſent de- 
pending for the relief of the Roman Catholics, 
de conſidered them as. utterly unconnected; 
the petition, he locked upon as the produc- | 
tion of thoſe men whoſe inflammatory and ſedi- 


tious publications had with juſtice drawn down- 


upon them the obloquy and cenſure of every ſen- 
ſible man and loyal ſubject in the kingdom, let him 
be of what perſuaſion he might The Bill he con- 
ſidered to be ſounded on an enlightened policy, 
calculated to confer favors and impart as far as 
rudence will allow, the : bleſſings of our invalua- 
| ble conſtitution, to a numerous, a reſpectable, and 
a loyal body of our fellow. ſubjecis; as ſuch it 
had bw warmeſt and beſt wiſhes;—and he hoped 
that when that Bill did go, into Committee no- 
thing would be tacked: to it which might in any 
way leſſen the favor meant to be conferred. He 
intreated the Houſe to conſider what it was that 
enhanced the value of a favor ? Why moſt cer- 


tainly the manner of granting it. en the Par- 


liament of Ireland is diſpoſed 5 make conceſ- 

ſions they ſhould do it with magnanimity ane 

good grace; when Gy Nan let ĩt be, with mA 
nei 18 any WO 
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fectly parliamentaty with regard to, the exten. 
fon of the franchiſe requited, he acknowledged 
ſome prejudices for the policy eſtabliſhed by 6ur 
anodes. d WTI; 
The Parliaments of 12 ſijcceffive reigns, from 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, to Charles I. and IE had 
paſſed acts reſtrictive. on the Roman Catholſcs, 
and it ſuch ſentiments had been growing ever | 
| fincethe reformation, he thought it dangerous How 
to truſt perſons towards whom the wiſdom of ae - 
try had uſed ſuch e Great 
Britain in this and a variety of other privileges, 
with regard to offices and qualifications, was 4 
principle of precluſion even towards her Proteſ- 
tant ſubjects. The greater part of the electors of 
England enjoyed their franchife to the preelution 


of the reſt of the nation, in certain quatifications = 


of property or corporate rightNow if ſuch 
precautions were neceſſary to the prineiple of 
property, were not ſome neceſſary towards the” 
principle of mind He thought it would be ex- 
tremely unwiſe to grant the franchife to men. 
whom he was taught to believe held prineiples in- 
jurious to the conſtitulion and until they ſnould 
come forward and diſavow thoſe principles, it 
would be utterly unwife to allow them to partii- 
cipate therein-—But, ſaid be, whenever they fliall 
come forward with ſuch a difavowal 1 hall de 


foremoſt amongſt thoſe who diveſt themifelves 


of prejudice, and among the foremoſt to grant 
them every privilege of the conſtitution. 


Mr. Buſbe, ſaid he was anxious that the motives 
on which the petition ſhould be rejected might 
not be mĩſunderſtood It ſeemed the almoſt general 
ienſe of gentlemen that they meant no more by 
rczeciing the petition than to reſuſe the prayer of 
it aA participation of the elective franchiſe—His 


own. 


(16) 


ova opinion hl been beſt expreſſed the 
Attorney Genetal, who had ſaid that be Tere 
not NOW agree to the prayer of that petition," 
I not only, ſaid be, reprobate the doctrine of 
attempting to bind future Parliaments, but even 
of binding ourſelves Parliament muſt be ever 
open to delibe ration The right of legiſlation, 
and the duty to make at all times the beſt laws 
which the times ſhall admit of, are inſeparable, 
and commenſurate Ihe Conftitution which could 
not give us perfect wiſdom, gave us the beſt thing, 
of which the fallible nature of man is capable It 
gave us à Legiſlature bound to govern by the 
circumſtances of the times It gave us actors 
fuited to the ſhifting ſcene, and a conſtant duty to 
give to the people the beſt ſuggeſtions of our 
diligence and our intelle&— The | Catholic 
/ has a right to the attention of Parliament and to 
every variation in the laws which can be ſuggeſled 
5 3 judging of men and of circumſtances 
as they appear in all its changes By performing 
this great and original duty of tegiflation, and — 
by chat alone, we „ the Proteſtant | 
Aſcendancy, for it is by that we can juſtify it.— 
The right and the duty of legiſlation cannot be 
_ kiſpended—The ede is as broad as 
tion itſelf, but to a RrAn ENT Aﬀen 
it is peculiarly applicable Can i be denied that 
we owe {ome reſpec to the opinion of confiituents 
either to our own reſpectively, or tothe colefive 
_ voice of the conſtitnents of the kingdom? There 
is a daily change in the conſtituents themſelves, 
aud thoſe who are not changed, have a right to 
ID ge po ions The Roman Catholic has 
TE. to eee to his Proteſtant 
bello Gies by all that is good, and all that is 
improved id his con be Proteſtant bas 
; a a right to obſerve. 3 
Ry * 
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by his recommendation of the Roman Catholie to 


the more favourable opinion of Parliament, ane 


to deny this capacity of the one to deſerve, and 
of the other to reward, is to deny one of the moſt 
valuable rights of both, and to deſtroy one of 
the beſt bonds of human ſociety—What right has 
one man to prejudge what another mayobſerve to- 
morrow? We are bound to hear hum, and if there 
be any thing in his mind which unfits hini for a 
participation of our privileges, we are to hope ſor 
his improvement, and to adapt our laws to its 
progreſs— The laws have given us power, but 


nature has not given us fore- Knowledge To ſay 


otherwiſe is to aſcribe to ourſelves the preſcience 
of a God, and the organs of the deaf adder— 


The conduct of a part of the Catholics at the 


preſent period has indeed been indiſcreet in the 
extreme.— But J believe they themſelves pereeive 
the effects of their indiſeretion Nothing that any 


of them have done, nothing that any of tbem 


could do, ſnall make me ſubſcribe to a doctrine 
which I reprobate, or prevent me from oppoſing 


it at greater length, if it ſhould be either propoſed 
or implied in any preamble which may be offered 
to us— What has been obſerved by an Hon. 


Member [Mr. Forbes} that to let a petition lye 


unheeded on your table is a common mode of 
diſregarding the prayer of that petition, is cer- 


tainly conſormable to our frequent practice But 


I think it better to reject a petition at once, than 
to reſer it to a committee with a fixed reſolution 


to reject it there The opinion of the Houſe 


ſeems to fluctuate between theſe two methods of 
treating the petition, I think that to refer it to a 


committee with ſuch a determination, would be 


but a ſolemn mockery. In offering to reject the 
petition, I mean no more than to ſay, I do not 


NOW agiee to the prayer of it. 


The 


* 


- The. Right. J. O'Neill confeſſed his regret that 


 _ the petition had ever come before the Houſe ;— 


ought not to go into committee, but 


but ſince it had been received, he ſhould be forry. 
to ſee it marked on their journals by any thing 
like cenſure, which would be the caſe if abruptly, 


Sir John Blaquiere was glad the petition had 
been thus brought into diſcuſſion, as he was ſtill of 
opinion the treatment it ſhould this night receive 
would moſt materially intereſt the future peace of 

this country.—He was of opinion the rage a 


ad 
— 


alſo thought the reaſon why ſhould be candidly 
aſſigned and this reafon was becauſe the prayer 


of the petition aſked # what a Proteſtant Parlia- 


ment could never grant, conſiſtently with the ſafety 
of à Proteſtant ſtate;—ſaying therefore it could 
not be granted NOW, would be to cheriſn hopes 
_ which he truſted never would be realized. — Ihe 

Catholics; aided by able men, had drawn up this 
petition in terms with which they conceived. 
it impoſſible for the houſe. fo refuſe compliance; 
they © relied on its juſtice, and they promiſed 
that, grateful for- paſt favours, they would ſtill be 
ſo..in proportion to ſuch further indulgence as. 
Parliament might deem wiſe — but ſtill he 
thought the diſcretion of the Houſe ſnould be 
governed by a confideration of the diſparity 
of numbers in the two religions and he quoted 
the pariſh in which he himſelf reſided, in which 
there were 13, ooo Roman Catholics and himſelf 
the only: Prenfbat n= EET IR cg 
In ͤ Paris and its vicinity, he. obſerved, that 
the Proteſtant miniſters, when that country had 
a Government and Conſtitution, were permitted 
to diſcharge the functions of their office with 
perfect freedom becauſe 7bere their moans 5 


n. he. . 


| *.( 64 ) TEE 
ſmall in proportion to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 7 
| glo- Bes in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom _ 
Languedoc, &c. where the Hugonots were 
more numerous than the Catholics, H a Proteſtant 
miniſter, was found reading abroad, he was 
hanged the next morning. DIET eo 


Mr. Egan, Thad the honour, Mr. Chairman, to 
preſent that petition to this Houſe: It was re- 
_ ceived by the concurrence of a Ny if 
it is now to be rejected without any ſort of in- 
veſtigation, I ſhall have to lament as z misfor- 
tune the circumſtance of its coming before the 
Houſe under my introduction.ä—— But, Sir, I. 
ſhall oppoſe the motion of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tlemen, whom I moſt highly reſpect, becauſe I 
think it militates againſt the order and decorum 
of Parliament. If I thought it contained a ſingle 
requiſition having the ſlighteſt tendeney to the 
ſubverſion of the Proteſtant religion in Church / 
or State, there is not a man in this Houſe who 
would more firmly oppoſe it than I would—but 
ſeeing no ſuch tendency—fearing no fuch danger, 
I ſhall vote for its committal. 8 
I am not fond, Sir, of ſpeaking of myſelf but 
” on this occaſion I will ſay, that from my earlieſt 
rudiments of educatiom, I was taught to enter- 
tain a bigotted reverence for the Proteſtant reli- 
zion, to the prejudice of Popery ;—but, Sir, if 
y the experience of oa: that bigotry is re- 
moved, and my mind liberalized by'a more inti- 
mate knowledge of ſociety—I hope it will not 
under theſe conſiderations, be ſuſpected that I 
would offer to this Houſe a meaſure diſreſpectful 
to its dignity or ſubverſive to its principles. 
| When I brougbt in the petition, I uſed a lan- 
guage, I truſt not unbecoming a Member of this 
Houſe:— When I was called on to preſent it, 
7 XA 11 
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Kü not piedge myſelf to ſu port its requiſi 4 
tion; and when called on to Rate its © 
did not hazard from mere memory, any dbſeure 
| ſtatement that might be ſuſpected to conceal" any 
lurking demands,—but read it fully and fairly to 


tie Houle, together with the names that were 


ſigned names, Sir, of citizens amongſt the moſt 
reſpectable in your metropolis of traders amongſt 
the moſt wealthy and important in your country; 
and let me ſay, Sir, as a leſſon to mdiſeretion— 
that the fordid invectives attempted to be thrown 
agaiĩuſt them this night will, inſtead of an odium, 
prove x” panegyric on their characters; and let 
me conjure 2a Proteftant Houſe of Commons not 
to adopt a meaſure which thall lanction ſuch in- 
vective. 1 
Sitz in preſenting this petition I Seeed my- 
| felf as doing no more than my bounden duty as 


2 Member of this Houſe, in complying with the 


_ requilition of three millions of my countrymen 
and fellow ſubjects in the realm,—Tt was not 
only received with ſcarcely a negative, and or- 
dered to lie on your table; but bas been moft ably 
1 bc men with whom, if I could ſtoop to 
4 would fay it was my pride to be in- 
* . even in error, —men whoſe ſupport of 


; the meafure on Loch in my mind to ace its adop- 


7 tion. 


The Rigbt Hon. Member who ban brought for- 
. 1 this motion, Sir, is a man for whoſe charac. 
ter and principles 1 botd the higheſt veneration ; 
and I fcruple not to ſay that in moſt matters, if 
to concur with bim, rendered it neceſſary t 
forfeit the conviction of m e underſtanding, 
I would do it; but give me leave to ſay, Sir, that 


I truſt the day i is not far diftant, when he and his 


friends will ſee Leah motives: are a pkg on miſ- 
5 W | 
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and to the State ? 


” 20-8. 3 
I wiſh to be informed Sir, ik, when a Petition 
has been received by unanimous aſſent, and is ſo 


recorded upon your Journals, whether it is con. 


ſiſtent with parliamentary order to reject it 
without ioveſtigation, or any cauſe alledged ?— 
for my own part, Sir, I ſhould think the motion 


would have been more orderly if it was for ex- 


expunging the petition from your Journals in 


this matter, Sir, I ſpeak with the greateſt del- 


** 
* 


ference. | . ; » x po ; : £ . a = 
But, Sir, after all, is refectian a wile meaſure |. 


towards the petition of three millions of ſubjeAs— 


breathing bumility, loyalty, affection, and attach- 
ment to you to their King—to their country — 
This petition, Sir, is not a 
demand of the elective franchiſe only: It is an 
an humble ſolicitation that the wiſdom of this 
Houſe would be pleaſed to remove certain diſa- 
bilities, and to extend to them ſome participation 
in the bleſſings of the Conſtitution. Vet you 
are this moment going to reject this petition, 
and in the very next to paſs a Bill acquieſcing 
in a very conſiderable part of the prayer of the 
petition - C 

One would think, Sir, the Roman Catholics 
had been guilty of ſome new act of criminality. 
calling for pointed cenſure; but if we look into 
their conduct and conſult the language of their 
petition we ſhall find no ground for ſuch con- 


jecture; — we ſhall find in it nothing but the hum-, 


ble language of a reſpeQable body of people 
ſubmitting with patience to thoſe very grievances - 


from which they intreat relief. But we are told, 


Sir, that the Legiſlature of this country can 
Never agree in the prayer of that petition can 


never cede to the Roman Catholics the franchiſe 
of election —nor one of thoſe various other im- 
munities which their Proteſtant fellow ſubjects en- 


joy; 


l 
. — 


( 8 
joy and we are told of preambles, and final 
reſolutions that ſhall fix boundaries to the claim 

of Catholics—and to the conceſſions of Parlia- 
nient But for God's fake, Sir, ſhall we, who 
dIaaare literally clad in mortality, preſume to limit 
* the wiſdom of poſterity, or circumſeribe the 
rights or the liberality of future Parliaments 7— 
Let us rather deprecate ſuch acts of legiſlative 
folly; and not arrogate to ourſelves a privilege 
_ which we deny to our predeceſſors. Such a piece 
of arrogance would be an eternal reflection on 
the wiſdom of the Houſe of Commons, and its 
__- folly muſt be obvious to the meaneſt capacity, _ 
What! Sir, at a time we are paſſing an act of £2 
Parliament to ſooth the long ſuffering of the Ro- 
man Catholic, to attach his allegiance to the 
State, and his induſtry to tue country; is it wiſe 
. in this Houſe to declare that, be their deſerts what 
8 they may, they ſhall notwithſtänding, be ro AIR 
cut off from the Rights of Men !! !—Why Sir, 
this would be to ſay to the manly and conſtitu- 
tional ambition of three millions of Iriſh ſub- 
jecis Exterminate yourſelves, your talents, your 
property, and your induſtry for ever from this 
country, in which you can never hope for admiſ- 
ſion to the 3 of a free Conſtitution, or the 
ordinary rights of ſubjeas!!!——Is this the Pro- 
teſtant language and the Proteſtant principle ſor 
which you are ready to ſpill your blood ?=Or 
do you hold it confiſtent, in the very moment you 
are profeſſing a wiſh to unite the affections of the 
people, thus to adopt the old principle of jealou- 
ſy and diviſion, which firſt diſtinguiſhed Engliſn 
uůlſurpation in this country, by ſhutting out the 
Iriſh people from the Engliſh conflitutional pale. 
It is to ſay to the loyal Roman Catholic of Ire- 
land— bring with you all your merits, all your 
_ loyalty, all your fidelity, induſtry, and yitue— 


\ 


i 
yet we will put the extinguiſher of prophecy upon 


your hopes, and darken every ray of your ex- 
pectations, by the gloom of deſpair. 
A Right Hon. Member has ſaid there ate two 
ways of immortalizing ourſelves on this occaſion ; 
I agree with him : we 1 it by our wiſdom 
and liberality, or by our bigotry and folly ; but 
IT am for preferring the former mode. 
Let me aſk the Miniſters of the country, while 
they are ſeconding the meaſure brought forward 
in this Houſe by an Hon. Baronet high in their 
confidence, which they have adviſed, will they 
be weak enough to ſanction, with the opinion of 
Government, fuch a principle as ſhall for ever 
exclude three fourths of the people of Ireland 
from the rights. of ſubjects, and tell them they 
ſhall never participate the bleſſings of our Con- 
JVJVVVVVVVV( b hut 
For my own part, Sir, I am bound to declare, 
when I brought forward this petition, I was far 
from being aQuated by ſeditious motives; con- 
vinced in my own mind of the principles and 
-unſhaken loyalty of that great and reſpectable 
body from whom it comes, I gave my ſanction, 
with a view to their confolidation within the 
pale of the Conſtitution, believing moſt firmly 
that my ſucceſs would prove the conſolidation of 
CJ Eon ion RO, 
We have been told, Sir, that the Roman Ga- 
tholics were deprived of the right of franchiſe 
under the principles of the Conſtitution, as eſta- 
bliched at the Revolution; but let me inquire 
whether ever fuch an inflition was held war- 
rantable in that day? Let me vindicate the prin- 
ciples of our glorious. Revolution - chat ſecond 
Magna Charta, from a charge ſo unjuſt ; and let 
me tell Gentlemen that the elective franchiſe was 
not reſted from the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 


until 


4 


fſty years e the Revolution, and this ud a 
time when. there was not in their demeanour the 


ſmalleſt foundation for a pretence to juſtify ſo 


ſevere a meaſure. But, Sir, admitting for argu- 
ment ſake, that any ſuch cauſe for diſqualifica- 
tion did at any time exiſt does it follow, that the 
eſſect muſt for ever continue, when the caufe has 
ceaſed ?—That poſterity: ſhall for ever ſuffer for 
the errors of their anceſtors, which they ab- 


jure ? — Or is it in the littleneſs of man, or the 


arrogance of Legiſlature to aſſume a power which 
even the Deity diſclaims, and to perpetuate to ſuc- 


ceeding generations, . He ed e E-ae3+- Z 


buried. with the guilty ? 


The movers of this motion burner Wind, in this 


| country an honourable monument to their own 


names, in an ende avour to reſcue from vice and 


intemperance the morals and the induſtry of the 
people; “ and let me conjure them not now to ſa- 


criſies to the intemperance of a moment, the beſt 
incentives to the improvement of thoſe morals, 


and of that induſtry and let me alſo conjure 


this Houſe to avoid an impolitical attempt to 
arrogate a power diſgraceful to thee own Jag. ; 


ment. and N to e 
Sie: General... 11 1 bad been fortunate 


» 4 to have caught the obſervation of the 


Chair at an earlier period of the evening, I ſhould 
85 have boped to have ſaved gentlemen trouble. 


J congratulate the houſe on the ſpirit it had 


| manifeſted in ſupport of the Proteſtant aſcendancy. 


1 Et BEES with great deliberation what has 


6 Abedisg to Mr. Latouche's W Shag 7 
Commons, in ke Seſſion 1791, for ſuppreſſing the inordinate 
1 uſe of {piritous- mu — the lower orders of 3 | 


— 


%%% 8 
been urged with great labour by the honourable 
member who has juſt ſat down ;—and though 1 
have induſtriouſiy ſat filent on this buſineſs from its | 
firſt promulgation, I feel it my duty now to 
deglare my ſentimenis ...... 
Before I fit down, I ſhall offer to the conſidera- 
tion of the Houſe a propoſition which at the ſame 
that it may appeaf more conciliatory than that 
which has been moved, may alſo ſeem adequate 
to the object of the Right Hon. mover, and to the 
perſons of high conſideration who ſit near him: 
and if amongſt them I ſhould happen to carrx 


with me the feelings and opinion of the Right . 
Hon. Member who had juſt now ſpoke, (Mr. 


O'Neill) I ſhall, at the ſame time that I avail. 
myſelf of the conſequence which awaits upon his 
illuſtrious deſcent, and ſtill more illuſtrious cha- 
racter, give an indulgence to the impulſe which 1 
feel from the earlieſt and the moſt uninterrupted 
friendſhip, and of which TI haye reaſon to be proud. 
When I riſe with ſuch a propoſition I do not fear 
the imputation of deſerting the Proteftant cauſe. 
In my humble walk of life I have made ſome 
ſucceſsful ſtruggles for the Proteſtant intereſt 
of Ireland, and I have great family obligations to 
it ; I know that I am addrefling a Proteſtant 
Houſe of Commons; and when Ilook about and fee 
who they are that ſurround me, I know that the 
Proteſtant cauſe of Ireland will not ſuffer in their 
hands. In ſuch a caſe, I diſdain giving an anſwer. 
to the 1mputation—that I am acting under the 
mandate of a Miniſter, however loved in private 
or moſt juſtly confided in by the public; but 
in ſuch a caſe, I cannot afford to make ſo deep a 
ſacrifice to any Miniſter, as to riſk my property, 
character, and every thing that is dear to a good 
Citizen, by ſuffering a dangerous encroachment. 
to be made on the immutable principles of the 
5 VVV 
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Britiſh Conſtitution, which is the bulwark of our 
mutual ſtrength. The old and ſteady bark may be 
ſent adrift by the hurricane of Folly ; but whilſt 
2 fragment remains to float I will cling. to it, 
and when it is doomed to fink, I hope I ſhall not 
ſurvive it long. C e ee Footer 6s 
The petition before you, and the perſons wùuo 
have ſubſcribed it, are to be treated with'reſpe& : 
They have approached you with decorum, and 
their conduct ſhould be diſcriminated, though 
the amount of what they aſk cannot be granted. 
I would wiſh to convince them, that it is becauſe 
we area Proteſtant Houſe of Commons; feeling 
the tolerant and moderate principles by which 
only eivil liberty has been foſtered and matured, 
we have attended to and wiſhed to meliorate 
their ſituation, in deſpite of thoſe officious and 
preſumptuous men who call themſelves their 
advocates, but never were their friends; and 
_ who have dared to graſp at them as the inſtruments 
of outrage, and involve the country in calamity . 


and confufion. I know the diſpoſitions of my 


countrymen too well, to ſuppoſe that they will 


hand themſelves over to factious men as their 
directors, and I know the Parliament too well to 
to believe that it can be warped by the bugbear of 
inflammatory 1 I know that you will 
proceeed with firmneſs. and temper, and that 
you will deliver your thoughts with manly free- 
dom, and without flattery or fear. Of what, are 
you to be afraid? I have heard indeed a language 
within and without theſe walls, and I have heard 
principles declared, in my apinion-very deſperate, 
very profligate and very dangerous, figned by 
thoſe men who now came forward with a petition, 
which, though under a very modeſt guiſe, confi- 
_ . Hering where it came from, I am inclined to 
ſuſpect as a piece of the ſame principles. We 
are not at this day to be taught by political 
Quacks, who tell us that radical reformations are 


neceflary 
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neceſſary in parliament. I. have ſeen papers 


: hgned Tobias M' Kenna, with Simon Butler in 


the chair —and Napper Tandy lending his cour- 
tenance. Twas rather odd they could not con- 
trive to ſet a better face on the matter but, Sir, 
to uſe the language of an honourable member, 
behind me on a recent occaſion (Lord Headford) 


—* Such fellows are too deſpicable for notice, 


and therefore I ſhall not drag them from their 


obſcurity? 


I cannot help joining in the laugh at ſueh ridi- 
culous attempts to alarm your feelings, as if you 
could be ſwaggered out of your ſenſes, or Boba- 


dilled out of your reaſon. Vou have the confidence 


of the people, and they are conſcious of the 
bleſſings they enjoy. L tell the Roman Catholics, 


for many of whom I have the moſt fincere 


perſonal regard, that for their ſakes as well 
as ours, we will preſerve that Conſtitution by 
which they have been, in common with others, 
rotected and ſecured in the enjayment of every 
thing that is dear to man. I will tell them that 
we ought not to ſuffer a raſh and innovating ſpirit 
to diſturb it: I will invite them to bend their 
prejudices to the State, but I will not ſuffer, if I 
e e 
I will not like other gentlemen; undertake the 
diſagreeable taſk of occurring to irkſome periods 
of our hiſtory the bare recital of Which would 
be inſandum rencuare dolorem.— I will rather re- 
joice that perſecutions have ceaſed on all 
hands, and I think men ſhould now look rather 
to conclliate diſſentions, than tear open a-freſh 
the long-healed wounds of civil ſtrife.—I am- 
glad however the preſent queſtion was intro- 
duced, —and that every member of this Houſe is 
called forward to declare his ſentiments; for 
Fe — © 


can, the pride of the State to bend to their pre- 


3 their repreſentative. 


(4393...) 


; while the chigen flaſhes new light upon our 
4 underſtandings, and removes unfounded prejudice, 
it gives us the | opportunity of manifeſting to cur 
Proteſtant conſtituents, who ii—or WO 7s nut | 


worthy to ſit here now, or to be ſent here 225 


I am not ſurpriſed that ſuch converſations 


we brought to the recolle&ion of the Right 
Hon. repreſentative of a great northern county, 
the dreadful and eventful hiſtory of the laſt Popih 
Parliament in Ireland. Are gentlemen aware 
that King James's Parliament, of the year 168g, | 
not only repealed the act by which you all bold 
F to youreſtates, but chat they proſeribed 


2,400 of the Proteſtant Nobility aud Gentry of 


: Ireland, without the ſhadow of pretence? That 


they katehed from the Proteſtant Church its Pro- 


: viſion and ſupport ; that they robbed the auguſt 
Houſe of Ormond of that welEearned bounty 


which the Crown had beſtowed and the Legiſla- 


ture confirmed; that under the pretence of ex- 
tending the commerce of Ireland, they had by 
their act of navigatioh, not only diſclaimed all 


connexion with the empire of Britain, and pride 


N 


of her naval ſtrength, but robbed her of the 


means of preſerying it with the ſame ſpirit that 
_ would now filch a feather from the wing of the Bri- 


tiſh Eagle, at the moment that he is about to ſoar 


with victorious flight over the walls of f Seringapa- 
tam? Are gentlemen aware that at the ſame 
period, the antient Proteſtant Corporation of 


Dublin was overturned; that their charter was 
wreſted from them, and their Franchifes beſtowed 
on their opponents? Les, the Corporation of 
Dublin do know it; they know that it is time to 
peak out; they know that the conſtituent. body 
la ve a right to be heard; they will know * 
to look for conkidence and protection. 5 Gees 
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In the rae of the debate much allufion has 
been made to an intended preamble for the Catho- 


lic bill, to expreſs ſomething that would enjoin- 


the preſent and future Parliaments from liſtening 7 


to future requiſitions from the Catholic body.— 
That Sir, is a meafure with which I cannot 


agree. We have no right to ſurrender our own | 


deliberative faculties, and ſuch a meaſure would 
ſhew us to be as iraſcible as we are impotent 


in the attempt. We ſhould not poiſon or even 


embitter that cup, which when we offer in 


kindneſs, we ſhould render as palatable as poſſible. 
It is blaſphemous preſumption to aſſume the 
attributes of preſcience and omnipotence, by 

predeſtinating the future deliberations of ages that 


are to come, and to claim to ourſelves foreknow- 


ledge abſolute. We thould act like honeſt and 
good centinels, and at the ſame. time that we 
guard the portals of the Conſtitution againſt the 


obtruding inſolence with which innovation would 


force itſelf into the inmoſt receſſes of this, her 
ancient Temple, we will not ſay, that for ever 
we would ſhut the gates of mercy on mann.. 
A ͤ day may come, and 1 hope will, when 
prejudices will be done away, and we can with 
kindneſs invite thoſe who ſhall have manlineſs 


enough to lay them aſide to participate our freer 


dom ; and I truſt the progreſs which we are now 


making muſt give, not only to our countrymen, 


but to the world, the moſt evincing proofs, and 
the brighteſt hope, that the benign ſpirit of our 
Conſtitution will?: „ 


Like a ſweet oblivious antidote, cleanſe the ſtuffed 


boſom of that perilous load that weighs upon the heart. 


J ſhall now conclude by moving, © that the 
prayer of the petition of Edward Byrne and 
others, purporting to be on behalf of themſelves 
and the Roman Catholics of Ireland, ſo far as 


a ; 
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the fs: relates to 2 participation of che Elective 
1 ranchile, be age complied with how.” 1 1 


Ax. Tatinhs replied, he ona be glad art to 


0 hear the ſentiments of gevtlemen upon it. 


Mr. Ae was ſorry the intention of bis 


| Rt. Hon. Friend ſeemed to be miſunderſtood ; for, 


certainly, no diſreſpect to the petition was in- 


tended by his motion.—He ſaid the petition ſtood 
in a predicament ſimilar to that of a bill, which 


after it is received and conſidered may be rejected 


If it be found to contain improper matter. — This 


petition had been received with all deference, 


and had been ordered to lie on the table—for 
vhat end was this but that it might be peruſed by 


the members? And for what uſe was it peruſed but 
that its nature and tendency might be examined? 


His Rt. Hon. Friend having attentively conſidered 


it, is of opinion that it ought to be rejected, 


and therefore made the motion. He hoped the 
Houſe would not bind themſelves for futurity, or 
reſolve on any think but the preſent rejection for 
his part he had never bound himfelf to any par- 


ticular line of Parliamentary conduct—he was 


not ſo fooliſh as to think of binding his ſucceſſors 
The had no objection to the Solicitor General's 
motion, as he thought that fince the ſentiments of 


the Houſe were now fully known on the ſubject, 


4 * 4 


the manner iu which they were conveyed was 


of no ane | 


ys js Ae cients there go 


40 petition on the table, (the Belraſt petition) 


which went much farther in its claims than the 


one now in debate; becauſe it went to require a 
repeal of all the Popery laws now in force. He 
i the motion of his Right Hon. Friend 


could 


* 
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ind be fo 3 that the ral of the Houſe 


might be declared upon both at once; He v was 
Perfectly indifferent as to the mode. 


Fr Thomas Oſborne thought the Prayer of the 
Petition founded in juſtice and liberality, and 
that the time was now come, when we ſhould 
begin to impart to our Roman Catholic brethren | 


the rights of F ranchiſe. 


The Be, Fa Hutchinſon. Sir, I riſe under 
the impreſſion of much concern, deeply ſen- 
fible of the importance of the queſtion, and 
feeling that my opinion differs intirely, and ra- 
dically, from a great majority of thoſe to whom 
L addreſs myſelf. —But I think the time is now 

come, when every man ought to ſpeak out; and 
I ſhall do fo, regardleſs of an conſequences, 

ariſing either from prejudice on the one hand, or 
popularity on the other. 

Jam ſure the Houſe will indulge me, 1185 I ſtate 
thoſe reaſons which govern my conduct on this 
night. However, before I ente, into the queſtion, 
I cannot avoid adverting to what bas fallen from 
one of the principal law ſervants of the Crown, 
(The Solicitor General) who has been pleaſed to 
lay, that he was glad the matter of the Catholic 
Petition has been agitated, becauſe it was fitting 
that the Proteſtants of Ireland ſhould know, 
who are to be truſted, and who are not to be 

truſted, : 
I am one of thoſe 79 95 cannot be ned : 
from taking my. part, by the preflure of ſuch an 


obſervation. I will declare my ſentiments as 


freely as they have ariſen in mind; and I truſt 
they are ſuch as, notwithſtanding the invidious 


l of che Hon. Gentleman, will not be 
deemed 


cm) 


e to tender ee e of the confidence 
1 any deſeription of che 
I mall not utter auy- opinion, 10 the hoſt re- 
mote degree ineonſiſtent ih the ſecurity of the 
_ Prefect) eſtabliſhments; either in the Church or 
in the State venerate thoſe eſtabliſhinents ; 
and yield to no man in attachment to the Conſti- 
tuation; whoſe vigour 1 Would reſtore, and whoſe 
equal and juſt principles I ſeek to re-eſtabliſh. W 
I am perſuaded; that in oppoſing the preſent 
motion, and the grounds upon which it has beef 
| ſupported, Jam adding for the maintenance 
the Dignity of Patliament—for the W anoement 
of the true intereſto of this country and not 
againſt the ſenſe of the nation at large 
When the Hom Baronet firſt brought in this | 
BI, Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ogle) roſe in 
His place, and deſired that the committal might 
be poſtponed to à late day. And he ſaid, he 
made this propoſſtion to the Houſe: du behalf ot 
the Proteſtants of Iteland, that they might have 
time to conſider of the meafure,; and Is inſtruct 
their Repreſentatives. The idea of my Right 
Hon! Friend was adopted. It was founded in 
Wiſe precaution; and had too much National, 
and Parliamentary dignity, not to meet with 
univerſal approbation. The committal was de- 
ferted for nearly three weeks. That period was 
given for diſcuſſion. The ſenſe of the nation was 
| reſorted? to; and the reſult has been—4 general N 
ae wieſcence i in favour of the Bil. 
The apprehenfions which had been expreſſed 
Within theſe walls, did not excite the public mind. 
- The bulk of the people, who have brenlong wit- 
neſſes of the peaceable demeanor, and tried al- 
leglanee of their Catholic brethren, could not. be 
prevailed upon ts raiſe their voices in'oppo 0 
Wa aer HO nde - n 'y of Parliament. 


« ac ) 


They remembered the, Catholic loyalty. ſor 
this century paſt—in times of civil commotion, | 
and national weakneſs—during two Rebellions— 
and while the ſucceſſion to the Crown was dif 
puted by force of arms, and hoſtile invaſion... 
bey had themſelves been witneſſes of the 
ſituation of this country in the year 17% that 
memorable zra, when the Miniſter of the day 
informed this Houſe, that we could derive. no 
aſſiſtance from the ſiſter kingdom. . 
When the pride, of Great Britain was almoſt 
bumbled in the duſt—ber armies. led captive— 
one of the brighteſt jewels of the imperial crown 
torn from the diadem: At that moment, when 
the combined fleets oſ the two great Catholic 
powers of Europe, urged. a deſcent: pon our 
coaſts, the people recollect from whom we de- 
rived our protection then — We found it in the 
ſupport of three millions of our fellow citizens 
ĩa the ſpirit of our national character —and in the 
virtue of our Catholic brethren. We found them 
ready to ſacrifice their fortunes, and their lives in 
defence of that Conſtitution, from the rights of 
which they had been long excluded, without any 
imputation of crime, —in a period of profound 
peace, and in violation of the national faith. 
We ſaw tbem forgetful of the oppreſhons : 
Which they had endured, and remembenpg only 
the public. danger. 5 
Shall we now lay, that thoſe very perſons, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance we ſaved the State, and reſtored 
the Conſtitution, deſerve the reprehenſion of Par- 
liament ? for ſuch is the obvious tendeney of the 
Preſent motion, becauſe they deſire to be 2dmitted 
under that State to the rights of citizens. __. 
Whatever may be the tone of Gentlemen 
within theſe walls, this is not the public feeli 
2 255 * of the Catholics 1 in the hour of dil. 
5 ; Ws. * 


— 
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| * Sy nol! ON is not 3 by the 1 
And yet I have heard them on this night accuſed 

_ of ſedition, and of an endeavoι⁰ to diſturb the 
_ Government. It is not diffictift* 40 utter the ac 
cuſation But I'afkt how this Uif tion appears? 
or hy it is to be attributed to three thilflons of 

5 5 unoffending people,” Wh are known to the State, 

day by their ſopaty ang theirſifferings ? Shall 

they be 'confideredas ſedlitious, beeaufe t they de- 
fire to be admitted to ſome of the privileges 
which we poſſeſs, and which their anceſtors in- 
herited=to riglits which are part of the Conſtitu- 
_ tion—aſcertained and guarded by the great char: 
ter, the fundamental law of the State? The : 
charge is a national aſperſion; it. is anſwered 

the hiſtory of your country, from the Revolution 
to the preſent ay and by ay uniform Expe- | . 
rience of eve — 4 

LI cannot help e We enweern at the 
manner in — oi thi debate has proceeded. Te 
ſubject does not appear to me to bave been fairly 
ſtated, or argued upon true eonflitetional princt. - I 
ples. The object of the petition has been miſ- 
repreſented, and motives charged o the peti- 
tioners, which they are known not” ee in 985 

- imputations from which, a regard to the national 0 

character, which has been "wounded" through 
their ſides, and the uniform tenor of their con- 
duct for a century paſt ought to have protected 
_ them. In tbe place of calm 1nveſtigation,' — 
have heard little elſe but jealous aecufations, nd 
ill- placed doubts. Apprehenſions Wiel ich ft | 

is difficult to reaſon, - becauſe there” is aa 5 
to combat, but a ſhadow, that vaniſhes as ou 
approach it, and W Nn r ed Aagyer, 
enen the graſp. e 

In ſpeaking to Wis- 


: ſce m fufficiently to confiler the Falter Mee 
. | of 


of this country, nor to havs turned their winds 
to that neceflity, which is urging on, and nut 
produce a reform in the ſyſtem of Repreſentation. 
[ call upon you to reflec ſeriouſiy within your 
ſelves, whether the pteſent fyſtem ef encfaſſon 
ought to continue, or can he ſuffered to remain ? 
| Recolledt that this is the only dgtiam upon darth, 
in which the great body of the people are ex. 
- cluded, not only from all the/chetbeſabliſhments, | 
but from thoſe bleflings which the Corfliruvion 
confers. 4 HAR ar! N 


The petitioners. have approactied: this Houſe 


with an humble and reſpectful application, de- 


firing that perſons of their perſuafion may be 
reſtored to ſome thare of the elective franchiſe. 
They claim a privilege attached by the Conſti- 
tution to freehold: een And becauſe wy 
have made this claim, they are charged witt 
having thereby, manifeſted! a deſire to become the 
from the Proteſtants, a ſurrender inta their hands 
of the Goverament of the cont y 
| Nothing contained in the petition can juſtiſy 
theſe charges. The mifapprehenfion. ariſes from 
not diſtinguiſhing between that franchiſe which 
the Conſtitution has annexed to freeholds ; and 
thoſe powers Which compoſe the machine of the 
C ot big, ob 2094577 
__ The formeristhat right to which every citizen, 
poſſeſſing a certain kind of property, ought to be 
admitted. The latter confiſts in the Legiſſature, 
and the executive function. In that authority 
which makes the law, and enforces its execution. 
In the former, is to be found that vital principle, 
which gives animation and ſtrength to the repreſen- 
tative body, which fo con ſtituted, diffuſes among the 
people. the bleſſings of equal protection, and 
equal liberty. e eee eee 


* 


. 
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"oy IG ts prirülege the:Cathelies hure laid 
=. before you their humble EG In which 
_ __ eontend, —— . . ee tive right, but for 
_ _ "repreſent 9p! ik 4 That foundation 
upon ich th the, Beit stitution wan its | 
weight. i 
The ine 60 abnopoly: 18 Aoki taken 
alarm, if they had ſought) 2 with power 
in the hands of Proteſtants; with your exclufive | 
rights, the proud dominion of your afeendancy 

in the government, with the honors or emoluments 
; — 8 but thole are not the objecis which 
-- k : ＋they only appeal to your juftice;'to 
_ ſuffer: them to jen noe more within et tne] 
the conſtitution, 
They do not e to become 2 part of the 
To affix that meaning. to their petition; is to 
- confound what the petitioners! have not con- 
 founded;-the' eitinAion between the conſlituent 
and the repreſentative. body. 
I bave heard them charged in the courſe of this 
7 debate, with an endeavour ta force their way 
into the Houſes of Parliament. But with what 
_ degree of juſtice this imputation is made, I leave 
to any reaſonable mind to determine; when it is 
ceonſidered, that the only object of their petition 
is, that their property way be repreſentock 7 
os repreſentatives. e 8 
But this is not the queſtion eee | 


_ attention. We are not debating whether the 
deledtive franchiſe ſhall-be reſtored to the Catho- 


lies, but whether their petition ſhall be diſmiſſed 
dy a vote of rejection? Whether the refer 
and conſtitutional language of ſome of the Prin- 
eipal commercial characters in the nation, Wo 
have addreſſed this Houſe on behalf of themſelves, 
and zunge millivirs of the ape, ſhall be re 


tO 
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to; with. maicked. Feverity' and uoparliamentary 
diſapprobation? 

1 have gone ine what. ak Fs into de 
ſubject of this petition, for the purpoſe of i 
that it does not deſire any thing, inconſiſtent with 
the conſtitution; nor breath any ſpirit, inimical 
to good government and ſound policy. Con- 
firmed as I am in this opinion, I do not ſee upon 


what ground the preſent motion can be main- 


tained; and why the conſtant courſe of proceeding 


is now to be departed from. It is not uſual for 


this Houſe to anſwer petitions, by ſpeeifie reſolu- 
tions:—the forms of Parliament are againſt it; and 
thoſe forms are founded 1 in wiſdom, and contrived - 
vy EXpenence. - -/- 10 a5 

Gentlemen who argue fon the pony Tres of! this 


| petition, cannot therefore attempt to juſtify their 


conduct on Parliamentary precedent Upon the 
neceſſity, of giving a negative to every petition; 
by its rejection, upon which, they are not pre- 
pared, to found any meaſure of relief. To ben 
an argument every page of your journals, and 


the experience of every day, woug: ſurniſh —_ 


ground of contradiftion, 
This unuſual and violent proterding, can 
therefore only be vindicated on one or other of 


thoſe grounds: —either becauſe the petitioners 


are undeſerving from their own conduct; or 
becauſe they have put forth requiſitions, uncon- 
ſtitutional—and trenching upon the ſettled g- 
vernment in Church and State. It cannot be upon 
the firſt ground, becauſe, upon that, the hiſtory. 
of your country, and your gyn experience, 
furniſhes a full and ready ne Toy know 
what the Catholics are, — What they have been 


iu the moſt perilous times; and it cannot be 


juſtified on the latter, becauſe | what they, have 


e e is but the reſtoration of their 


FRE 
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ancient franchiſe in part; which they enjoyed 
entire many years after the revolution: — which 
ſurvived for a period of forty. years, in its full 


and perfect ſtate, this æra of Catholic humilia- 


tion and the pride, and the Prejudice and the 
jealouſy of the Ban ieee in r the hour 


of his triumph. | 
„ be; advocates. fa he ee, motion 3 
: reloried, to other topics in their defence. They 
were well aware, that according to the courſe of 


Parliament, they could not ſtand juſtified in le- 
jecting a petition: — reſpeciſul in its manner, 
and conſtitutional in its import. And therefore, 


in order to furniſh themſelves with ſome colour- 


able ground of argument, they have Judged it 


neceſſary to miſrepreſent the object, and the 


8 of the petitioners; and then with a 


condor, well ſuited to this mode of proceeding, 


they have argued, from heir own mere, 


in ſupport of the motion. 


** 


1 have complained, that 7 petitioners 


kane endeavoured. to force. their way into the 


State, and to puſn from their ſeats the Proteſtant 


legiſlators; becauſe they have preferred a Petition 
deſiring to be admitted to ſome participation in 


| the election of | Proteftant repreſentatives. . 


I have heard ſome of you, on this night, Gs: 


7 theCatholics with imputations, which, you ought 


to bave been aſhamed to utter, and which, [ 


truſt, I kalle never hear repeated. withim theſe 


| walls 1 

you en 13 — 1 5 e the 
5 reſpedtable individuals, who have ſubſcribed to 
this petition, you would only have been guilty of 


private defamation; but you have gone further; 


Lou have imputed to your Catholic brethren, 
principles, of which you know, they are inca- 


W and. * ale n alike by the 


2 
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decency of their petition and the loyalty: of .- 
their condut—you have miſtated their claims; 


and you have branded your own mijrepreſentations 


with the name of ſedition. 


I charge you with having traduced the Catho- 
lie character you have defamed the nation by 
villifying the great body of its people; but 1 
do not fay that you have been inconſiſtent you 
bave not ill adapted your arguments to your 


cauſe. A proceeding of unjuſtifiable ſeverity, 


diſreſpectful to the humble petitions of the people, 


and diſgraceful to the dignity» of Parliament; 


upheld by en e and e en, 
ſentation. 


Sir Ne ak Lamas ſtated = Ar of _ 
tioning, the orders of proceeding in Parliament 
concerning the feceiving petitions, and the vari- 


dous modes by which they were to be treated and 


decided on. He obſerved, that the preſent peti- 
tion expreſled itſelf in terms of reſpect, and con- 
tained nothing beyond the rights of the ſubject, 
or the rules of Parliament; that therefore it had 


been received, read, and ordered to lie on the 


table; chat the Houſe had the power, according 
to their modes of proceeding, to ſuffer it in ſilente 
to remain on the table, or to take it up and de- 
cide upon it according to their diſeretion; that 


as to the prayer of it, © for a ſhare-in the elec- 


tive franchiſe,”- it did not become him to deliver 
an opinion; that when he engaged in the grateful | 
office of ſubmitting to Parliament propofitions in 
favour of his Catholic brethren, it was the wiſh 


of his heart, as well as the ſuggeſtion of his judg- 
ment, to carry them as far as he could, without 


alarming the jealouſies, reviving the 'prejudices, 
or oppoling the opinions of thoſe who were to be 


his 2 Was but — — this reaſon his 


Win A 


ca 0 


wiſh: was to W accommodition, iter . 


: and amity; that whateyer we gave, we ſhould if 
_ poſlible give unanimouſly; that whatever we gave, 
due ſhould give with cordiality and good-will, iT 


a confiding heart and an unrelenting hand; that 


perleverance of Catholic loyalty—that. as it was 


it ſhould appear the liberal teſtimony of a Pro-— 
teſtant Parliament, in favour of the approved 55 


bis wiſh to ſerve; them, he would prove his ſince- 


rity by the practicability of ſervices, rather than 


che magnitude of demands; that he would rather | 


conſult bis prudence-than his paſſions; rather en- 


ſure by moderation, than hazard by enter prize; 
that he therefore ſolicited a communication on 
this ſubject with as many Members of the Legiſ- 


 lature as he could, without preſumption, conſult ; 
that be' found their opinions ſo decided againſt, 
communicating this franchiſe at this time, that 


whatever might have been his private opinion, it 
would have been the height of impudence in him 
to have introduced it into his Bill, and the ſame 
motive prevents his adopting it now. — He vindi- 
cated the Houſe from acting with diſteſpect to 
the petition or traducing the petitioners; that 
what Gentlemen bad ſpoken of with ſome 
__warmth'was the miſrepreſentations of newſpapers, 
which in his mind had no weight; if they were to 


believe newſpapers, (which he did not) they would 
be inclined to think, that ſome even of thoſe pe- 


titioners themſelves had been perſuaded to tra · 
duce ſome of their own profeſſion, and thoſe 


men of the higheſt. rank in character, and for- 
tune, and information, that the kingdom can 


boaſt of—men' who have long been the, friends 


and benefactors of their country, and who were 


jocapable of any crime, unleſs it be a crime to 
feel ** 88 80 a W * an ardent. wiſh to 
o ee 


1 
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vindicate their character ſrom injurious principle | 
that were attributed to them. N ä 


22 Oboe denied that che pekitlon was ed 
with diſreſpect; it was very immaterial how it 
was rejected ſo it was not agreed to. He ex- 
prelſed his hope that the Roman Catholics would 
never be admitted to the elective franchiſe, nor to 

the full bleſſings of the Conſtitution. He never 
conld confent to a meaſure of blending power 

with toleration, and toleration with power.—He 
- would never conſent that power ſhould depart 
from the Proteſtant Aſcendancy—and that 
Aſcendaney, and that e be ſhould ever «OP 


F 8 


"The How. Denis FERC? in 0 to what had | 
fallen from the Solicitor General relative to a 
ments bloated with French and Americaty revolu- 
tions, defended his own arguments on that head. 
He had heard Gentlemen aſſert with bitterneſs, 
the petition ſhould be rejected; but he had not 
heard a ſingle reaſon why. He had been long in 
the habit of converſing with Roman Catholics ; 
many of them were his particular and much of- 
teemed friends. He was proud in avow ing him- 
ſelf their advocate; and he was ſure that there 
was nothing done in that Houſe with reſpe& to 
them, which could in Wy least! W de commas 
of the 8 Wn | 


Mr. Trench thoaght ths 4 one of the ; 
oſt! important ever agitated. He was for the rejec- 
tion of the enfranehiſement at preſent, though he 
was certain there were not more loyal ſubjects on 
earth than the Catholies of Ireland; 4 he thought 


the Proteſtants of the l would not — 
fuch a power. 
Colonel 


* for them, armed wit 


— hos . ö ; — . f | 5 þ 


2 py 5 ; 
e Was! furprized. that any Hon. 


| Means ſhould bring forward. fuch a petition. 


Paſſing ben ſuch Bills s would in time dethrone the 


EKiag, and ſubvert the Proteſtant ſucceſſion.— 
Every member who recollects the Revolution of 
1588, and the whole zeign of James II. muſt ſee 
it this petition was granted, the kingdom would 


revert to the ſame ſtate it was before that revolu- 
tion. If ſuch, meaſures as theſe dit frequently 


_ paſſed in that afſembly, the pillars. of the Houſe 


muſt bend, its foundation ſhake, and the whole 


fabrie toiter on the brink of deſtruction. Sir, 
laid he, I mall eber revere while I have breath, 


the Conſtitution as ſettled by our glorious deli- 


verer William III. and if my tongue had loſt its 


faculties, and my limbs were ſtretched. motionteſs, 


and my whole frame finking to diſſolution, I 


M8 VI 1 . nn N for - e 


x 1 gircumflance— wo, leſs op 1 1 
a the Colopel's 7 0005 1 Per an air 2 55 9 87 ht 7 
| on the very night fe ant; ht followinz | 25 „Al 
5 fol did bot only 6 an ation 1 0010 * baks” 
the whole building” not only tottet on the nn 
12 5 do helmed in 15 very gulph of s daſtru Zion 2 
meg 


the Houſe ow 1n comes, are | 
2 5 in artendange e as and bor hows Bri : 
in the. gallery, about ock in the evening 


foot, from the ſheet fron: prove of the 2 in t 
| 8 of che 32 8 . en frequen ly = bre i Up 
courſe- of the few nigh as pf E communicated | wi 
the wood work at the bafe of the Nes e which in a few 


ited 
W 


: minutes extended te the whole roof, and in leſs thin mm 


hout and half tire dome fell into the body of the Ho _ 


the whole of that exquiſitively beautiful room, juſtly . 


as a paragon of taſte, grandeur and elegant acconmye ation, by l | 
jhe- trauetiors of L who have ſeen it, was reduced to an 


of ruins. We ate happy to add, that rhete Was n ot ſuper- 


ion cog; in h the comers, „to obtain for the praphecic ſenator 
rd ; not to impute tu the . 


. 5 5 bull, ae fed = Houſe, Ne y _ 
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Mr. Pery entertained. but few fears himſelf, as 
to any danger from the Catholic pretenſions but 
as many reſpectable men did fear them, they  , 
deſerve confideration.—The example of Europe 65 
in this eventful day, might teach the Houſe the 
danger of innovating with raſh hand their poli- 
tical polity.— The enlightened liberality of the 
times, which by moſt men was urged as a reaſon 
for tearing up by the roots old eſtabliſhments, 
was with him the ſtrongeſt reaſon in the world 
for guarding againſt change for what was this 
liberality? A wild democratie ſpirit which had 
gone abroad among the nations aiming at an 
univerſal equality ameng mankind. In this country 
there had ſprung up ſome zealous apoſtles, the 
object of whoſe lives was to make proſelytes to 
this doctrine, and they had found proſelytes 
among the young and intemperate. It was not in 
the hope of giving eaſe or ſecurity to any ſect of 
religioniſts that theſe men had engaged in their 
miſſion—it was with a defign of promoting diſ- 
cord and confuſion in the country, in order to 
attain a degree of celebrity 1 mor - 
fituation in hfe—their talents—or their characters 
could ever, under any ſettled Government, 
obtain for them. He alluded not to any member 
of that Houſe - they had a theatre for the diſplay 
of ability, and were not reduced to thoſe wretched 
ſhifts for fame.—He then alluded to the bill now 
in its courſe through the Houſe, and ſaid it gave 
to the Catholics every thing neceſſary to their 
happineſs, and was not at all dangerous to the Pro- | 


teſtant intereſt. A , eee 
Mr. M. Smith, 1 ſhall certainly vote againſt | 
the rejection of- this petition, but will not, at the = 
fame time pledge myſelf to ſupport its prayer, if 


that prayer ſhall come to be coolly and mm - 
4 ane 


\ 
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pls n er for though Look to the ut- 
ter extinction: of the Penal Code, as to the conſum- 


mation of this country's proſperity, yet I would 


not be underſtood to ſay, or to have ſaid, that 1 


thought the ſulneſs of time was now come, when 
ſuch a meaſure. ſhould take place. As to the 


Ws before the: Houſe, I confeſs I thought it 
bad been precluded by our reſolution of Saturday 
laſt to receive the petition; for a reſolution 10 


receius, and a reſolution nat to reject, ſeemed to my 


humble underſtanding to be ſynonymous; but as 
ſome very reſpectable Gentlemen entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion, I am willing to ſurrender my ſen- 
timent upon the ſubject and to adopt theirs. It 
bse been ſaid that a rejection of this petition will 

be in no wiſe diſreſpectful to thoſe: in whoſe be- 
half it has been preſented; but, Sir, I hold that 
ſuch a meaſute will be not only highly difreſpe&- 
ful to thoſe perſons, but derogatory in a very 
great degree from the dignity of this Houſe, and 

therefore Iwill oppoſe it to the utmoſt of my abi- 
lity. Our country is divided into two great com- 
munities — the Prateftants and the Roman Catho- 


ligs. | Their relative numbers I do not accuratel 
know; nor, if I did know, would I be fond of 
ſtating; but the former is the aſcendant, the lat- 


ter the depreſled party in the State. Thus cir- 


cumſtanced, the latter, in the humble garb and 
in the language of ſupplication, approach their 
aſcendant tellow eitizens, and pray to be admit- 
ted to ſuch a participation of à great conſtitu- 
tional privilege, as the wiſdom and juſſice of thoſe 


3 applied to may ſuggeſt: And is this the petition, 
9 


r, that ought. to receive no anſuer? Is this a 


petition that de ſhould not deign even to confi- 
der? Is it a petition:that ought to be rejected, not 
5 only without debate, but u di ain; Believe me, 

es ut ever there was a time when this Houſe was 


r 


„ Nc: 
called upon to act with calmneſs as well as firm- 
nels, with moderation as well as magnanimity, it 
is the preſent occaſion. We are, as the alcen- 
dant body in the State, now ſolemnly called upon 
to fit in judgment upon the ſupplication, and to 
decide upon the important claim of our Roman 
Catholic fellow citizens; and ſhall we either de- 
line the deciſion altogether, or enter upon it with 
heat, with paſſion, or with prejudice? Is there any 
other power upon earth to which the petitioners 


could apply? Is it unreaſonable or unnatural that 


they ſhould ſolicit what they ſeek? And ſhall we 
not, on this awful occaſion, while we fit as judges 
upon the momentous claims and ſupplications of 
our fellow ſubjeRs, hear, with patience hear, and 
conſider what may be urged in their behalf? Shall 
we abjure our own dignity, and infult their feel- 
ings by diſmiſſing them from our bar uhheeded 
and unheard? Sir, I wiſh the Houſe to act with 
more kindneſs to them, and with more reſpect to 
itſelf. Let us at leaſt conſider their prayer; and if, 
on due deliberation, we ſhall deem a compliance 
with it inexpedient, let our refuſal be fignifed 
with kindneſs, not with contempt; with dignity, 
but not with diſdain. Let our deciſion be firm, 
but not inſulting ; and let it be ſuch as while it 
ſecures us, may for the preſent at leaſt ſatisfy them. 
Sir, Gentlemen have ſaid, that a compliance with 
the prayer of this petition may not, for the pre- 
ſent, be expedient; but I deny, utterly and abſo- 
lotely deny, that it would be unonftitutonal, 
Whenge are we to date our conſtitution ? Where 
mall we find the great foundation of it? Is it not 
in the revolution of 1688? Then it was that dur 
Conſtitution was fixed; then were all its Pallaffia 
defined and enſured; every thing deemed hoxious 
to its vital principle was then femoved, and ud 
thing but What was held ſalitary was fuffered to 
N FE. TTY» + no 


| bus negarire 10 the depending motion. 
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remain. tn N an we are wt date 


the ſanity, and the purity of our Conſtitution; 
and yet from thence down to the reign of 2 of 
II. a period of little leſs than forty years, No. 


chiſe fully and entirely, the ſmalleſt portion. of 
which, it is now ſaid cannot be imparted to them 
without a. ſurrender of the Conſtitution Was 
then our Conſtitution. ſurrendered at the Revolu- 


man Catholics were ſuffered to enjoy that fran- 


tion of 1688 Was it ſurrendered into the hands 


of Roman Catholics during the reigns of Wil. 
ham III. and of Anne, when the Penal code be- 


2 came the law of the laid ? or was the acceſſion of 


the Brunſwick family marked by a ſurrender of 
the Conftitution of our country? If to communi- 
Cate any ſhare of the elective franchiſe to Roman 

_ Catholics: would be to betray our Conſtitution, 
| then. does it follow, of - neceflity, that during 
| the whole of the period which I have mentioned, 
our conſtitution ſtood betrayed or unaſſerted. But 
it may be aſked; where lies the difference between 


this meaſure's being ine xpedient or unconſtitutiana! 3 


Sir, the difference is great indeed, and in my opi- 
nion, obvious; its being 7 tent is a reaſon 


againſt our imparting it Bag but its being unc. 


 Fitutional would be a juſtification for withholding 
it or ever. Hence it is, Sir, that I combat the 
unwarranted: and the impolitic poſition that is 
laid down.—I*deprecate the perpetual excluſion 
of our Roman Cathalic brethren from an equal 
| ſhare of all our civil rights and à free choir 
non of the bleſſings of our conſtitution. 
I knou that fach an excluſion is not within our 
-power=«but I muſt refift a docttine which, if it 
vere to have any effect, could only ſery® to mil: 
Toad poſterity or to difhonour ourfelves. 
- Thoſe being my ſentiments, Sir, I hall: give. 


Mr 
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od; Guß ſaid that, neither in the former 
debate of Saturday nor, hitherto, in this, had he 
obtruded on the Houſe any opinion reſpecting 
this great conſtitutional queſtion, as he wiſhed to 
hear, from great and reſpectable authorities on 
both lides of it, thoſe fentiments and declarations, 
which the occaſion would properly call forth, 
and which would aſſiſt them in either forming or 
connecting their judgment. Several gentlemen 
having, however, called upon Members to ſpeak 
freely and decidedly their opinions, and one gen · 
tleman, having expreſſed. himſelf, as conveying 
an intimation to the Houſe, that all thoſe, WhO 
voted againſt the rejection of the petition, voted, 
in reality, for communicating to the Roman 
Catholics a right of ſuffrage ; he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to rife and declare, in a few words, the 
beſt determination he could form on a ſub. 
Jett. 4 35 
He would picniiſe whit — CHOY to Yet by 
expreſſing his concern that he found himſelf ob. 
liged to differ on this queſtion with the Right 
Hon. mover of it, a man, whoſe many and con. 
ſpicuous public and private virtues had jultly 
raiſed him to the rank of one of the firſt citizens 
of the State, but he could not argue with him, as 
to the prudence and expediency of treating the 
petit ion in the manner he had propoſed. He 
would not befitate to declare, in the moſt explicit ; 
terms, that in his judgment, the right of Suffrage 
ſhould not be, at this time, communicated to the 
| Roman Catholics, becauſe. he was decidedly of 
opinion that ſuch a communication, in the preſent 
ſtate of this country and [temper of the times, 
would either endanger the Proteſtant aſcendancy, 
as it had been called, or-prove deſtructive to the 
Roman Catholics themlelves.—That body i is not 
now TONE to receive or to CRETE it with 
| benefit 
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beneſit to the country but at the ſame time, it 


would be unwiſe as wholly ineffectual, to ſay or to 


do any thing, which might ſeem to preclude them 
from participating in that right hereafter.—Anx 
man, who conſidered the preſent ſtate: of this 
country, would clearly ſee ck 


of our conflitution- ſhall remain as they are at 


this day, the Roman Catholics muſt be admitted, 


in time, to what they) at preſent ſolicit, rather 
prematurely.— The legiſlature bas already opened 
to them the way to the acquiſition of property, 
by all poſſible means, and four fifths of the people 
of any country, purſuing that object through the 
road of induſtry, muſt obtain a proportionable 
ſhare in the poſſeſſion of the ſoil. Will any man 
ſay that four fifths of the poſſeſſors of freeholds, 
or equiyalents to freeholds, ſhall remain without 


repreſentation in this country? the idea is too 


abſurd to be admitted for a moment There cannot 

therefore remain a doubt that, in the common 
and ordinary progreſs of the acquiſition of pro- 
e eee e e of this kingdom wil! 


come entitled to a large portion of legiſlative 


pPscvwer in it. What then is the policy that wiſdom 


would ſuggeſt to be purſued? To prepare their 
minds and. faſhion their political manners for the 
exerciſe of that power, when the-day ſhall arrive 
that ſhall bring with it a neceſſity of eommunicating 
it to them. We ſhould: do every thing, that max 
tend to aſſociate them to their Proteſtant brethren 
and aſſimilate their habits, their manners, and 
political opinions with ours: At the preſent time, 
ſuch a communication of power would tend to the 
very reverſe, it would ſet up diſtracted councils. 
and divided intereſts, and introduce, between the 
two bodies, a ſtruggle for aſcendancy, before the 
Roman Catholic was prepared by intermixing 
uith Proteſtants, or ſufficiently eftabliihed in the 
JJC ] ³¹¹iꝛ¹ꝛͤ a as oY 
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landed intereſt of the country to feel that the true _ 
political objetts of both. were one and the fame. 
Thus a ee r the two, inſtead of | 
a union, would be promoted, and it muſt terminate 
either in the/overthrow of the preſent tuling 
| Power, or the deſtrudtion of the Roman Catholie 
prowing one. The bill now: before the Houſe, 
will no doubt contribute much to further the prin- 
_ riple of aſſoelating the two bodies, but the motion 
* How made, fo far as it goes, directly tends to the 
infringement of it this muſt cen gen confider- 


© ing the ordinaty method of proceeding, in cafes 


of a ſimilar nature. Whenever a bill is introduced, 


| all claſſes of people have a fight to petition Par- : 
| lament upon the ſubject of it. The petitioners 


are almoſt univerſally received; there is hardly 
an jnſtanee of rejection.—If the member,” who 
introduces the petition, thinks it a proper ſubjqect 

of adoption, he takes it up, whilit the bill is 
depending, and moves that the committee, on the 
bill, may be impowered to receive a clauſe or 
clauſes, purſuant to the prayer of the petition; 


5 any other member may do the ſame the ob; 8 5 
of the petition is then fairly before the Houſe, 


and we are (called upon to decide whether it be 
ſuch a one as is admiſſible or not; but, as in the 
preſent mitance, where ſuch a ſtep is not taken, 
the petition remains filently upon the table; no 
farther notice is had of it; the bill goes through 
the Committee, and the aQ, when it paſſes, is the 
proper and dignitied anſwer of the Houſe to the 
prayer of the petition.—FThen why depart, in this 
caſe, from this grave, cuſtomary form? and 
why mark a petition, from ſo reſpeQable a body 
of our fellow -· fubjects, with peculiar reprobation ? 
Such a departure from the common proceſs witl | 
dontey an appeararce of intemperance and aver 


' ſthould 
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e e i a8 highly impostaut, and we 


ſmould carefully guard againſt eyen muſrepreſens 
tation out of doors. Avery thing conciliatory, 
nothing irritating, ſhould accompany the progreſs 


of the bill; all; barſh manner. of conducting it 


| ſhould be ayoided; ascontradiftory to the avowed 


and apparent principle on which it is founded IT 


Beſides, let us confider whether it will operate i 
effect wes the intention of 77 5 who are mo 


zealous for rejecting; the petition, and who leaf, 55 


their treatment of it upon à deſire to cut off the ex- 


pectations of the Roman Gee is ya 5 


this queſtion will not paſs without à diviſion. 
almaſt as certain, that the bill, naw . 18 
Houſe, will paſs be ee How will this 
tranſaction then appear upon t 
Houſe with one voĩes agreed to relax the laws that 
bear bard upon the Roman Catholics of this coun- 


try, and that thare were even ſame who did nat 
think it proper ta rec a petition ol theirs, which 


the right of ſuffrage. 


It therefore appeared to him extremely voile 
10 in ih aſide from the uſual made of e | 
| is 


inſtance, tending to widen, inſtead o 


E vlo os : the difference. between, Proteſtants bo 

Roman Gatholics, and probably introducing con- 
ſequences verydetrimeota) to the common jntereſt 
_of both, withaut a poſſibility of producing. =_ IS 


benefit to either. He would, therefore, - yate 


ANT rejefing the: petition in this manner. ; 2 "Ip 


Ale, Gunmen Was. 5 * re 


5 eee On the part. of- the Biggs F209 1 5 5 
the mode F 


of this queſtion;, but be ſearec 
rejection as abrupt, and its conſequences as ſe- 


rious. What the: petitioners aſked, was 7 
ſuch ſhare in the conſtitution and elective 13 
chiſe, .as the Houſe ſhould think it wiſe to grant. 
and Four it "OF decent to A an unqualified 
5 ; rejection 
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' rejedti on to their requeſt? He for his own part 


had no Roman Catholic connexions, and he 


truſted he had credit enough in that houſe t 

guard him ſrom the ſuſpicion of being diſpoſed 

— 8 a wild ſpirit of innovation ſubverſive of 
the conſti 


tution, But he thought when one part 


of the community were appealed to as judges in 
their own. cauſe, their diſcuſſion ſhould not be 


attended with a ſhout of victory 3 they ſhould 


decide with coolneſs and moderation; for he 


ſhould rather imitate the judge who diſmiſſes witng 


a ſigh, than the vigor who beats down his adver- 


rejection —for if he were a friend to the wildeſt 


be would recommend the fejection of che preſent 


off 


motion ſhould be withdrawn as unnecefſary';— 
tho petition had been received and ordered to 
lie on the table: —be' therefore conceived the 


. 


fary, without deigning to examine his ſupplication, 


He was of opinion it was better the prefent 


petition already diſpoſed of, without any fatther 


. 


be thought, the moſt proper and'concilating;—Tt 


would tell the Catholics & We feel you are not 
'*© repreſented, we feel our own ſuperiority, but 
\ © we. do not. meanly exult in your depreſſion; 
and we wiſh for the day when' you may be 
* found fully qualified for equality, though we 


*«' do not clearly ſee it now. This would in his 


idea be better, than an abrupt and irritating 


ſchemes of ambition attributed to the Catholics, 


petition—as ſuch a meaſufe could tend only to 
ſimulate ambition to precipitaney,—and' excite 


.# #4 


 Hberality and Proteſtant juſlice which muſt unite 
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- 


ray and diſcontent where the contrary feelings 


* — 


roceeding—for ſurely the Houſe was not'fo low 
+: public reſpect as that nothing was to be 
underſtood from its ſilence.— This mode of con- 
veying its determination to che petitioners would, 


ere deſirable.— There was a point of Catholic 


. 0 
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; 10 the bonds of Catholic nnn and. 


on the preſent occaſion he would adopt the digni- 
fied” conduct of executive government, which 


does not proudly reject the meaſures of the two o 
- thef branches of the legiſlature, but ſigniſies its 
ee en uy Simply witholding its aſſent. 


If. Hardy ſaid, that in the bete bis — - 


1 exiſtence, few things, indeed 8 


almoſt, had given him ſo much concern as the 


— 


debate which had taken place on this petition, 
aud the mode in which it had been conducted. 


'T hat the motion was well intended he could 


entertain no doubt, but that it could attain the 
objects it azmed at, tis entertained but little EXPEC- 
tation. His Hon. and learned friend (Mr. Curran) 
bad appealed to the good ſenſe and moderation 
of the Houſe, in language” fo eloquent, and fo 
| coneiliatory, as left him ſcarcely any thing to ſay 
on that head, and the learned gentleman behind 
bim (Mr. M. Smith) bad ſpoke with fo much legal 
and hiſtorical knowledge, ind ſuch perſpicuity on 
the ſubject, as was unanſwerable. Other gentle. 
men had ſpoken: in the courſe of the night, to 
whom be thought it neceſſary to make ſome 
| reply to; a Rt. Hon, Gentleman (Mr. B. Conyng- 
bam) had ſaid, he wiſhed to hear the opinions 
of gentlemen, and that the Hotiſe' ſhoukd — 
out on the ſubject. He agreed with the Right * 
Hon. Gentleman; be -withed ſo too. But how 
5 3 out ? Would the determination of the 

0 


uſe, as to the elective franchiſe, whatever 
that determination might be, be accompanied 


with leſs dignity, or leſs acquieſced in, if the 


queſtion was brought before them in a ſeparate 
and regular form, than now, where it was ſo 
unexpectedly brought forward, and the Houſe of 


Gas was to or ar of its TY. to give 
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an opinion as to the elective franchiſe, which no 
Member of the Houſe bad called upon it io 

declare. The prayer of the petition went indeed 
to the franchiſe, and as it was evident to every 
man, that ſuch a requiſition would not now be 
complied with, the Houſe, in his opinion took 
the wiſeſt and ſafeſt mode of diſpoſing of that 
petition; by ſuffering it to he ' quietly on the 
table, and no proceedings to be had upon it. If 
this was the uſual mode, be would aſk why 
depart from that mode now, when not only the 
ſilence of gentlemen within doors upon the 
ſubject, but every circuniſtance of the times, and 
the peculiar ſituation of the petitioners, ſeemed 
to demand a prudent adberence to it. Had any 
extraordinary event taken place ſince Saturday, 
when the petition had been brought in, read 
with great form, and unanimouſly received, as 
that the minds of gentlemen ſhould depart from 
their remarkable moderation and good humour 
of that day? He had heard of none, and what 
ever vote the Houſe might come to that night, it 
was evident that gentlemen, many at leaſt, 
thought with him on the ſubject, from the appro- 
| bation with which they ſeemed to receive an Hon. 
and leamed Gentleman's (the Solicitor General's) 
amendment over the way. The Hon, Gentle. 
man's motion was unqueſtionably much better 
than the original one, though not perhaps exactly 
agreeable to parliamentary uſage. As to the 
mode which he took to recommend it, he (Mr. 
Hardy) did not think it either copgenial to the 
learned gentleman's acknowledged philanthropy 
and good humour, or at all adapted to the ſpirit 
of the motion itſelf. The learned gentleman ſet 
out with a very prudent and benign. declaration 
that he would not tread in the ſteps of other gen- 
tlemen who had dwelt ſo much on former diyi my 
COR, R N 


and hoſtilities in this country, It was an invidious 


and ungrateful ſubject he would bave nothing 
to do with it. And how does the learned gen- 
tleman adhere to his declaration? By not only 
touching on the ſubject, but going into a detailed 
and very circumſtantial hiſtory of the proceedings 
of James the Second's Parliament in Ireland, 
which, ſays he, attainted your anceſtors, confiſ- 


| cated the eſtates of the amiable and illuſtrious 
Duke of Ormond, and was guilty of all atrocious 


acts imaginable. Such was the learned gentle. 
man's prefatory ſpeech to a moſt pacific amend- 


went, + Me, Hardy ſaid he deprecated all ſuch 


appeals to the paſſions, inſtead of the underſtand- 
ing. If ever there was a time when moderation 


Vas peculiarly neceflaty, it was at preſent, 


firmneſs was equally ſo; the one did nat exclude 
the other; proper firmneſs and true moderation 
were in fact the ſame. The Houſe was called upon 
to decide on one of the moſt important political 
queſtions that could be imagined, not calaily, nor 


regularly, but in a ſort of ſudden © tumultuous 


manner, perfectly inconſiſtent with the flow, 
temperate, deliberate attention which they had 
hitherto beſtowed on the ſubject. Was every 
minute and ſubordinate clauſe of the bill to under- 
go the moſt anxious reviſion, and the moſt im- 
tant (circumſtance in its whole hiſtory to be 


RE inſtantly decided on? Or could he, who had ex. 
Preſsly ſtated on Saturday night, that if the bill 


contained any clauſe which mentioned the electire 
franchiſe, it ſhould be poſtponed till next ſeſſion, 
merely on account of the magnitude of ſuch a 
gqaueſtion, now TejeR, in an inſtant, a petition, 
already entettained, becauſe it touched on tbat 
ſubjeck. Was there not too much beat and vio-— 
lence in all chis, and were theſe the er qua - 
| ities to entet into conference with ſuc ä 


| 


of our fellow ſubjects? The exordium of Cxfar's 
ſpeech on the Cataline conſpiracy, and the excel- 
lent advice which it contained, might, he thought, 
be juſtly given on this ocaſion, & Onnes. homines, 
qui de rebus dubits conſultant, ah odio, inimicitia, ira, 
Vac uas eſſe decet.” A Right Hon. Gentleman had 
ſaid, Let the Roman Catholics abandon their 
prejudices-and we-ſhall abandon ours :” And cer- 
tainly whilſt ſueh prejudices exiſted on both ſides, 
it was not poſhble for the parties to come to a 
final amicable ſettlement. The. queſtion, there- 
fore, with regard to the elective franchife, was at 
preſent, in fact, though filently, diſpoſed of, and 
why then reſort to this abrupt unneceſſary rejecti- 
on of the petition ? As to the elective franchiſe, 
he ſaw no ſubſtantial reaſon againſt a Roman 
Catholic gentleman of property and reſpectability 
being intruſted with, it ; this. he ſpoke of now, 
' abſtracedly; for he ſcarcely expected (if he could 
judge from the completion of the preſent times) to 
iee any ſuch event taking place; however, he 
truſted in God, his child might live to ſee it; when 
by a gradual incorporation of all fellow. ſubjeQs, 
of whatever religious denominations, the groſſer 
errors and doctrines of Popery would be compa- 
ratively loſt in the ſuperior purity of the Proteſ- 
tant religion, and both parties attend to the 
great characteriſtic and precept of their common 
Chriſtian faith, Peace and good will towards 
An Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Pery) bad ſpoken 
in an animated manner, of the promulgation of 
ſome extraordinary political tenets, which he con- 
fidered as inimical to all ſound and ſober govern- 
vernment. Mr. Hardy ſaid, he partly agreed 
with him, but it muſt be. a weak conſtitution in- 
deed which could not reſiſt ſuch attacks. As to 
the diſcuſſion of political queſtions, he always 
%% ͤ 222 
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approved of for this reaſon, ' that truth was 
ultimately benefited by, it. If men wrote ſervilely 
or abſardly, fill "they generally met with thoſe 
who would anſwer, them; and thus even their 

imbecility was made to contribute to the growth 


And to the extent of human reaſon.' 
Sir Robert Filmer was anſwered by Mr. Locke, 
and thus his nonſenſical ideas, as to Government, 
were eventually the means of juſtifying the revoluti- 
on. It was therefore wiſe in every free Government 
to leave ſuch publications to their own fate ; if 
they contained any good in them, they would 
_ neceſſarily ſo far benefit mankind ; if they did not, 
what could preſetye them from oblivion, except 
the folly of noticing them ?—As to the petition,” 
he again repeated, he did not think himſelf juſtified 
in rejecting it, though as to the object of it, (the 
elective franchiſe) he was equally decided that it 
could not immediately be granted. In the preſent 
ſituatiou of the country it would be juſt the moſt 
impolitic ſtep that any ſtateſman could take. For, 
what was the duty of a ſtateſman before he offered 
any great and original meaſure to' the publit ? 
_ To confider what he muſt immediately þazard, 
and what he may eventually gain. In this 
_ caſe the tranquillity of the country would be in- 
ſtantly ſhaken to pieces, and on the other hand 
would be put in the balance, a privilege very im- 
perfectly exerciſed, and under ſuch reſtrictions 
as would not, in all probability, gratify the party 
to whom it was reſtored. Not that be doubted 
that granting it in the manner propoſed by ſome 
of the Roman Catholic community, would meet 
the wiſhes of the moderate amongſt them——He 
believed it would. But would it, fettered as it 
. neceſſarily muſt be on its onſet, gratify the moreſan= 
_  guine and violent, who, in times, heated like the 
| preſent, and who generally, indeed always, gy: 
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the modetate, far, far behind them If he could 

judge from ſome publications it would not. Some 
Gentlemen in the courſe of the debate; had ad- 
vanced a moſt extraordinary . polition indeed-— 
They ſaid That in no poſſible ſituation of the 
country could the elective franchiſe be given to 
the Roman Catholics with any ſafety to the State. 
Without animadverting on the extreme facility 


with which Gentlemen . undertook 10 diſpoſe o ß 


futurity in this manner, and to preſeribe to otber 
times, and other Parliaments, who without any 
violent effort of imagination might be preſumed. 
to view this queſtion in a very different light from 
that ip which it was then regarded; without 
dwelling on the happy tranquillity of mind with 
which Gentlemen could view the revolutions that 
were then going on in the world, and which might 
poſſibly touch this country in their progreſs, as 
well as others ; waving all this, he ſhould briefly 
Hbſerve that the Roman Catholic laws were 
not founded, like the Magna Charta, or the Pe- 
tion of Right, on great principles of truth which 
muſt remain the ſame in all times; and all viciſſi 
tudes Whatever; No-—They were founded on po- 
licy merely, a policy which other times made it 
neceſſary to reſort to certainly, but as the times 
altered and paſſed away, the policy ſhould be al- 
tered and paſs away alſo - Gentlemen therefore 
who inſiſted fo much on the immutability of ſome 
particular Roman Catholic laws, were ſingularly 
unfortunate in ſelecting them as the objects of 
perpetual; unchanging regard; for, of all laws 
whatever, ſuch laws, from the very nature of 
them, muſt be pecularly and neceſſarily .moſt 
ſubject to change. He had ſpoken of the quiet 
olf the country, and ſo convinced was he of 


the neceſſity, the abſolute neceſſity of main- 


taining it, at all events, that there was no- 


() 


thing independent of the conſtitution which he 
. would not facrificeto preſerve it. In this he was 
„ ſiure he ſpoke like a friend to the people, Who 
5 under the ſhade of that tranquillity, would gra- 
Aually obtain their juſt conſequence in the ſtate, 
and ſo be enabled to oppoſe al its enemies, inter. 
nal or otherwiſe; and he doubted not but the dax 
would yet come, when the gentlemen of that Hou 
would be enabled to call bh aid of their conſtitu 
tional exertions, a yeomanry very different from 
_ the preſent, a yeotnanry of decent knowledge, of 
comfortable circymſtances, and alive to the feel- 
. ings of freemen;” and who would then exerciſe, 
with credit to themſelyes and advantage to their 
country, that eleQive franchiſe, which, if, then TY 
thrown into their hands, wildty.and indifcreerly, , 
as ſome theoriſts ſuggeſted, would only prove an 
- inſtrument in the hands of every ambitious, opu- 
lent neighbour, for the aggrandiſement of that 
nejghbpyr,” and their own repeated humiliation. 
Ane concluded with declaring, that he was forry 
| the queſtion had been brought forward, but as 
_ it was, he muſt give it his negative. © 


A. Hues Yliought it would be impolitlc to 
eommunicate the elefive franchiſe to the Roman 
Catholics until we had firſt given them education; 
this was à mean object of the Bill before the 
Houſe, and when we ſee its operation, it would 
be time enough to go farther. r. 


Dee Right Hon. N. B. Ponſonby. I riſe to fup- 
pon the tinlatti af the FUR How, Grntenn 
(Mr. Latonche). We anna ſuffer this petition to | 
go to a Committee; if we did, we ſhould ſeem to- 
approve its principles; but as we diſapprove it. 
I would tell them boldly that we will not grant 
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al, Hon. Mr. r. Ts J riſe with great ſatis | 

action to concur preciſely with my Right. Hon. 
riend. I never felt more pleaſure 1 ip my life than 
in concurring with him, I wiſh the petition had" 
never been preſented—it was done, I believe, ras 
| ther with a view tq defeat the Bill, than to for- 

ward it, for it was well known the Houſe copld | 
| hot concur. 5 

As to the Roman Catholics, T think i it the very 
reverſe of diſreſpect not to giye an anſwer to their 
petition gf would not. treat. any body of men 
with alteren 1 have an anxious 5 1 ſor the | 
happineſs of the people of this kingdom of all de- 
ſcriptions, the Roman Catholics as well as others ; N 
but regarding 3s I do, the Proteſtant Conſtitution, 
I cannot concur in the. bes nor Reis #- La 
fear in  rejefting 1 it. „ 3 

The Attorney Genet al 152 the mo motion on. 
the general princi les adduced. by other members 
1n the courſe of the debate. He contended. that 
Roman Catholics, under a privation of franchiſ Fa 
wete not worſe fituated than above two thirds 
the Proteſtants of this country; and he concluded 
by ſaying, he hoped the day would come, when 
the Catholics and Proteſtants of this 7 750 would 
be but one Far e united F bs ARA. ay 
ene the empire. 2 
ne Hutchinfon.” Thor d not think 12 BIA | 
at this late hour of the night, were it not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary from the part I took in a former 
debate.—T would rather incur the. guilt, of pre- 
ſumption, by preflin myſelf on the wearied atten- 
tion Fr this Houſe, 1 5 have it ſuppoſed, for A. 
moment, that 1 had are the e on 
s once ſtood, | 5 
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During the courſe of this debate 1 have heard 
very extraordinary language from an Hon, 


member, for whom T have long entertained great 


perſonal regard and reſpect, language on which 
I ſhall not comment, becauſe I bope never again 


to bear it repeated within theſe walls; but this 


much I muſt fay, that the gentlemen, who ſigned 
that petition, are perſons of property, reſpecta- 
bility. and character; Mr. Byrne alone pays 
| 106,090), a year duty to his majeſty's revenue— 
} for capital, which ſuch a trade requires, muſt be 
large indeed, and gives ſome ſecurity for the 
peaceable and loyal conduct of him who poſſeſſes 
it If there is a man in the world engaged from 
intereſted motives to preſerve the tranquillity of 
a country, it is a merchant, who poſſeſſes a large 


floating property, which may vaniſh on the ap- 


; prarange of civil convulſion, or be entirely anni- 
- hilated by the ęvents of external warfare—This 


canvas of the perſonal merits and. demerits of 


. petitioners. to this Houſe is new. parliamentary 
| doctrine, and which ought not tq be endured; 
we are tbe ſervants of the people, and not their 


maſters.— They have a right to petition us, pro- 
vided they do it in a decorous, and reſpectful 
manner; and there is na man who contends that 
this is not a decorous, and reſpectful petition-— 


Who will venture ta appear before you, if be 
ſhall be obliged to endurę this fiery ordeal, and 
to ſubmit to ſuch treatment? — Believe me it is 
a. wretched employment for the Parliament of 


* 


night in Jibelling 1 


Ireland, to ee day, and night after 
26 


great majority of the liſh 


nation, F 1 


Much applauſe has been given ta the pyeſent 
fore us I am willing to give it ſome 


bill, now b 


like its principle; it is the principle of con- 
 flfioq 10 the Catholie body, which I admire and 
„ applaud — 
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applaud yet how far does it go? What does this 


| boaſted bill give? What reſtraints will remain ; 


alter it has paſſed into a law No Catholic, 
however brave his ſpirit, or conſummate His 
military talents, can command” a company of 
foot in your ſervice, nor, had he the enterprizing 
geniusof Cooke, or Columbus, could be command 
the ſmalleſt ſſoop in your fleet—If half of a 
county were his own eſtate, he gould not preſerve 
its peace by acting as a magiſtrate, or take care of 
his property by performing the duties of à grand 
jutor Such are ſome of the reſtraints under which 
the happy, fortunate, and favoured Catholic will 
RUleonnane To 1a060dr,- OT OO One yon 
It is ſaid that they retain prejudices adverſe to 
the conftitntion—W hat is meant by this aſſertion 
I have not ſagacity ſufficient to difcover—lt can- 
not ſurely be maintained, that there is any thing 
in their religion which makes them the natural 
enemies of a free and admirable form of govern. 
ment In order to do away this aſperſion, it will 
be unneceſſary for me to have recburſe to the 
writings of the Freneh philoſopbers, to the elo- 
quence of the French orators, to the aQings 
of the French nation - The conduct of the Tri 
Cathohes themſelves is a ſufficient anſwer to this 
mnfounded inſinuation— Did you not at a late 
period, when every thing that could be dear and 
* able to yan as à nation was at ſtake, find 
them in arms by your fide, in order to recover 
that libetty, which they are not fuffered to enjoy, 
and to fegeneratę that conſtitution, into ebe 
pale they were not allowed to enter ? In times of 
demand, and danger, they were your affociates, 
your ſoldiers, your defenders ; now in a moment 
of tranquility, when you think you have no 
gccaſion for their ſervices, you teject, and calum- 
pate them—You called upon them in 79 to afſaſt 


nnn 
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you in, n your. commerce; in n 0 
ing your, . in defending your country 


aàgainſt a foreign invaſion—your call was a proof 
of your weakneſs, and of your fears their obe- 
dience was a proof of their afſection, and of their 


ſtrength Did they ſeize on a dangerous, and 

critical moment, in order to embarraſs your af- 
fairs? Did they then remember the oppreſſion or 

miſery. of ages? They ſaw in the eſtabliſhment | 


of Proteſtant liberty, if not their own emancipa- 
tion, at leaſt the pride, and the glory of the 
cane which had given them birth. 

It is nonſenſe I am ſure, to talk to you of gra- 


=  titude, but H would addreſs one word een | 


| underſtanding. | 
Ik the ag, of 82 cos not have been 


7 broughtaboutbutb the co-operationofthe Catho- 
lie body, can there be any proſperity, any power, 


any zeal ſtrength in Ireland, unleſs the Proteſtants 
condeſcend to coaleſce with them, and all dei- 
_ criptions of men ſhall be knit together in the 
bonds. of common union and common affection. 


Gentlemen have talked of Papiſts, and of 


a drawing words I almoft hoped not to have 
beard ſuch language uſed at this day—I anſwer 


35 it by ſaying, that the great body of Catholics 


in, this kingdom by no means deſerve that 


ſevere; .appellation—l_. believe the number of 
Papiſts to be few-—they would be much fewer, 


if thoſe of the eltabliſhed church were willing to 


think, and to ſpeak-of them. with more liberality, | 
and. leſs miſrepreſentation—Fortunately for this 
country Catholic bigotty have. not kept peace 


with Proteſtant prejudice—what is meant by 


x drawing of: fwords I cannot tell of this, I am 


convinced, and I call upon any man to den 


Si If he Rs does not poſſeſs _ 
R rs a more 
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a more peaceable, and more loyal bod * 
ſubjects, than the Catholics of Iieland- T 
prove this, my afſertion would be unneceſſary 
{ appeal to their conduQ, to their tried conduct 
tor a century—l defy malignity itſelf "to im- 
pute any defigns to them, which are boſtile 
to the State, the Church, or the King 
Let me now revert to ORs n on this 
8 3 
Tue Catholics have prese to fate to 
u. (who, if not their repreſentatives, are un- 
doubtedly their legiſlators and governors) and 
to this their native country, the oppreſſions, and 
grievances, under which they labour for ſueh 
their conduct, you traduce their motives, you 
malign their characters, you talk of fears, which 
vou "do not feel, and of dangers,” which - you 
do not apprehend, and are willing to ſeize: on 
this or that unauthoriſed expreſſion of this or 
that unauthoriſed individual, in order to juſtify 
vou in proſcribing the whole Catholic body, 
and diſmiſſing from your bar, with outrage, 
and indignation,' the petition of three millions of 
vour people—Are theſe the wiſe principles of the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy? Are theſe the firm foun- 
cations of liberty, of truth, and ſecurity, on 
which it is built? Go one ftep farther con- 
demn theni to hug their chains, order them not 
to feel as men command them not to uſe their 
recollection, or their eyeſight; and not to remem- 
ber the events of their own hiſtory, or that 
which has paſſed in their own times in n 
vn is now paſſing in France, and in 1 7 
lan 
| Something has 1 ſaid of wild and inno- 
vating ſyſtems of reformation, and of factions 
exiſting 1 in this erer myſelf I will ſay, 


that 
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2 BS. he now pledged himſelf to the Houle. that he would 
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+.) blaſted ſociety called United Iriſhmen.. He was ſorry he 
| | had ſat down without calling thoſe fellows to the bars 


? 


la guage but my own—If any man in this coun- 
try-R infringed the laws, the laws are equal to 
puniſh him. It is peculiarly the duty of gentle- 


men in office to ſee them enforced—I acknow- 

_ ledge with ſatisfaction, and with pride that I have 
talked of the reformation of your penal code 
ſhall continue to talk this language to you as long 


as I continue to exiſt ; for in that reformation 


diere Lee the future proſperity of my country, 
and that proſperity I value more than life—equal 


_ Mr... Grattan: I find myſelf under difficulty to 


_ Expreſs. bow much I regard the mover, and con- 


demn the motion. It is meaſure as ſtrong and 


as violent as any. ever perhaps propounded in 
Parliament. Tou ate to reject a petition, which 


#8 bave received already, decorous in its mans 


| ner, regular in its Introduction, and reſpeRtable - 
| from its ſignatures. Tou rejedt it, becauſe it 


comes from a great body of Roman Catholics, 


and a 0 be that for ſome 
ſmall ſhare of freedom. Thus you are not only 


ta refuſe, but extinguiſh the principle you are not 5 


ouly to.diſappoint, but inſult e 


ies, on behalf of that body, , for ſome 


OE. 


fiitions. | You ſay this Houſe muſt: anfwer the 
petition. Then I am to underſtand, every petiti® | 
on with which you do not comply, you are tio 
' rejet by way of anſwer, —There is 2 petition | 
now before you touching the improvement of the 
brewery, which you have not rejected mor com. 
plied with; the petmions faſt year againſt the PO- 
tice, of all the corporations of Dublin, Did you 
reject them? Did you comply with them? 7 
But there is another petition on our table—a — 
petition from the. capital of Ulſter a petition 
from the moſt” rifing, fpirited, and commercial a 
don in the kingdom, Belfaſt, that goes infinitely = 6 
14 farther than the Roman Catholic, in their prayer 
for indulgences. This petition, on à diviſion, 
— received. The humble petition of the Catho- 
ics you reject; or is it propofed, in order to pre- 
ſerve conliftency, to reject the Belfaſt petition as 
well as the Catholic, and thus commit a violence 
on the Proteſtant as well as the Catholic ſubject? TR 
on the firſt for defiring freedom for his fello vd: 
citizen, and on the laſt for deſiring it for him. 
The Engliſh Parliament in its inveteracy 
towards the Americans, did not go this length. — _ 
They did not reject. the petitions of the Ameri- 
| cans. There were ſoine Members who did, in- 
deed, talk as you bave done, with reſpe& to the 
. perſons of the Americans. They derided Han- 
cock and his crew, or Adams and his crew, as 
ſome here have derided Mr. Byrne and his affo- 
Ciates. I was, concerned and alltamed to bear 
certain obſervations oh the names and conditions 
of the petitioners, and more concerned to find 
fuch oblervations received and ęchoed by the 
VVV 
mph. The firſt name to that petition, is one f 


fi 
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= firſt — in. elend; bis credit would go 


ther tllan the charadter of moſt of our modern; 
courtier placemen: the others, who have been: 
. outraged, ate men of property, reſpectability, of 
bogneſt and uſeful application to extend, your, 
trade, for the exerciſe of which. they are now. 


the ſubject of your deriſion. What Catholic! in 
this country will ever be, a. merchant ? or what 


merchant a petitioner/ if he is. to undergo this 


fiery ordeal, and to be the ſubject of ſeorn of the 
Commons; becauſe he has been an inſtrument and 
| promoter of commerce ? It is not ſo in England. 

I do not bear that the great · merchants there are 


Wd 


lightly treated or outraged by the miniſterial part 


of the Houſe of Commons in England; that Mr 15 


Thornton and Mr. Long have been a ſubject 


diſreſpe& . do not remember to have read that 
Alderman Beckford, or Sit John Barnard met | 


with any fugh treatment; and yet it is, much 


more improper in the caſe of merchants fubſerib- f 
ing tbe petition, becauſe they are not preſent nor 


| repreſented, and therefore.are not protected, and 


Eo 


id a peguliar manner intitled to your, liberality.— 


A-Right: Hon. Member (high in confidence) from 


Whole quarter of the Houſe this batemperate diſ- 


xeſpect,: and noiſe; proceeded, has informed: you 


that the ;petition 9 conceived. with a view to 
defeat the Bill. Sir, the Right Hon. Member is 


E wholly! unfounded in the charge, and he ought to 


be particularly cautious to avoid. refleftions on the 


people-of' this Kat a ot It is not the province of 
0 


a Lord Lieutenant's Secretary to make animad- 


verſions, prejudicial to the reputation even of the 
Roman Catholics of this country. They too are 

ſubjects to be defended againſt inſinuations, as 

well as injuries and 8 therefore feel 
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charge was bighly improper and entirely un- 


founded; and I muſt further add, that whenever 


any affault is made on the charaQer of the com. 
mercial part of this country by a ery even in this 
- Houſe, f will not be wanting to rebuke ſuch levity. 
I be matter of the petition has been much miſ- 
tepreſented as well as the character of the peti- 
| tioners. It has been ſtated that it is an applica- 
tion to eſtabliſh a Catholic Parliament. Sir, it is 
an application to be permitted to vote at elections, 
and not to fit in Parliament; apd it is an appli - 
cation for ſuch a ſhire of that elective franchiſe 
as ſhall bear no proportion to yours,” and there- 
fore it is an application for ſome Thare of 'the 
Hleflings of the Conſtitution, under the Proteſtant 
Aſcendaney, not in oppoſition to it. Calculate, 
dondeſcend to reckon what would be the number 
_ of the Proteſtant and Cathelic voters, if that 
ſhare ig the proportion defired was granted, and 
you will find the reſult to be the oppoſite to your 
| conchlufion;——you will find that the proportion of 
_ ſuffrage is out of all compariſon greater than the 
Catholic; that is you will find Proteſtant Aſcend- 
ancy preſerved, and Catholic freedom' permitted; 
or, in other words, you will find their liberty is 
your ſtrength, and you will find, you are not 


« 
* 
9 * 


afraid of lofing your conſtitutional power, but of 
adding to it; that your panic does not ſuffer your 


or provide for your own ſtrength ; juſt as your 
Property in land is better ſecured by their fhare 
of property in land, ſo your property in the Con- 
ftitution is better ſecured by their ſhare of pro. 
perty in the Conſtitution. This very principle, 
which is the principle pf their petition, is the 
preamble of your own law Whereas it muſt 


wed ..*- 


1 ſhall bave, and may not you ſecure your own 
nr freedom; but it is ſaid, if the have any ſhare, 
OY - at laſt the Aſcendangy ? What proof is there 


= Parliament; they had that elective right near 
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| tend 7 Mr 8 of this Kiigdom to admit 
N of every deuomination; into what? A 
bag np in the bleſſings of our ſree Conſtitution. In 
fine, does it not depend upon you what ſhare they 


R aeg of power, and their proportion af 
however ſmall, in the Conſtitution, they will get 


offered of this? what proof attempted None 

Mere aſſertion, the : 4 ag ol! panic, and if it 

bas any meaning at all except panic and weak- 

neſs, it means, that if you gite the Catholics | 

mare in the bleſſings of your Conſtitution, they 
a will; by that intermixture, aſſimilate to you; that 
is, they will be in politics Proteſtant, and then you 

1 boa m_ poidaps * inclined 10 yo” furs 


It is not always poſſible to dofuts objediions by 
7 N as well as reaſon, but tbe objection now 
uader confideration, is refuted by both. Theex- 
-periment has been made, whether giving the clec- © 
tive franchiſe is tantamount to-giving them ſeats 
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| half a century after the revolution ;—they had 1 it 
An the Parliament that ſat in the reign of King - 
William ; — they had it in the Parliament that fat 
in the reign of Anne; they had it in the Parlia- 
ment that fat in the reign of George the It. and e 
955 bad it in the Parliament that fat in the rei 1 
of George the IId. The friſt Parliament chat ſat _ 
in Ireland fince the Revolution in which the Ro- 
man Catholies had not the elective franchiſe, was 
de firſt of the preſent reign: it follows from this 
example, that the cleviive franchiſe, fo far from 
ſecuring to them the right of fitting in Parliament. Z 
Was 5 to * * gots 0 voling at elee- 
| | | ez 5 


* * 
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tions ;—they. loſt that right! in the! acmmjevcentiont. = 
of George the I[4.'s reign, aſter having poſſeſſed © 
it for 37 years ſince the Revolution; from hence 


I conclude that you are more alarmed than you 
need be, and that if the time was ripe ſor It, 


men ſo qualify that franchiſe, or, in the ka eral | 
| our own act of Parliament, give them a ſhare _ 
in the bleſſings of the Conſtitution with niuch 
ſafety, and much ſtrength / to the - Proteſtant 
Aſcendancy, | If the principle I uphold'is erro> 
' neous, it is the error and the preciſe expreſſion. in 4 
the preamble in your act of Parliament. 
A Right Hon. Gentleman has ſaid; that a man 5 
is. not therefore a ſlave, becauſe he has not a 
vote: It is true a man who has no property to be 
taxed is not a flave, when property is taxed without 
his conſent, becauſe he is not taxed ; but the Ca- 
tholic who has property is taxed, and then the ar- | 
gument of the member is that a Catholic, though 
taxed without his conſent, and a Proteſtant not 
taxed at all, are alike — that the Catholic body 


are in the ſituation. of that Proteſtant who has 


neither lands, tenements, or hereditaments, there- ; 


fore free. 


The 1 "wh bis TY zaßited wo 4 
and much miſunderſtood. Gentlemen ſpeak i 


the Revolution as the meaſure and limit of our li- 


berty. —The Revolution in Ireland was followed 

buy two events, the loſs of trade and the loſs of 
freedom to the Proteſtant ; and the cauſe of ſuch 
loſſes was our religious animoſity. It was not at. 
tended by the loſs of the elective franchiſe to the 
Papiſt. If, then, the Revolution is the common 
meaſure of the condition of both ſedts, two extra- 
ordinary reſults would follow, that the Proteſtants 


ſhould not recover their trade or freedom, and 


that the Catholic ſhould not loſe weir fran- 


chiſe I 


ot, 


| © - thiſe;- but the virtue of the Revolution in Lreland 
Was its principles, which were for a century 


franchiſe. What never be free ? 3,000,000: of 


ditference as to your emancipation. - G0 to 


volution which adyances you to that morning fun, 


"#4 1 
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checked in this country, but which did at Jatt 
exert themſelyes, and inſpire you to xe- eſtabliſn 
your liberty, and mult at laſt prompt you to com- 
municate a ſhare of that liberty to the reſt of the 
Iriſn. The Revolution in Ireland, properly un- 
derſtood, is a great and ſalient principle. of tree- 
dom; as milunderſtood, it is a mealure and entail 
%%% ⅛ òdMA— ß 
I The part of the ſubje& which I ſhall now preſs 
upon you, is the final and eternal doom to which 
ſome gentlemen propoſe to condemn the Catholic. 
Some have ſaid they muſt never get the elective 


your people condemned by their fellow ſubjects to 
an everlaſting flayery in all changes of time, 
decay of prejudice, increaſe of knowledge, the 
fall of papal power, and the eſtabliſhment of phi- 
loſophic and moral aſcendancy in its place 
Never be free - Do you mean to tell tbe Roman 
Catholic, it is in vain you take oaths and declara- 
tions of allegiance; it would be in vain even to 
renounce the ſpiritual power of the Pope, and 
become like any other diſſenter—it will make no 


France; Go to America; carry your property, 
- Induſtty, manufactures and family to a land of 
liberty; this is a ſentence which requires the power 
of a God and the malignity of a demon;—you 
are not competent to pronounce it; believe me, 
you may as well plant your foot on the earth, 
and hope by that reſiſtance to ſtop the diurnal re- 


which is to ſhinealike on the Proteſtant and the 

Catholic, as you can hope to arreſt the progreſs 

of that other light, Reaſon and Juſtice, which 
751... approach 


e 


| approfich to liberate the Catholic, aud liberglize | 
the Proteſtant, Even now the queſtion is on ite 
way, and making its deſtined and irtefiflible prov 


greſs, which you, with all your authority, will 


have no power to reſiſt; no more than any other 


groat truth, or any great ordinance of nature, or 


any law of motion which mankind is free to eons 
template, but cannot reſiſt; there is a juſtice - 
linked to their cauſe, and a truth that ſets off 


"I's 


their application. 


'- This debate is a proof of it, ſcarce had getitle-_ 
men declared the franchiſe never ſhould be given, 
when they acknowledge it muſt, but in ſuch time 
as the Cathalic mind is prepared; then we are 


agreed, that Catholics may with ſafety to the 


Proteſtant Aſcendancy, be admitted to the right 
of voting, provided they are enlightened Gatho- 


Hes, and we muſt of courſe, by that argument, 


admit that ſuch Catholics as:are.now enlightened, 
may with ſafety be now admitted; thus in the 
courſe of two nights debate, have the two great 


arguments for their excluſion been ſutrendered; 


danger to the Revolution and to the Alcendancy; 


It is their ignorance, you now ſay, not their reli- 


gion which is dangerous, and thus the queſtion 
becomes a point of moral capacity, not of religi - 


. * 
a 
— 
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on; whether for inſtance, Catholics of property Tz 


arc in as fit a ſtate of moral capacity to exerciſe 
the right of franchiſe as a- 40 ſhilling freeholder— - 

You have in the coutſe of this night, defended the 
Proteſtant Afcendancy, a Proteſtant King, a 


Proteſtant church, a Proteſtant Parliament, and 
a Proteſtant conſtituency ; here you draw your 
lines of circumvallation, but you demoliſh this 


work, and defy this definition, when you allow 


chat hereafter that conſtituency, when well in 
| Aicucted, may in ſome proportion be Catholic. 


The 


wee, 


* an 94 


„e Needed Aion lancy, N Wel en 
-miſfhon,: eee pany Fes 
_ eſtas, bit compoundett.of ſuch mem as are civi- 
lizedlubflantialfieeholders: -K y tbe Contlitution 
05 -6f this:Countyy, 1 Hand thould/ be. 3 the 
 -landtberefore; dhould:be in the hands of aPro-- 
teſtunt conſtituency. If, then, your definition is 
tre d its e a muſt} be! extended; and 
n inuſtiſay, hatthe Proteſtann Aſrendancy re- 
| quircb thats Alb the: land, as well as alliithe: votes, - 
ſhoaldibe Proteftanty{und'this principle witl-ex- 


25 tend no comme rue gi and hen yol mutt ſay, that 


whe Proteltant:@ feendancy requires that all the 
bY [cotnnſerce;cas well! as 25 the laddvand: he 
Huld be in the: poſſeſſion of \Proteſtants, 
* cantibathat® you er pi the Catholics off tue ace 
_ of the and be idea of this definition Wonld 
reſt the Froteſtantiſtate ona ſect, got on a 
chat is, it 'woul$ make its baſe harrow; in 0 
to make its head ſecure a ſmall ade een 
a great ſuperſtructure; Proteſtafſt monopoly, dif- 
tin fr6ni;2amd/fatak ch Prgteſtant Alte ndancy. 
_ :Vootthave ahtady permitted the-Catholies2o- pur- 
_ 2chaſelana;y; [they /arenow the numbers,/4and by 


. your dawy: they may ben: oonſide rable portipn of 


landed ipropesty ;:moyr dence hen would- 
vice, he e and lantle 3 
Spettyg Hall have no interoſt in Proteſtant — 
- and:ithis-youdo! foritheobetter aſſuring and preſet. 
- ving the fame; youlee weiadopt hames Which we 
do not underſtand, and ſet them -againſtathi 


which we might underſtand. We ſet up the . 
name of Proteſtant Aſcendaney againſt» Froteſtant 
power, -yuft as re; ſet: up the name Revolution 
againſt e le Ther Church — 
been forgattengno mort than the State and it 'A 4 
has! deen inſiſted 9 —— 3 
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freedom, FEOPY nals; it to the 
eſtabliſhment of their religion im the place of urs · 
The example, of the Prefbyterians; Tefutes that ar- 
:gumendt;. they are the majority of Proteſtants, 
and: they have not deſtroyrd our Church eſtab- 
liſumem. But the argunignt in its principles Is 


„e HOn⁰,,uus . Men cannot be free without ſuffrage, 


_ but men may be free | without Chureh etalalith. 
ment; aud therefore they may be fatished with = 
the palſſtſlibin of the one; and not difſatisficd with- 
ont he poſſeſſion of the then. I have given my 
:ferttinzehts:an this the other nigbt. I fee-noTtafon 
to changelibem. I am not fur precipitating aby 
„eaſure, ibut loving you as I do, Ihave +l 
ail neceſſauy 10 lay befoxe-you the” whole of your 
-tuatiem; of to reſiſt that ide of ertor ufhich 
KFarriesaway all zerollection, I have giwen my 
deq tuns; bemafter your mind will fen? 2 


er dhalll, un ite ee and ah Cathalic 


needoim. [i - +7119) 18 911 £4. AK 01 
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e Berayfard Jendpavoured; by forme 

H egid telle argumems to prPverthat the Horte 
alt Cominons was zn repreſentation niat f 2a 
- people, but of The property af the counuy, and 


| a uncler this view.the:Roman Catholies were 


as eſfectually lepreſented aso if ithey hath voted 
Aor Members of Nu rliament. He Tad much to 
ſhew the rmunber of electors 4660146 eee 
greater than thoſe, of, N e . terui- 
/ ee JH 2 {i439 43-4 19H HE 300 55 
| | HH 98 Hide 
ro "Dis, 41 8 of Ml dee Lever 
hand gen, n Ever ball give 20 an this Houſe, 
that Guts night u 11}: be the woſt painful be- 
cauſe in it E am obliged 40 differ ĩn opinion from 
rhe mag hom in {this Houle I- reſpect 4he =_— 
11499 1 10 The 
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_ The * hich. * that the advan- 
tage of Ireland is in hie wind. ſuperior to every 
| _— conſide ration. mae APY: Silfezenge 12 
peculiarhy 
Icould with the Right Hon. Centaur had agk 


made. this motion 1;know. his ſentimentis are 


us cannot ſee why, it was neceſſary to 


ave a - diviſion, 


am far from faying, 
to fuppoſe, that à time would 

this meaſure would be both ſafea 

to this country. 

I I have not dieulged my opinion upon this ſub- 
Þ ject ta many; I have not communicated with 
any of the Roman Cathohcs, and have diſcloſed | 
w 9 to a hee ſow” Socom via 


If the motion had came from 
any one of the ther ſide; of the Honſe, I ſhould 
. ſuppoſed it un made fon the purpoſe of 
denaxing thei good: effet of what ue did lat 
Saturday. I have this night heard language in 
this Hole! ſuch as I never heard in; this Houſe 
before: we have been aſked where ate the names 
of the nobility and: gentry. of the Romaa Catho- 
lies? Sir, we have: heard much of ariſtocracy; 
it is a favourite theme to accuſe this fide of the 
Hiouſe as an-ariftacracy:; but I ever heard ſuch 
5 ariſtocratical language, as if potitioniog Parka- 
ment was not efjually'! the birth-rigbt of the 
nde Pen and the meabeſt peaſant: of the 


netition ferks, for the glace ſteneblte for 
the 22 Catholics; and it has hren ſaid 3 W 
this Honfe that this franchiſe ſhall neither now or 
ever be granted them. No man deſpiſes the pre- 
juclices of Popery more than I do, and I canfels 
J. do not think that it would be wiſe to extend 
them the elective franchiſe at this time; but I 
8 and I ſhould be very ſorry 
never come when 
nd iantenegn⸗ 


1 
- khaw 


(e) 


know if any ohe of the objects of this Bilf had 


been propoſed? flom i this fide of the Houſep; it 


would have been ſaid” that we were a factious 
party of deſperate men, Who, not being able by 
our own natural ſtrength to force ourſelbes into 
power, were determined at any rate, andi by the 


aid of any kind of men whatever, t carry our 
meafures. BS DONOR SUE: AOUTD 6 of] 


I did think that the unlafare! ſhould have pro- 


ceeded ſrom a Prince of the houſe of Brunſwick 


and his miniſters; but never did I ſuppoſe that 


it could be introduced into this Houle” without 
_ conſulting thoſe” moſt immediately affected the 


Proteſtant gentlemen of Ireland. If it was:intend- 


ed to reconcile” the Catholics : to the Proteſtants 


it ought to have been given from the Proteſtants 
as favour to the Catholics, proceeding from *he 
kindneſs of the Proteſtants and) accepted by the | 


gratitude of the /Catholics. > 40! 4 12901, 
An Hon. Member has talkedꝭ much of che 


factions of the times, of ſeditious pampblets, and 
of inflamatory hand-bills: If any individual 
has violated the public peace by ſuch practices, 
if our Conſtitution has been traduèed and our 
eſtabliſhments decried, why does the hon. gen- 


tleman content himſelf with ſcolding here? Why 


does he not drag the offender before the inſulted 
Majeſty of the laws? Why does he he not proſe- 
cute him in the court of King's Bench, and 
exact the penalty of his Tranſgreſſions? If. any 
have ſuffered by theſe / publications ſo alarming 


in their tendency, it is this ſide of the Houſe; 

adminiſtration has not been injured, we only 
have experienced their ill eſſects, for the auda- 
cious ſpitit of theſe books has driven men of 


ſenſe and weight into the arms of government, 
who would otherwiſe have oppoſed and re- 


probated their coriu ption. 


14% 
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I dnbt chiüfk that lejeclin bis petiũbn «Fi 
be an inſult to the Roman Catholics. I Would 
| inſult no man, but I think it is neceſſary for r 
Parliament t6 grant, 12 8 b Holde the extent of 
-—- their-conceffions. HOIST 7 
Ireland; laſt of all nations of Europe, felt- 
the hand of civilization iherè ure paits of Ire- 
land, of which we can hardly ſay that they are 
et completely civilized; ſhall we impart the 
| tc: 'Conflitution to * who cannot ſpeak 
the Britiſh language —fhall we oſſer the privi. 
leges of perfect ſociety to thoſe who are hardly 
in the Gill tage of cis iliaation! It is true part 
ol the Roman Catholics; and a large part, muſt 
be exempted from this charge, but . muſt 
grace to all or to none. 
We ſhould wait tr] our unte operated; to 
ſce their effects; to intereſt the Catholics in the 
ſettlement' of property, u have given them the 
power of purchaſing lands: by allowing them 
education we will enlighten them, and by inter- 
marriage, we will encreaſe ohr conneclion and 
render our intereſt the fame; by admiſſion to the 
Bar their miads will become liberal; but 
becauſe we give them theſe privileges we muſt 
not therefore give what ſhould tollow their ef- 
fed; for all thoſe cauſes ſhould operate before we 
give then the elettive eee, the ulinstnm of 
„ F 5H 
Parties are neceſſary; in a free . but — 
gion when brought into party, has always been 
deſtrudtive; it has been too long fo in Ireland; = 
I wiſh:we could forget its. conſequences, and I 
hope the time will came, though I may. not live 
to ſee it; when there will be no difference amidſt 
" YR but that of _—_ ow bad citizen. 
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Tellers for the ayes, Right Hon. D. Latouche, 
Right Hon, George C 8 255 


* the oe Mr. Fardes « and Gal nen. 
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Right * rable Mr r. 1 peg — 


that the petition from the Society of the Linited 1 
Iriſhmen of Belfaſt, ſhould. be alſo rejected. 
e queſtion was put, and the Aae l i 


vito or three ne, tO 
Tue Houſe adjourned. | 1 Nee INE Ft 2.24 
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Mr. Paul ve 86 That it ſhould 9 an in- 
* ſtruction to the Committee on the Popery bill 


te to xeceive a clauſe, to repeal ſp much of the 


Ly t2th of George J. and 23 of George II. as make 


* the marrying of a Proteſtant to a Papiſt by 
_ « Popiſh Prieſt, felony of death, without benefit of 


* clergy, and infliet 2 penalty upon the re 


2 married and Preſent at the marriage, in caſe 


9 not 


5 


* . 


not diſcoverin hi e years.” He fad 
—— the moſt ire and fa 


hase de Ppith code 20 41 F314 121 n 
BA J ni MASH wel 36010 67 257 * 
De "Right Ts tt tary General: ſaid he woutd 

ning the puniſtiment 


5 not pbjett 10a law for ſeſſeuing 
in thoſetaſas; but be would not conſent to habe 
ſuch marriages legalized. It had been the wiſſi of 

thaſe uh⁰ hadlaſijted. the Hon. Baronet in framing 

_ the 5 number he had the honor to be 

one) to frame it ſo as to give oſfence to no 
perſon whatever ; but he did not think that the 
clergy of this kingdom would ever agree to per- 

.nitttmg \Papiſh Prieſts to Wager. Proteſtants and 

Papiſts.. ©7 5 151 e b 71164150; 5. gag 

a ian Hidin a erg d e il 

Mr. N Silks Hechte ee to 

humabvity: that 3 ho might innocentty 

and ignarantly perſons together, /otic 
af —— — eee was a Proteſtant, 
ſhould incur the dreadful penalty of death with- 
out benefit of clergy; in great maritime towns, 
eſpecially vſhere tlie was a continual influx of 

„t would be impoſſible ſor him to know 

His e en 2 _— e who were mar- 

enen ait It tt 5211 
ain 4 ; | 

1 Hark "Job. Angle id, "tht in a 954 
Gaal of this great importance, every ftep ſhould 
de deliberately contidered.; uotbing ſhould be 

admitted into this bill ane eee full and fair 
notice — the bill itſelf has been ſlowly brought 

_ thraugh the Houſe, that it 5 be maturely 

aud entirely; undetſtood; it has been brought in a 

{fortnight after leave was given ; a fortnight had 

' intervened hetween each reading, and ãt had been 
ned for- a + diſtant LO I 8 05 1 e _ 
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C: Fast) 
ide Houſe were K eig auth „tlie C uhmitibelone l. 
7 clauſes we re: ini toduced when:they/hadwodthie 
to conſider them, or knoty u hat tie y Were: As 
to the particular law which the e ot wiſhed 
ifnaepodiþhe did not ſee the neceſſity far tepbaling 
itz Im large towns, there were lahways Proteſtant 
to be found / and ĩiudꝰ ould belalvery 
_ *heavy crime, even fü-them to mary an pern 
withoutga licence, eſperially perſons e 'S 
if this law were: repeatel,.;:ProteflantGletgymen B 
Would alone be: pumſhed, owhilenRopidy — 
een 399 e gh 
1207 03 9% 1% bluow mobi ein 10 W 
Passen Aae 8 Thel penalty zin this 
caſe is certainly diſproportioned to thee erqait; 
there is already a paragraph in this bill enacting 
that there ſhall bern penalty dn Proteſtant 
By -Clergymen: macryung Pidteſtants] te Roman 
„ Catholies. aod three or four words at tlie encl 
ol that clauſe ib d as well u b of the 
n Geatlemans: 199, 10154915 003 Tuont blood 
in 2881 0; 781519 ig ed 110 
2 Tabnſon laid. he would not ks oppoſetthis 
Fa: ant other extenſionwhich iſhoukd be. offered 
toithe prcfent billꝭ upon this ground that nothitng | 
ſhould be admitted into it, which ſhould not have 
been properly conſidered. Notwithſtanding all 
the time that the bill had been before the Hobuſe, 
he did int think that ãt was yet ſully ebhſidered; 
if gentlemen deſign farther: benefits to the Nomen 2 
Catholics, let them move another diſtin bill ſor 
the purpoſe. In a great national queſtion like 


this, too much time could not be taken, on a muh 


lefs important ſubject in anotber count , (the 
Law of Libels) Parliament had poſt poned 9 bill 
for conſideration from one ſeſſion to another; that 
-fo intereſting and momentous a law e be . 
5 »throughly underſtood and iny eſtigated. 5 
ON | 5 "IF. 


S , 


5 226 15 


My. Paul Taill be al Bi n 


_ nity merely to introduce the clans: he bad been 


| ſtruck with horror on reading the law in the 


ſtatute books; but as his motion had met with ſo 
much oppoſition, he would bes. leave of * 
. Houle to AYE it. | 


Mr. Marel! ſaid, he would propoſe i in 155 5 
Committee on the Poper Bill, ſome amendments 
which he would then read to the Houſe, in order 


not to offer any thing by ſurpriſe : he hoped he 


would not from them be ſuppoſed an enemy to the 
bill; but he deemed them neceſſary to ſecure the 


Proteſtant aſcendancy ; ; and he perfectly agreed 


with thoſe. gentlemen. who thought the Houſe 


ſhould <© give with generoſity, and withhold with 
firmneſs.” — 


tholics to take —an oath which had been long 
the only barrier between them and the Proteſtants, 


which if they diſregarded, they might long ſince 
have forced their way into that Houſe—but 
to which they had ſhewn a moſt religious obſer- 


vance. His attention was to add to the oath 
_ theſe words: 


e conſent to an) | projet to, overturn the Proteflant. 


© Aſcendancy.”—This he thought would not detract 
from the object of the bill, for be ſuppoſed no 


5 Roman Catholic would refule this oath. 


Another amendment he would propoſe to 


1 oath, in imitation of the Engliſh oath, 
in order to remove the difficulty of aſcertain 


| ing who were Roman Fe fic would be. 
thus: , A. B. & ſwear, that I am of the- | 


Roman Religion.” 
A third amendment would be alſo copied from 


the Engliſh: it was this—to prevent Popiſh ſchool- 


Ille would introduce a clauſe into 
the oath which th bill required the Roman Ca- 


—* And I do fuxear that I will nut 
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ates eee the children 25 Prot = 


; parents. FRY 


"The Houſe hs ted inte S on 
the bill to relieve bis Majeſty's 51 n | 


| the Roman Catholic religion. 


Lord Detvin i in the 0 Chair... 
5. 22 propoſed bis firſt amendment. 


Mr. Johnſon wiſhed the Hon. Gentleman 
would define what he meant by the Proteſtant 
Aſcendaney; the firſt time he had heard the 
expreſfion, was from the mouth of a gentleman 
of a vigorous. imagination, who emphatically 


flamped a meaning on the words, which 8 Houſe 


felt ſtrongly at the moment. But he did not 


know how, under this clauſe, an | indictment could 


be framed, or a man convided under the general 


crime of an attempt to overturn the Proteſtant 
Aſcendancy. 


Mr. Maxzeel! ſaid, if the words 8 ; 
a meaning ta the .rſon taking the oath it was 
ſuſkcient ;* the 6055 only related to religious 
tenets which were equally vague and indefnitive; | 
it was reſtriged to no Court of Law, it was onl 
regiſtered in foro. conſtientie ; but as the 2 


ſeemed difinclined to the amendment, he would 


withdraw it. 


Sir Hercules Langriſhe W a el aſe to Cu 
the law obliging Solicitors and Attornies to edu - 
cate their children Proteſtants. It was abſur 
to _—_ Roman Catholics to become of this 
profeſſion, | 


s 


027 9 


profeſſion, aud et oblige them to ethicate their | 
Children it a different religion. N 


The clauſe was 5 agreed to. . 


Cf. Haute Lusgribe faid, that the E ins 
of the gentlemen of the law, in not oppoſing the 
entry of Roman Catholics into that proſeſſion, 
was {0 ſtrong an argument ih favour of extehding = 
the facility of atliniffion to the Bar, that he would 
move the 6110 Wing Cant: on 
That every perſon profeſſing the Roman 
Catholię Religion, who had before the iſt day 
aniary, 1792, entered his name at an e 
(nA of Court as a Student, mall be allo 
nter bis name in the Society of King's ir 
7 Ireland, as of the date of his entry in fiich ' 
Eügliſ Inn i irt, and che Tinu of the 


Haid Society ere } empowered 150 authoriſed ? 
to make 5A wa entry,” 5 


This able al agtebt s; 25 Ny 


_ ET Feray obſerved, thit by the clauſe 
wy 175 the Roman Catholics would be _ — 
a 1 mers advantageous fituation * 3 | 
teſtatit yoling gentlemen, h hal perforaled all 
the requifites neceſſary to going to the Bar, fave | 
only catering their names at the King's Inns in 
Ireland; he hoped they woiild be tidulged in the 
ſame manner it was intended the Catholics 
ſhoud be. | 
The Prime Serjeant 150 Attotbey Getter) een. | 
curred; and an amendment was made by which 
« fuch Proteſtant ſtudents of the law as have en. 
« tered their nates in any one of the Inung of. 
0 Court in THOSE ns 1 if January, 
5 cc 1792s 
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(a) 


« 1792, ſhall be enabled to enter their names in 
5e Ireland, as of the 9 date as their Meß . 


ce 7 MO 


The 8 belvg read which went to te 
the intermarriages of Proteſtants with Wan : 


ms ; 


r. Bagwell PE to. it, as . a ten- 


3 


gs more, powerful than any other cauſe what- 
ever, of making converts to the Roman Subolie 


religion. 


Sir 5 PIPE e ſaid, the clauſe wont ; no 


further than ta reſtore a liberty which had ex- 


iſted even in the moſt rigorous times, and to 
Te-eſtabliſh. that which was really. and truly a 
relaxation, not more in favour of Roman 
lics, than of Proteſtants and ſuch as muſt have 
A tendency, to create union and intercourſe 
amongſt every claſs of ſubjects. | 


Catho- 


The act of the th of William the III. went no 
further than to prevent Roman Catholies from 


becoming heirs, executors, adminiſtrators or 


guardians to any perſon—but it did not go ſo far 
as to diſallow their marriage with Proteſtants.— 


It went indeed fo far as to render their children 


beggars—but it did not proceed to ſtigmatize them 
with the diſgrace of baflardy.—It remained for 
the perſecuting period of 1746, to enact a law 


which 7ſo facto annulled thence forward every 
marriage between Proteſtant and Papiſt—an act of 
eternal ſeparation to the people of the reſpec- 
tive religions, which had now for juſt forty fix 


years diſgraced. our Statute books; —fortunately 
for. the cauſe of juſtice and human natnre, the 


Perſecutisg zeal which dictated this law defeated, 


its 


# 


8 its on POT for ſo looſely worded was the 


_  averted/fromthe cruel purpoſe of preventing many 


Cc a9) 


act, that it was only by the tranſpoſition of a 
fingle comma, that the ſpirit of this act was 


2 virtuous and amiable wife, to guard the repu- 
tation of ber own chaſtity, or the legitimacy of 
ber own children He was happy however to 
know that gentlemen of the profeſſion of the law 
in modern and moderate times, had too much libe- 
rality, not to uſe every opportunity of conſruing | 
AWAY thoſe abominable Statutes. 
He truſted the liberal conceſſions of the preſent 
| hour, would not be marred by the adoption of a 
propoſition, - which would mark with individiouſ- 
neſs a bill, having for its obje& conciliation and 
mutual happineſs ; ;—and that gentlemen would 
not, under the preſſure of old prejudices, deſtroy 
all the advantages which muſt reſult to poſterity 
from this moſt material and intereſting clauſe in 
the bill; and which he was confident muſt tend 
more fan any other—to obliviate all infidious 
_ diffention, and unite.” the as af all Te of 


er e LES 


wy Mr. Conte roſe. to com his Ive for? 
| F and his reſpect for the Roman Catho-—- 
lics.— The oftener he conſidered the ſubject of 
0 the preſent bill; the more was he convinced of its 
importance. He never could allow, but ever 
muſt reject any meaſure | tending to ſubvert the 
_ Proteſtant aſcendancy, or to incroach upon our 
conſtitution, ſo 1 eſtabliſned as it is. 


Tie Hon. Denis Browne ſaid, he firmly dt 
with the Right Hon. Gentleman, but he could 


not ſee FRO: the W e was to be 
N „„ ſubyerted - 


fubverted, or the happineſs of the conſtitution 
encrodched on by the preſent clauſe. 
With reſpect to the apprebenſions intimated in 
the courſe of debate upon this bill, that it would 
tend to revive the claims of Catholics for forfeited 
eſtates, no man had ſtronger reaſons for ſuch fears 
than himſelf, as all the eſtates of his family were 
purchaſed under forfeitures. He was alſo convinced 
that the greater number of Roman Catholics who 
how poſſeſſed eſtates in this country; inherited 
under ſimilar titles: But he entertamed ho appre · 
henſions whatever upon the ſubjeccde. 


g Mr G. Ponſonby—the Hor. My: Pery—and g 5 
Jumes Cotter, were againſt expunging the clauſe. 


An amendment. was propoſed to this clauſe, 
for removing the diſqualification of Proteftahts, 

married to Roman Catholic wives, from voting 
at elections. 7... 3s 6 $3 eh 


Ar. Secretary Hobart ſaid, the Bill introduced 
by bis Hon. Friend (Sir Hercules Langriſhe) did 
propoſe certain objects which had hitherto the 
good fortune of meeting the concurrence of the 
Houſe, and the approbation of the conntry— and 
he ſhould be ſorry now to ſee any new matter in- 
_ troduced, which ſhould hazard that unanimity ſo 
deſirable upon a ſubjeR of ſo much importance. 
He did not wifh to leave it in any man's power 
to ſay that the friends of. the meafure had, by 
a fide wind, done what they did not profeſs or 
intend to do. Ea bets oral 


Mr. Ogle ſaid he would not give bis aſſent to a 
clauſe in this Bill, which he could not admit in 
any election bill. There were other indulgences 

| 5 1 giren 


: . . ” 
piven hs the Bill to which he had his Wood. — 
The Bar, for inſtance for though he ſhould nat 
object to give the Catholies every neceſſary advan- 
tage, with reſpect to agriculture and trade —he 
could not conſider the profeſſion of a Barriſter in 
the light of trade. How far it might be wiſe to 
extend this profeſſion to Roman Catholics was 
far the diſcretion of the Houſe ; but for bis part 
he conſidered a Privefiant ak as ond 7 286 3 
Haulan Tarliament. _ 


1 Mr. Grattan e it 3 alice. at 
the very time that Gentlemen ſeemed fo. eager to 
| ſupport the Proteſtant Aſcendancy—to ſeemi anxi- 
- ous for the continuance of a law, tending to leſſen 
the number of Proteſtant electors.—It was in bis 
mind carrying the idea too far, to ſuppoſe female 
influence, by Catholic wives on Proteſtant buf. 
bands, could injure the Proteſtant intereſt upon 
an election. He thought there was no obſtacle 


| ſo great to the good effects of the preſent Bill, as 


that of disfranchiſing every Proteſtant eledor, 
for ayailing himſelf of the benefits it holds out; 
it would be in fact encouraging with one hand, 
and at the ſame-tune-difeguraging with the other. 
The elective franchiſe w. 
temporal inducements to conſormity; but while, 5 
the diſqualifying principle exiſted, the induce- 
ment could have no operation with reſpect to the 


married Catholic, who, if he was inclined to 


conform, would be disfranchiſed by the non- con- 
formity of his wike-rand . be encour aged da. 
go back to Popery. _ 
Hle ſaw however, it was in vain to debate b 


upon the clauſe—but he awed to his on con- 


ſiſtency the declaration of his ſentiments ; and 
| kara adverſe Gentlemen. might be to join bis 


opinion, 


one of the ſtrongeſt 
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opinion, he was free to declare, he thought any 
penalty whatever, annexed. to the intermarriage 
of Proteſtants with Roman Catholics, injurious 
to the Proteſtant Aſcendaney. The intermar- 
riage of the victorious people with the vanquiſhed 


people was a policy as old as Alexander the : 


Great; and certainly muſt be the beſt poſſible 


mode of ſecuring the intereſts and the influence 
of the former. So long as it was the law of this 


country to prevent the marriage of Proteſtants - 
with Catholics, thoſe penalties might be right 
but now that this law was no longer to exiſt; and 
that it became a- principle of policy to encou- 

rage ſuch intermarriages to keep up theſe penal- 


ties was abfurd and ridiculouůus 


With reſpe& to management in th pe moving of , 


this amendment, it might not be adviſable to 


preſs it, at the riſque of loſing: the Bill altoge- 
ther but he would recommend the principle, as 


a laudable ground for adoption in an election 


SE 
I Solliitor General dh 


* 


ought it very wrong te 


bold any thing like a matrimonial diſpute ;. for 


his part he was of opinion that matrimony ſhould 


be one of the free/# trades in the country—and 


with this view, he conſidered it highly abſurd, 


while a law was paſſed for the encouragement of 


matrimony between Proteſtant and Roman Ca- 
tholic—to continue another law which attached 
disfranchiſement to the very act which it is the 


vilh of Parliament to encourage. 


The amendment was rejected and the clauſe 1 


paſſed in its original form. 


The education clauſe being read: 5 1 


i 


LE 


«4 


point, upon the prepoſterous policy on which 


the penal laws reſpecting the education of Catho- 
lies miſt have been founded. For though all 


nations, in all ages, were under the impreſſion of 
2 wiſh for improvement and education amongſt 
them, yet our Statute Books ſtood branded with 
_ the odium of a law which not only precludes the 


great body of the people from acquiring any edu- 


cation at home, but ſubjeRs any one of them who 
fall go of himfelf, or ſend his child for educa- 
tion into other countries. to diſqualification for 
eyer; from ſuing for any claim in any court of law 
or-equity, from being x guardian, or an execu- 
tor, or an adminiftrator—or' receiving any lega- 
cy. And this is not enough—he is not only ſub- 


jected to theſe perſecuting penalties by the law of 


tte country, but contrary to all principles of 


* p 


law, his zccufer'is not 1 to appear to prove 


2 


his erimé, —bat the accuſed muſt prove bis own. 
Innocence,” or be convicted fo 


The object of the preſent Bill was to do away = 


F 


that obnoxious law, and give the Catholic 
the full power. of educating n very 
where, or any where he can procure the beſt. 

education for them; — and in order to render them 
the more eligible for this purpoſe, the Bill went 


is children every 


alſo, to repeat ſo much of the A& of the 19th 


and 18th of Charles IId. as obliges all perſonz 
| . ſchools to take out a licenſe from the 


of the dioceſe ;—by which means the Ro—-—- 


Biſho 
man fe would be enabled to open ſemina- 


ries for the education of their youth, in every 


>» 
* 


o 


reſpect agreeable to their own choice. 


4 
* 
4 


Mr. Grattan obſerved, © that by the preſent 


: laws of the College, there were certain oaths 


N 
85 | 


3 4 234 8 
neceſſary to be taken, which reyented e 
Catholics from becoming Profeſſors in the learned 
departments; be therefore intimated an inten- 
tention of bringing ſorward a bill at ſome future 
day—if it ſhould be We ee to 0 * 
BE the preſent Bill. : 


| Mr. George Ply ſaid be had no obigen to 
the preſent Bill, for what it gs but. rather. for 
what it did nt. 

It was defective, in _ AAR as it did not give 
in its fulleſt extent the benefit of an Univer- 
| fity education, both to the Laity, and the Clergy 
of the Koman Catholic religion. He thought if 
_ there was any reſtraint on them in this point, it 

ſhould be to oblige them to educate their Clergy 
at home.—And that the youth of both. religions 
ſhould not be educated ſeparately, but together 
and in the fame univerſity. He had in contem- 
plation a motion to bring forward, for this pur- 
Poſe, but not in the preſent Seſfion.— t might 
perhaps be adviſable to found another College, 
and annex it as a branch of the preſent univerſity. 
It was a plan which would well deſerve the at- 
tention of Government, and the liberal ſupport 
of Parliament be threw out the idea now that 
Gentlemen might turn the ſubject in their 
thoughts, and come prepared next n to aid 
it by their ſuggeſtions. WV he 


Mr. ' Graydon. Was we opinion, "the: Bill em- 
braced no object more materially important than 
that of education; but on this ſubject it did not go 

far enough. —For if the Legiſlature had extended 
to the. Roman Catholics the Juſt and neceſſary 
benefits of an home education, it was their duty 
allo to e as APE. as 1 for that educa-: 

tion, 


1 7 
1 8 9 - T + 
of 1 „ 3 - 


e et 235 oy ; 
5 a under f proper and well regutgted eſtabliſh: 
| per — and to prevent the | neceſſity of their re. 
ug to other foxeign univerſities; for he was 
convinced if we did not allow the Roman 
fly com this country education in our Univer- 
5 fity, wm Bill could never effect its moſt deſirable 
5 With reſpect to the clergy of both 
| — be did not think it would be adviſable 
to educate them together, leſt it might tend to 
re-excite thoſe theologieal controverſies, and 
polemical diſputations which had already done 
ſo much miſchief in this country, and fomented 
; other, N rau, herd Nee . yl 
a ”_— FF 


- Mr. G. Ponfoiby ned gt hs enten the 
ſpitls of religious controverſy on the ſubje& of 


a myſteries, was now totally exploded ;—and man- 


kind were content to read and admite the great 
truths'of the Goſpel in the majeſtic fimplicity of 
their own language, unperplexed by the myſti- 
cal jargon of ſchool theology. —But if ever'a Ro- 
man Catholic and a Proteſtant Divine in this 
country ſhould attempt to amuſe themſelves by 
_ reviving any public 'controverſy—about theologt- 
cal myſteries, and that he ſhould © have the 
| honour of a ſeat in Parliament, he would find 
a way to filence them. — Such ſubjects were now 
fallen into the utter contempt they deſerved—and- 
it would be the fault of the Legiſlature, if ever 
they ſuffered the public mind to be 1 8 055 50 
any fuch rare 28 donſenſe. 4 


5) Dottor Browne (College) thoughe Us CO IR 
of youth as much an object of Legiſlation, as any 
other purpoſe whatever; becauſe by it were to 
| be. inculcated the Prineiples: that *govern men's 
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opinions and conduct through liſe—With reſpet = 


to what had. been urged by his Hon. Friend (Mr. 


Ponſonby) touching the education of Proteſtant 


and Catholic youth together, there were he knew. = 
different opinions in the univerſity: The Junior 


Fellows were friends to the meaſure; but the Se- 


niors were of a different opinion. He wiſhed 
however, when Gentlemen were carving the Col- 


lege, and making new ones, and diſpoſing of re- 


venues as they pleaſed, they would condeſcend 


to recolleR, that it was part of the charter of 


the College, that no new ſeminary for education 


ſhould be erected without their conſent, unleſs by 


Royal Licence, which therefore at leaſt would 
be neceſſary, to preſerve their chartered rights. 


z He thought alſo, it would not be paying them 
much compliment, to adviſe with them a little 


upon ſuch an occaſion, or to ſuppoſe they might 

be in ſome. meaſure judges, as to the expediency 

of ingrafting a different College upon their ſtock, 
or the expediency. or practicability of admittigngg 


Roman Catholics into the preſent; he ſhould ndt 


however be ſurprized to ſee plans formed, without 
thinking of them at all, (in the ſame manner as 
they were treated with reſpect to the famous Board 
of Education) from the contempt and neglect 


which they had experienced from Government 
for thirty years paſt, a treatment totally different 


from what they had experienced in former reigns, 
which tended to diſcourage literature, emulation, 

and exertion, and which was one of the curſes 
attending the affronted, and degraded ſtate of 


Ireland —a treatment they did not deſerve, ſince 
they would not yield in real learning to any ſemi- 


nary.— The nation of Ireland, ought to foſter its 


| own. Univerſity, and reprobate any Government 


Ps 
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Ar. 1 roſe, t0-explain, and to affive 
' bis Hon. and Learned Friend that no dif _ 
or inattention whatever was intended to the 
Fian by either bimſelf or his Right Hon, 
riend, e deten nor did he believe the Go- 
vernment of the country would adopt any mea- 
ſure of the nature propoſed, without previouſly 
_ conſulting the Univerſity „ 

Tha elauſe moved by Mr, Grattan, for tae 
"the, Roman Catholics to become Profeſſors of 
Anatomy, Botany, and Chemiſtry, and referred 
by the Houſe. to the * Wein nom end, 
it was warmly oppoſed Ms TR Ne 


actor Daigenan who 5 that the 3 23 
 ſorſhips 3 in theſe ſciences in Trinity College were 
ſupported on a ſund, ſpecifically appropriated to 
the purpoſe, by the will of Alderman Sir Patrick 
Dunn and be therefore hoped Parliament would 
not ſo far infringe the intention of the donor, or 
the privileges aß the Univerſity, as to throw open 

to Roman Catholics, benefits that were ſpecifi- 
cally appropriated. by the teſtator to Proteſtant 
roteſſors, long before any ſuch meaſure. as the 
Bat now before the Houſe, was thought of. He 
expreſſed his apprebenſions, that if once the Col- 
lege dignities were thrown open to Roman Ca- 
tholies—the Proteſtant influence there would in 
time be ſubverted by Popery. After a ſhort and 
deſultory debate, or father conveiſation— the 
dclauſe was rejected on the conſideration of the 
pteſent fund for ſupporting the Proſeſſorſhips being 
a private donation, and 8 to the conditions 


 Tpecified by the donor. . 


The Committee 1 TAPE TY bill, Tord 
pelvin acquainted eh Houſe that They were W 
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ite; Staple ale to „ . Houſe n 5 
the Nation upon the firmneſs that the Repreſenta- 
tive Body had ſhewn upon the refuſing the Roman 


_ Catholics every thing injurious to the Proteſtant 


Aſcendancy, and their liberality at the ſame 
time, in granting them every poſſible advantage, 
conſiſtent with that Aſcendancy; he defired moſt 
particularly to give his hearty thanks to his Right 
Hon. friend, high in office, (Mr. Hobart) for the 
ſteady atttention he had upon this occaſion ſhewn 

to the welfare of the eee a | . 
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Fbe Catholic Bil was 1007 a wird U 0a 
putting the queſtion that the bill | now Pals, a 

Sir Hercules Langrifhe ſaid, Mr. Speaker, 1 can. | 
not take leave of bis ſubject without congratu- 
lating you and the country on the ſpirit and libe- 
rality that has attended this bill in its progreſs, and 
finally brought it to ſo defirable a concluſion. 

I conſider this bill, thus paſſed, as a new cover, 
nant—a new charter of amity and intercourſe _ 


amongſt us; and I feel a pride I cannot expreſs, 1 in 


obſerving. that what you haye granted to your Ca- 
tholic brethren, you have granted with cordiality 
and good will with a confident heart, an unrelue- 
tant hand, and an unanimous voice. Whilſt your 


conſtitutional pride juſtly. reſented the raſhneſs of 


a few, your juſtice diſtinguiſhed the meritorious 


conduct of the Many i and in che intemperance 


} 


C093) 
ofis the moment vo did not * the unim- 
peachable demeanor of an hundred years. s. 
- Whatever you have given, or whatever you 
| have. withheld, you have at leaſt given them the 
moſt deciſive teſtimony of your ſympathy and 
affection, by inviting them to join with you as one 
people in alliance and kindredſhip in the neareſt 
and deareſt of human connexions. But I will 
tell my Catholic friends, (and I am not afraid in 
whatever I may ſa mo whatever I may do, or 
whatever I may forbear to do for them, that they 
will doubt the ſincerity of my ancient and in- 
flexible attachment) I will tell them, that not- 
withſtanding the infatuated induſtry that was 
at work to provoke the pride, to inflame the 
paſſions, and revive the prejudices that have ſo 
long kept us aſunder—notwithſtanding theſe raſh 
endeavours, the Houſe of Commons yet retained 
the temper. of benignity, and the conceſſions 
they made were in themſelves. important. 
Wöben you caſt off your narrow prejudices and 
inviduous diſtinctions, by inviting them to inter- 
marriage —when you gave them the free choice 
and exerciſe of education when you gave them 
the participation in the moſt honourable, the moſt 
lucrative, and the moſt comprehenſive profeſſion 
in the country you made them conceſſions of 
great magnitude you conferred favours for which 
their gratitude. is due and I will de anſwerable 
for it, they will pay the debt. 8 
I Vill teil the Roman Catholics (and I think they: 
will be inclined to place confidence in what Hay) - 
that ſo long as they perſevere (which I believe 
they always will) in their attachment to the 
King and Conſtitution, ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme 
and ſettled authority of the ſtate, and obedience. 
to o the n ny wall find, 2 they now do, the 
5 ; Government 


T 
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| Government/of the country treat them as friends, 


and the Parliament embrace them as brothers; 
and that ſo long as the preſent Conſtitution laſts, 
or there be any ſettled government at all, ſuch 


principles and ſuch conduct mult be tne: beſt, and 


ought to be their only advocates.” | 
The moſt powerful adverſaries we, who live 
Lboured with fincerity and ſolicitude to ſerve 


them, had to encounter, were the raſh and miſ- 


chievqus publications which affected to plead their 
cauſe. And were it not for the wiſe and timely 
interpoſition of the great and reſpectable body of 
the Roman Catholics, to whom I have often allud- 


ed, and of whom every gentleman. bas ſpoken 


in terms of the higheſt Lf ar we ſhould neither 
Kine been juſtified in our undertaking, nor ſuc- 


ceſsful in our concluſion. However, I have now 


the final gratification to ſee this high teſtimony of 
Parliament in favour of _ 1 _ aloe 
and I am ſatisfied.” - 

Mr. Gem ka to i. that hd Right Mie: 
Bart. had certainly no need to be concerned at 
the circumſtance of the ſentiments being made 
public—for his ſentiments, whether reeòrded in 
letters or ee were fuch as mule do 


The bil aha paſſed nnd was: N to Us 
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all having been, on previous 23 read 


: 4 I 

, » the. fiſt and ſecond time without debate; and 
Committe fo this, day, and the order of the dax 
to this purpoſe being read —their ee ac- 


I 
143 1 


5 cordingly re Wee into. commit 


Nb 16 3 . 


nirg's Lord Vi uu Kanclagh in-the Chair, road go 1 


FOI 
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F wt 428 777 R „ 1 
15 7 Biſhop of Killa. Dr. Law). roſe, 10 ex 
8 preſs his ſatisfaction at the ſpirit, lenience and libe- 
5 rality which in this day, ſeemed to actuate the 
legiflature towards the Roman Catholics of Ire. 
land— The conceſſions granted by the preſent bill, 
he did not conſider ſo much in the light of acts 
of indulgence as of. juſt debt, as well to the 3 
and long ſuffering of that oppreſſed peo 
to their * and good conduct. Let the ſun of 
kindneſs now ſhine on them, and their ang 
will proportionably inereaſe. 
1 Former Parliaments had treated this claſs of 
= ſubje&s with a rigour ſimilar to that adopted for 
— 5 the taming of, an b 15 don aver; | Ing 
mos 15 A 
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them reſt and continually infliging puniſhments 
on them̃ ; bur he KowTonjured rhe houſe to adopt 
a wiſer policy by treating them with mildneſs and 
_ lenity- The ſtorms of adverſity heretofore di- 
rected againſt them, had inſtead of dividing, been 
tound to chnnect them more 2 the 
more liberal and chriſtian policy of modern times 
was juſtified by its good effects in | uniting and 
attaching their affections to the ſtate—inſtead of 
creating in their minds abhorrence and diſaffection 
towards that ſyſtem which heaped reſtriction upon 
reſtriction, and perſecution upon perſecution. 
Ihe Reverend prelate propoſed a0 to enter into 
an hiſtorical view of thoſe cireamſtances which 
were called the erimes of Reman Catholics, 
which gradually. gave riſe to the penal code, with 
a View to paſs fore ferictures Gti the fevetity and 
rey of the code fiſelf; a code which gave ce 
the unprineipled ſon bis father's eſtate, and reduced 
the Catholic Gentleman of property 86 A be = 
but he was interrupted by the Told Chan 
who, ſpeaking to erde Led it was + not orderly 
for any 28 1 Tord t 80 n into the prin- 
ciple of the bill in its preſent Rage—under the 
tontice ration ef the Commttee- Tbe bill had 
been read, 3 Byſt ard a fecond time, Without any 


rerhark wharever from the noble prelite—who a 


be withedt6' {peak at large te its principle; Hould 
have dne ſo at either ef theſe two opportunities. 
Ahe queſtion now before the committee was 
merely whether-they would. or weuld not agree ts 
the clabſe juſt red. and theref6te, he ebuld net 


te bow the into Arigres“ upon laws 
Wat bad been e Wes A 5 4770 Ws e 
20 2181 4 2 2 7 3 ! ef 1 1 85 3 % J 


=p: Porieingtn Abs ” che one ca 7 
in order; in Apes Sing his ſeutiments en | 

Exdijec of ſo much inpartinee⸗ 

| | Lord 
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| 3 fin and fully — 8 — 
and it wis perfectly in his idea relevant to that 
Principle and that queſtion to recur to thaſe klaus 
a part of Which the bill was intended to repeat: 
He therefore tho ht the noble prelate perfectly 


in order, Hs truſted the queſtiau would not now | 


: 2 hurried; a ſubje& of ſo much importance, 
he hoped would be diſcuſſed with that cahn- 
neſs and reſpect due to that great and reſpec- 
e melt who Ne A och 


4 
Tube Avchbi "oy of p Caſhel 3 the- e 
_ £elior's opinion, that the Reverend prelate was 
net orderly in ſpeaking at large to the principles 
of the bil in its preſeut ſtage-=The houſe had 
laid down orders tg regulate its proceedings, and 
it was always found when it:dgparted from thate 
rules. Aide lar and eonfuſion wert the confequence: 
He called e * W £0 gere uy Was 


a_w_— g 


13 757 Dube of Tein las 623, tht bolt claule 1 ( 
ww that for admitting Catholics to the profeſſion 
of the law) was the principal one in the bill, and 
_ $6 including the . moſt maięriat ——_ ara 
a—_ could: vet now be irrelevant, * NING. 
The bei e en as kipapiaion, chat 
the Rey.” EEG order. 9 


= . The Bil of Kills hoped the Houſe e 
Figs 5 to urge on behaif of the Roman 


Catholic fer How could the Houfe know what 


it would grant ee hp * 1 e Was ori 
any to be W ee 
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- The Marquis of Waterford ſupported the opinion 
and authority of the noble chairman. He was as 
ready to hear diſcuſſions as any noble Lord, but 
he could not ſee the neceſſity of bed mont 
relative to laws that were long ſince repealed. 


# ö 


The Biſhop of Killala at length acceded to the 


ſenſe of the chair, and the clauſe was unanimouſly 


When that clauſe of the bill was read, which 
goes to allow the inter marriage of Proteſtants 


with Roman Catholics. 


Me Biſhop of Limerick feared, great inconvenience 


attending this act; the Parliament ſhould refle& | 
on the conſequence of paſſing it; it would certain 
tend, not only to conjugal diſagreement, but would 


operate to the injury of the Proteſtant eſtabliſn- 


ment, as the children muſt be educated Papiſts. 
The Archbiſhop of Caſpell, ſaid, though be 
ſhould not vote againſt the reception of the bill, 


becauſe he would not oppoſe his voice to any mea- 
ſure which ſeemed to be adopted with the general 
ſenſe of the legiſlature, yet he had ſome objections 


to parts of the bill, on which, though he ſhould 
yield his vote, yet he would not ſacrifice his opi- 


nion. To the preſent clauſe in particular, he had > 


very ſtrong objections. The meaſure was alledged 
to be grounded on the precedent of a-Brinſh-a& 


of Parliament, but he would contend no ſuch law 
exiſted in England. It was a meaſure'in his mind 


likely to be productive of the moſt diſagreeable 
conſequences. He knew the Roman Catholics 
well, having lived long in the country amongſt 
them, and he never had heard of an intermarriage i; 
of this Kind that was not attended with diſcontent | 


and | 


and diſagreement between the parties, and that 
did not: hd in either both going to-maſs, or edu. 
_ eating their children in the popiſh-religion—and 


cmusit muſt tend to encourage the growth of popery. 


He ſcruplede not to ſay, that ſe far gs Roman 
Catholies were educated, he cared not if Proteſ- 
tant and Catholic were every day united. but as 
by far the majority of them were ignorant and 
uneducated, he was concerned for the conſequen- 
ces of the propoſed clauſe. Ile did not, he ſaid, 
ſpeak from hearſay, but from intimate knowledge, 
and he had no ſcruple to declare his on opinion 
that he thought the Roman Catholic religion, a 
religion for knaves and fools 5 for whats was 
to be thougbt of a religion whoſe paſtors told us 
that the Bible, which contained thoſe truths on 
which our whole faith was fouuded, was not the 
proper authority for our direction and appeal? 
This reaſoning he eonſidered perfectly appoſite, 
and-he felt it is duty to deelare his niches | 
but he would not vote againſt a bill which'paſſed 
the unanimous ſenſe of another houſe, where he 
was ſure there was as much difference of ſenti- 
ment on its principles as there poſſibly could be 


* 


%% ³ 5 nu Or wagon» 
The noble prelate, on that part of the clauſe 
which forbids diſſenting elergymen from cele- 
brating marriages between Proteſtants and Ro- 
man Catholics —propoſed an amendment, by 
ſpecifically including Popiſi Glergymen under 
the fame diſability.— This he did to prevent the 
evils ariſing from clarideſtine marriages between 
Proteſtants and Catholics as well as to facilitate 
the aſeertainment of ſegality of ſuch marriages, 
and the legitimacy. of children ſpringing there- 
from; Points which would always be eaſily decid- 
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ed by the reſtrictions under which marriages 
were guarded in the eſtabliſhed church. firſt by | 
publithing banns or taking out licence, and then 
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by regiſtering. FRY marria aha ich could 
not be. ſo readily 8 „when the Proteſtant 
clergymen 'publiſhed the banns——and left the per» 


_ formance of the ceremony to the diſſenter or the 


papiſt.— He had no objection. however to thoſe 
clergymen performing the marriage ceremony 
between parties in their own reſpective religions. 
Audꝭ in fact he ſaid his amendment enacted nothing 
new that was not before in the bill, Tus peg 
vent 30 obylate all: poſſble n e 10 
2 wow? 15 41] THAO? 
"Toe Denon bare eee the very cauſe 
which the Right Rev. Prelate bad aſſigned for in- 
trodueing the amendment, to be the ſtrongeſt 
argument againſt agreeing to it“ That it rated 
u e but what: Was contained 3 in the dil.“ | 


The Biſhop of Cork FAYY he s ee any 
alteration ; the public attendance Was directed to 
the fate of this bill; he confeſſed himſelif anxious 
that it ſhould meet with no difficulty in this Houſe, 
that it ſhould Ot 1 * in 2 Ou uh was 


| Ren d 


The * was — thaw pat a on as ee 1 


and Ne Houſe. divided; the Contents to the 
| right of the Chair, where there appeared a yery 
confiderable majority. The Non-contentsdeclined 


counting the unden and 0 Nen e ** = 
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permit Roman Catholics to keep ſchools without 
che er a l. of . * oo e of the Lie 5 


ceſe for a 
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ow Schäler with the Proteſtant—ab. he 6k 
dered the former in this inſtance placed by tbis 


clauſe on 4 pee af ſuperiority to the lat- 
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7. he 15 Chancellor confidered the lin of this 
objection as not r for a moment to ſeridus 


notice che original motive for enacting the law 
which this clauſe went to repeal, was a. _— 
the extirpation of the Popiſhi religion out of this 
country, by preventing perſons of that perſuaſion 


from t king any ſhare in the education of youth. 


Modern policy, however, had changed this pur⸗ 
poſe, and by extending toleration to the Roman 

Catdlic faith} the exerciſe of that religion, ſdme 
1 le: ceremonies: only excepted, was not 
merely telerated, but now actually under the pro- 
tction of the aws. And morwithitanding there 
was no inſtance of late years of a biſhop in any 
disceſe reſufing a licence to Roman Catholic 
| ſchoolmaſter, ꝓet, it was confitlered g griebunce 


ſombiyhat painful to their feelings, ffom which 
enempribn was; he underſtood) an object nuch at 


Wes ven the Roman Catholics. Thereforeagit 
was the purpoſe of the legiſſature io grant every 
indul ence to the Roman Catholics, not abſolutely 


inconſiſtent with Proteſtant ſafety, and as further 


reſtriction in this point could amount to no more 
than a mere uſeleſs matter of ferm he wiſhied 


the noble Lord might not eee pe Motion, as nd 


injury could poſſibly ariſe the exe 


it was calculated to reſtrict.— His Lordſbip ſaid he 


had read in an Engliſh print of a retent date, that 


an action had been brought in the Court! 'of 


King's bench in England againſt a Papiſt whothad; 
| hoy Ucenſe kept a ſchool, andthat it was treated 
W coltinels 4 Tha Dis and Jor gry. pong 
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Lord Anand aﬀſented 0 -wkhdraye: his 
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The bill have bone Re was agreed to whihe 
the one Kendpcnt nemine di AHI? " 1 85 
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hiving taken the Woolſack, the noble chairman 
preſented the report of the communths 05h mew 
e e to 22 _ aka { 35), 267noliegaINg od: 
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'On hs queſtiem. b 1 that. Sahle be 

read «third, n een een off dil 
| 2112 * 1042217:9 fad. hits 2280 

e eee ere — o omg bus: wiſh:that 
2 meaſure. of ſo much importabce to this country, 
and which has paſſed another: Hbuſe of Parliament 
Vith ſuch unanimity and eclat, might not finally 
quit that aſſembly without a fulldeclaration. of 
fentiinents: upon its nature and gandency. He 
therefore hoped. that on whatever day the- bill 
| ſhould be read a third time, the: Houſe might be 
previouſly ſummoned, in order that the bill. Lmight 
_ go forth with the. fulleſt diſeuſſion and. fulleſt de- 
910 of every noble Lord in the aer ere 8 5 20 17 


7 7 A ce of Caſtell 680 3 
0 had been precluded in the committee from 


delivering bis ſentimeuts at large on the bill was 


nc at liberty to enter into che diſcuſſon on bilo , 
Er e for the third . 1 EXT Elos A FH, | 
I Hoy ot hats! 6 

Lad  Diniftidlenihops bs thebenttould: ton no di 
N= 047 on the ſubject, but that the; Hll would be 
ſuffered to paſs the Houſe in that quietneſs and 
unanimity in which every noble lord in the houſe 
ſeemed: diſpofed to regard it. But if diſcuſſions 
. were to be inſtivued Tor the purpoſe of: tearing 
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open thoſe wopnds \ which were 1 . WY 
15 00 condemnation on anceſiry— he could. 
| ST noble. lords who were friends to ſuch a pur- 


the diſcuſſion would not turn out the moſt” 


Pleaſing to them; ke. was as much diſpoſed as any 

man to confer favours. on the Roman Catholic 
hut he would not tacitly hear reflections caſt upon 
is, anceſtors If the preſent time did not require 


the continuance of laws paſſed by them, it did not 5 


follow that thoſe laws were not in their days wiſe. 
and neceſſary—If any attacks were made on the 
wiſom and juſtice of anceſtry. on this account, he 
would move. their Lordſhips to a reſolution which 
| would convince the country there was a Proteſtant 


Houſe of Lords as yell as a Proteſtant, Oo of 5 
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that it was not the wiſeſt policy to inſtitute dif- 


1 cuſſions which could tend to no good purpoſe. 


The ate of the legiſlature was decidedly in favour 
of the bill. If he was to credit the public Pitz 
it had paſſed another houſe unanimouſly. 


was the cor Hon ſenſe of their Lordſhips that dil. . 
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friend of the bill, could not ſee the uſe or neceſſity 
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- jets as any exſting in Ins majeſty" 
He was corwinceck the Roman Catholic oy 
rwwuft fee with ſatisfaction the vnatritnous ſeritt- 


much ſarther in their indulgence than the bill, 
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The Dude of Leinfler thought 1 the evident EY 
mity of the Houfe on the biff in every ſtage muſt 


go forth and be confidered as a teſtimony of the 


warmth and affectiom of the legiſtature towards 
the Roman Catholics. He was therefore one of thoſe 


who thought diſcuſſions unneceſſary and tending to 
excite irritable ſentiments. ' He loved the Roman 


Catholics as good and loyal ſubjects. He knew 


many men among them of high talents under- 


ſanding and ſound judgment; and be bad the 


good fortune to have a tenautry of that perſua- 


fon—as good, honeſt, loyal and induſtrious fub- 
s domimons. 


ments of Parliament in their favour. - He ac-, 


knowledged himſelf amongft the number of thoſe _ 
who difapproved of 


of their declaratory 
proceedings and he truſted they would hence- 
forward 2 up to the Tegifature' with - 


and peaccable demeanour—as the beft 


| attaining thoſe further indulgences Which he 


truſted their good conduct would one _ certain- 
iy Induce. EY, 


Ted Beete \profelſing g Fiel as ks 


really was—a friend to the Roman Catholics, 


truſteck he would be one of the laſt men ſufpected 


of a capability of wiſhing to promote invidious 


Guts LE could affure the Noble Lord om 
the Woolfack, that he was not more defirous of 
making ſpeeches thatt his Lordflip was of bearing 
them. — He nevertheleſs thought the Bill in every 
flage of it ſhould be attended by the Houſe in a 
matmer ſuĩted to its magnitude and importance. 


e was à fliend and advocate of the Roman Car 


tholics, and for one would have been for going 
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Wn de ſu ported he vill, not for the wirken only 


which it conferred, hut for the principle which it 


ceſtabliſhed, 2 grouung primmiple of legitimate . 
on the one hand, and e the other ; 
but be confeſſed he ſhould be diſpoſed to go 
much greater lengths for the xelief of the Caubo- 
lics; that the King had no ſubjects more loyal. 
or the State any citizens more to be relied upon, 
be thought them as good ſubjects and as truſty as 
_ Proteftants, Diſſenters, or any other claſs of men, 
and he eie withed to enregiſter his ſenti- 
ments in the fulleſt manner on the third reading 
ef the bill. —If however it was the with of the 
noble Lord that the bill ſhould paſs as moſt others 
did, in the ſilent attendance. of fx or ſeven Peers, 
he ſhould not-preſs his motion for ſummoning the 
Houſe.—If on the-cantrary bis Lordſhip: had no 
odjection to a full rains a e 92700 
5 hs motion. n 
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| The. Chancellor... 8 and; Lond: Do: | 
aa motion for ſummoniug the Houſe - 
bor to morroꝶ was received, and the Bill andered 
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The Houſe adjourned to Saturday. 
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« To lions bis Majeſty? 8 ſubjects i in Ireland pro- 
feſſing the Roman Catholic religion, from certain 
reſtrictions under which they nou labour,“ be 
read a N time. . So Fe 
The Bill was e ee a (ri kde 
and on the Lord Chancellor putting the queſtion 
that the ſame be Fan DSTI eee eee ee 
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Lord Donoughbmore. 1 nge t to arelevle the Houſe! 
from the apprehenſion of debate:—It is not -my 
wiſh to force a diſeuſſion which your Lordſhips 
appear ſo much to deprecate. 'You are about to 
give the Catholic valuable conceſſions -I am 
willing to rate your liberality bigb—I am ready 
to ſacrifice ſomewhat to your Prejudices, and 
much to the pride of your Afcendancy—T am 
ſatisfied to leave the noble Earl (Lord Aldbo- 
rough) in the peaceful poſſeſſion of his anceſ- 
tors —and if there is any amongſt you (ſuppoſed. 
he applied to Lord Enniſkillen) who would {till 
cling to the old prineiple of ſeverity arid reſtriction, 
againſt the liberality:' of his preſent pradtice, 1 
leave to ſuch Noble Lords the defence of their 
favourite ſyſtem of „ of union, and of 
charity. 1 F GHOPOESS25, 5 

Having no ena: to We it is not ne- 
cellary for me to detain your Lordſhips with a 
ſtatement of my reaſons for agreeing to a Bill 
which has the unanimous approbation of the 
Houſe.—But, feeling thoſe ſentiments of appro- 
bation as ſtrongly as any Noble Lord, and yield- 
ing to no man in attachment io thoſe for whoſe 
relief it is intended. I wiſh, to mark this mea- 
ſure with peculiar reſpect in every flage of its pro- 
greſs. and by a full attendance of the Houle, to 
give, it. 1 5 Aae weight! to its unant- 
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I will put in pradtice thoſe ſentiments of concili- 
ation which ſome of your Lordſhips are ſatisfied 


with profefſing. I will let thoſe angry paſſions reſt, 
which, I am aſhamed to fee, it is are to irri- 
tate.— But I have a right to expect equal meaſure 


for the Catholic; — and I have, therefore, to re- 
gret, that it ſhould have been thougbt neceſſary, 


oy any noble Lord, to inſult, in the moment ol 
e 


its profeſſors, 
reprobation.— But, happily, . the generality of the 
cenuſurè of the moſt reverend prelate has deprived 
it of its effect. The poiſon contains its own anti- 
dote—and I will not inſult your underſtanding by 
vindicating the Iriſh Catholic againſt an imputar 


w to mix coniumely with conceſſion ; and to 
diſpatch the whole Catholic perſuaſion,“ and all 
with one ſtroke of indiſcriminating 
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tion, which would ſtigmatize alike every member 


of his ghurch, and embrace in its wide graſp of 


undiſtinguiſhing ee ee the ede arg 


of the-Chriftian World. 


The meafure brought Cheats by this bill con- 


tains a gfeat principle of national policy. Upon 


this grqund. I am decidedly of opinion, that it 


ought to receive a full diſcuſſion.— But 1 obſerve 
| that your Lordſhips have a different impreſſion on 
your minds.—T ſhall therefore acquieſce; for my 
purpoſe is to conciliate. I will not force myſelf 


upon the Houſe I do not PIER inert Da i 


g and the bill bee nemine e a e | 
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Tie Emanetpation of Roti: 


Bu RKE's — h ho; Sir EE 1 0 
Irih Cathalics _ © n meer 

Todd Jones's pong to the Vnited Bockety of Triſhmen of 

Beaſt © 

M*Kenna's Letter on the W of the 38 ee py 

A Review of the Catholic Queſtion, with à Defence of the 
Declaration of the Catholie Society of A b by Theo, 
M-Kenna, M. DD. 

Thonghts on the preſem politics of Ireland vr Theo: 
M“ Kenna, M. D. 

Tone's Argument in favour of the Carbolies of Dt 

The Cauſe. of the Roman Catholics pleaded in an Addreſs 1 to 

the Proteſtants of Ireland, by the Rev. John Naſſau | 1 

Curry's Hiſtory of Civil wars in Ireland 0 1 

Catholic Society's Declaration, and TranfaBions of Catholic 

Committee 

Strictures on Catholic Pei | 

Review of Strictures on Catholic Declaration 

Addreſs from the Catholic Committee to their Proteſtant 
Brethren + 

The Petition of the "a0 Catholics of CVE ade to 
' have been preſented to Partiament in February 379337 with a 
Preface 

Vindiciz Catholicæ: A full Defence X the Declaration of the 
Catholic Society of Dublin, in reply to an anonymous 
Pamphlet, intitled Strictures, &c. with a vindication of the 


Proteſtant Diſſenters, 1 An Iriſh ä 
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PAMPHLETS. 


| Plain Arguments in Defence of the People's abſolute domigion 
_ _ over the Conſtitution _ | 
Diſſertation on the Election Franchiſe 5 
Inquiry into the moral and political tendency of hs 3 Ca- | 
| tholic Religion wy 
Clifford's Reflection on the choice of Catholic Biſho | 
Political Addreſs to the Catholics of W by Paddy ER 
Preibyterio Catholicon — 
Letter to Major Hobart 


Letter to Lord Kenmare 


Report of Penal Statutes in force . 4 Catholies . 


Anti-Catholic, being an anſwer to arguments in favour of _ 


.. __ Catholics _. | 
Impartial Defence of the Eftabliſhed Church _ 
ug 2 LIN Letters, with the Proteſts of the Catholics- 4 
5 ngland _ 
The 8 Intereſts of Ireland coubdered with reſpect 
to the Popery Laws 
Sir Hercules Langriſhe's Speech on the Roman Catholic 9 0 

The Cat let out of the Bag 
John Bulls Letter to Paddy ck. 


Paddy Whack's two Anſwers. _ 
Free hens on the 1 ae 
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